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PREFACE 


THoucm painfully conBcious of the many impcrlections of tli(‘. 
study of Pope Gregory and his times which I now offer to th(‘ 
public, I cannot but led that the attempt itself to give sonu^. 
detailed account of the most remarkable man of a remark¬ 
able age ^ needs no apology. Gregory the (Ircjat is certainly 
one of the most notable figures in ecclesiastic.al history. He 
has exercised in many ri^spects a momentous iufliuvuce ou tlu* 
doc.trim^, the organization, and tlu^ discipline of the (Jatholict 

‘ CJrcgoroviuK {Home, in ilir. Middk Aejve. ii. 70) writcH: Tlxo nixth contury 
vA ano of the moMt memorable, in biHlory. In it mankind (^xporioncod tlu' 
overthrow of a groat and ancient civilization, and on thin accjomit bolioved 
that the cnul of the world had come. A thick (doud of harbariHin, an it wore 
of duHt arining from the (‘.ranh, hung over tlio Roman I'hripirij dovaHtated through 
out itH haigth and breadth by the deHtroyiug ang(d, dealing poHtilonco and 
otliei* illH. The world entte-etl upon a turning-point in it^i development. Upon 
the ruinH of the ancient Umpire, amid which the (lotlw, premature horaldH 
of (termauy, had perinhed, fresh forma of national life now nlowly arose; in 
Italy, through the instrurneutality of the Lomhardn; in (laul, through that 
of the Frankn ; in Spain, by means of the ViHigullw; in Britain, by thoHO of tln^ 
SaxonH. The Catlialuj Church everywhere ooiintituttal ilHolf the vital prineiph*. 
of thefic growing natiouH. 'Po tlie Churc.h tliey turned an to a eontro, and, 
through the comiucnd of Arianinm, the Ohureh by degreoH drew thorn togctlier 
iti a union which waa dentined, Hooncr or later, to give political form to a now 
WcHtern .Umpire. TIusho eventH took place at a time wlicn the blast was 
stirred by a like impulHo of development; when Mohammed had appcuirod to 
found a now religion, which, uniting natiouH on the 'Uastoru ruins of tlu! 
Homan dominion, forced the Byzantine Empire first to return to Italy, and 
then ft)r cent.uri(*s to ho the bulwark of Ilellenitj oulture in the West. 
(Iregory and Mohammed were the two priests of the West and East, blach 
founded a hierarchy on tlie ruins of antiquil^yi mid through tlic concusHion of 
the two Hystems the future fate of Europe and Asia was decided. Homo and 

UnfA f.liA TUYulllf-a Af Mf.. PAtcr. tlicrc thn nn.iUirt. Tuu>(i.trvn «v»AliAliA 



Let us now praise famous men, and our fathers that begat 
us. The Lord hath wrought great glory by them through His 
great power from the beginning. Such as did bear rule in their 
kingdoms^ men renowned for their power^ giving counsel by their 
understandingj and declaring prophecies : leaders of the people 
by their counsels^ and by their knowledge of learning meet for 
the people^ wise and eloquent in their instructions : such as 
found out musical tunes^ and recited verses in writing : rich 
men furnished with ability^ living peaceably in their habitations : 
all these were honoured in their generations^ and were the glory 
of their times.”— Ecclesiastiom xliv. 

Cum suos sancta per orbem ecclesia Catholica in omni gente 
doctores semper celebrare non cessat^ quos Christo domino 
magistrante ad se directos in eo gloriando congaudet^ eosque 
scriptis memorialibus promulget in posteros, itt ponant in Deo 
spem mam et .non ohlimscantur operum Dei sui et mandata ehts' 
eivquirantj merito nos quoque nostri mentionem magistri possumus 
iuxta vires nostras^ adiuvante Domino^ facere describentesj quern 
sanctum Gregorium cum omni etiam orbe praefato possumus 
appellare.”— S, Gallen Life of Gregory. Proem. 
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remark that, in respect of the history of the doctrine of the 
English Church, Gregory's theology is of particular interest. 
For the system of dogma which was introduced into our island 
by Augustine was the system elaborated by Augustine’s revered 
master. 

In view of these considerations, it is certainly astonishing 
that a satisfactory English biography of the saint has not long 
ago appeared. That none has been given us is perhaps due 
to the fact that recent English theologians and ecclesiastical 
historians have concerned themselves mainly with the period 
of the Great Councils and with the period of the Eeformation, 
and have passed over the intervening centuries from A.D, 500 
onwards as less interesting and less worthy of their notice. 
But whatever the explanation may be, it is certain that hitherto 
the life and times of Gregory have not adequately been dealt 
with in the English language. Foreign writers, particularly 
in Germany, have shown a more just appreciation of the 
historical significance of the great Pope, and a few valuable 
monographs on the subject have been published, the most 
important of which I shall enumerate below. But some of 
these works are out of print, and otherwise inaccessible, and 
not one of them, so far as I know, has been translated for the 
benefit of English readers. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, I conceive that there 
is room for a detailed study of the life and times of Gregory. 
The first two books of my biography deal with the history of 
the saint, and here I have treated my material in the fullest 
way, endeavouring to pass over nothing that is really pertinent, 
and supporting my assertions with ample references to the 
original authorities. I have further aimed at giving some 
account of the political, social, and religious characteristics of 
the age, in the hope that my work may prove of some slight 
service to those who are interested in historical research. The 
third book of the biography is concerned exclusively with 
Gregory’s theology, and I think that I may claim that it is 
VOL. I. a 3 
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(Parker, 1874); a version of the Morals will be found in 
the Library of Fathers. Of the Dialogues^ a quaint translation 
was issued in the early part of the seventeenth century, but, 
though republished subsequently, it is now out of print. For 
further information about these writings of Gregory, I refer the 
reader to my book, and also to G. J. T. Lau Gregor I der 
Grosse pt. ii c, 1, Die Schiiften Gregors.” 

In addition to the above-mentioned works, there are printed 
under Gregory’s name, in Migne’s Patrologia Latina vol. Ixxix., 
some other writings of very doubtful authenticity. The names 
of them are Su'p&r Cantica Gariicorvmi Fxpositio, In Librmn 
Primum Begum Variarum Expositionum Libri F/, In Septem 
Psalmos Poenitentiales ExpositiOy and Concordia Quorundam 
Testimoniorum S. Scripturae, A discussion of the authorship 
of these writings will be found in the introductions prefixed - to 
them in Migne’s edition, and also in Lau. In my own opinion 
they cannot be ascribed to Gregory; though I must admit that 
a case can be made out in favour of the Gregorian authorship 
of the Commentary on the Song of Solomon, since a work by 
Gregory, bearing this title, is referred to by Columban {Epp. i.) 
and Ildefonsus {Be Vir. Ulustr. c. 1), and, if the Benedictine 
editors may be trusted, it is cited in a genuine passage of 
Paterius (Migne P. L. Ixxix. p. 470; but cf. Lau Gregor de 
Grosse p. 322). On the other hand, the dissimilarity of style 
to that of the genuine Gregory, the absence of any mention 
of this work in Paul the Deacon, John the Deacon, and Isidore, 
and the fact that Bede, in his own exposition of Solomon’s 
Song, quotes passages referring to it from Gregory’s genuine 
works, but makes no allusion to a special commentary com¬ 
posed by him,—these considerations make strongly against the 
view that Gregory was the author. It is possible, however, 
that the commentary was the work of Gregory’s pupil, the 
abbat Claudius, based on notes of some lectures given by his 
master in St. Andrew’s Monastery (Greg. Epp. xii 6). The 
other writings I believe to be of later date. The Commentary 
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on the First of Kings was probably written by some unknown 
monk about the tenth century^; the Exposition on the Peni¬ 
tential Psalms belongs, it seems likely, to the age of Gregory 
the Seventh 2; the Concordia is of uncertain date, and was 
obviously written by one who was acquainted with Gregory’s 
writings, but there is not a shred of evidence to prove that 
Gregory himself was the author. 

(2) The second authority for Gregory’s life is his con¬ 
temporary, Gregory of Tours (died 17th IsTovember 594 or 
595), who, in the tenth book of his Ilistoria Francorum, 
supplies us with a little information about his Eoman name¬ 
sake. The best edition of the Fllstoria is that of Arndt and 
Krusch, in the Monumenta Gcrrnaniae llidoriea, I may add 

^ The principal arguments against the Gregorian authorship arc: (1) '!'lio 
Commentary was not known to Isidore, Bede, Ildcfonsus, Baiil tlic Deacon, 
or John the Deacon, nor is it cited by Gregory’s cxccrptors, Dnterius, Taio, or 
Alulf, nor is it referred to by later commentators on Kings. The monk 
Uatherius (c. 928), in his book Dc Contcminu Canonnvi, certainly quotes some 
words which are found in this commentary (ii. 2. 17), but the reference is 
probably rather to Greg. itcy. Past i. 2. (2) The diction, style, and doctrine, 

while exhibiting a general resemblance to those of the genuine Gregory, yet 
differ noticeably in several important particulars (Migne, Ixxix. pp. 10-14; 
Lau Gregor I clcr G-rosse pp. 320, 321). (3) The author cites fi-om the Vulgate, 

which Gregory did not use. It is certainly not impossible that this book, 
like the Commentary on the Song of Solomon^ was compiled ])y Claudius from 
notes of Gregory’s lectures on Kings (Greg. Epp. xii. G), l)ut it seems to me 
more probable that it was the composition of some later imitator of tlie Pope 
who aimed at, and to some extent succeeded in, reproducing the characteristics 
of the Gregorian style and teaching. 

- Against ascribing this work to Gregory the Great it may bo argued : (1) 
Gregory himself nowhere speaks of having lectured or written on the Psalms, 
though he gives a list of other parts of Scripture of which he gave expositions. 
(2) Neither the biographers nor Isidore, Bede, or Ildcfonsus refer to it. (3) 
The passage in Paterius In Psalmos c. 64 should bo referred to Greg. Horn, in 
Esech. i. 4, § 5 rather than to Exp. in Sept. Pmlm. Pocnit. ii. 1 ; wbilc the 
passage In Psahnos c. 68 should he referred to Mor. xvii. 48-50. (4) The 

style, in my opinion at least, is not Gregorian. (5) T'bc allusions to a 
schismatic, persecuting Emperor [Exp. in SejiL Psalm. Pocnit. v. 13, 3G; ibid. 
vii. Proem.) fit neither Maurice nor Phocas, though tlioy would be appro¬ 
priate as applied to Henry IV by a friend of Gregory VII. Hence 1 con¬ 
clude that the book was written, if not by Gregory VII himself (Migne, Ixxix. 
p. 550), yet by some friend of his, possibly Bobort abbat of St. Victor, with 
the Pope’s sanction and in his name. At any rate, there is no reason at all 
for attributing its composition to Gregory the Great, 
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tliat all the works of the historian of Tours (puhlished in 
Migne I\ L. Ixxi.) have been largely drawn upon by me, to 
illustrate the life and manners of the period. 

(3) The third authority is the author of the notice on 
G-regory in the Liber Pontificalis. This short account, though 
telling us little, is valuable as being the production of at least 
a quasi-contemporary (L. Duchesne Ze Liber PontifitxdiH: 
Texte, Lntroduction et Commeiitawe). It was used by the subse¬ 
quent biographers. 

(4) iSText, we have two scanty notices by Isidore of Seville 
{Dc Vir, Illustr. 40) and Ildefonsus of Toledo (Ee Vir. 
lllustr, 1), belonging respectively to the first and tlie second 
half of the seventh century, and both dealing mainly with 
Gregory’s writings. 

(5) Our fifth authority is a Life of Grcijoru, written by an 
anonymous monk of Whitby, probably about the year 713, and 
discovered by Ewald in an ancient MS. collection of saints’ 
lives belonging to the Monastery of St. Gall (see his article, 
Lie dlteste BiogvciiAvie Gregors /, in Ilistorlsche Aufsdtze deni 
Andenlccn an G. Waitz gevyuhnet, Hannover: Hahn, 188G). 
This document has since been publislied in full by Dr. E. A. 
Gasquet {A lAfc of l^opc St. Gregorg the Great, 1904), who 
gives an interesting account of it in his introduction. As an 
historical work, the value of the biograpliy is not very great. 

Of the saint’s life, beyond tlie barest outline, the writer 
knows nothing; ho expressly complains of the scantiness of 
his materials, and of their unauthentic character; for the most 
part he can rely only on oral tradition, and that of persons not 
informed at first hand.” Nevertheless, the treatise has a real 
importance, “ as being a record of essentially English tradition 
in regard to the saint,” and as being ‘Ghe source and first 
autliority for the most notable miraculous occurrences reported 
of St. Gregory” (Gasquet A LJfe of lArpe St. Gregory the 
Great, Introd.). 

(6) Not many years after the completion of the Whitby 
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any that had yet been published. The result of John’s labours 
is a somewhat tedious work, divided into four books, the 
headings of which were obviously suggested by those of 
G-regory’s Pastoral Care. The first book professes to tell us 
in what way and by what virtues Gregory attained to the 
pontificate; the second, how he lived when Pope; the third, 
how his teaching corresponded with his life ; the fourth, how, 
while teaching rightly, he daily recognized his own weakness. 
The matter of the last three books, however, does not corre¬ 
spond very closely with the titles. The biography consists 
largely of extracts from Gregory’s letters, but it contains a 
certain amount of interesting information which is not found 
elsewhere. Yet John is an inaccurate historian, apt to 
draw unwarrantable inferences, and given to repeating un¬ 
authenticated traditions as though they were verified history. 
Hence, when his testimony conflicts with that of other 
authorities, it may, unless strong reasons appear to the contrary, 
with safety be rejected. 

Such are the original authorities which bear directly on the 
life of Gregory. But besides these I have frequently referred 
to many others which, more or less indirectly, throw light upon 
my subject. The works of such authors as Cassiodorus, 
Evagrius, Procopius, Gregory of Tours, Paul the Deacon, 
Theophylact, Isidore, and Theophanes, to say nothing of the 
lesser contemporary chroniclers and biographers and the later 
Byzantine historians, can of course be neglected by no serious 
student of this period. Of these writers, however, I need not 
here supply a complete list; whenever I have had occasion to 
quote them I have supplied the reference in my notes. 

In the first volume of the Benedictine edition of Gregory’s 
works there is printed, in addition to the biographies of Paul 
and John, the long and laborious Vita Gregorii by Dom. Denis 
de Ste. Marthe, superior-general of the Maurist congregation of 
Bene4ictines. This compilation is based upon the Letters and 
the earlier LiveSy and was for long regarded almost as a classical 
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Pingaud La Politique de Saioit Gh^egoire le Grand (1872); T. 
Wollscliack, Die Verhdltnisse Italiens, insbesondere des Lango- 
bardenreichsy nach dem BriefioecTisel Gregors I (1888); W. 
Hohaus Die Bedeutung Gregors des Grossen als liturgisclier 
Schriftsteller (1889); F. Lampe Qui fuerint Gregorii Magni 
Papae temporibus in imperii Byzantini parte oceidentali exarclii 
et qualia eorum inra atque officia (1892); Th. Bonsmann 
Gregor I der Grosse, ein Lebensbild (1890); G. F. Wiggers De 
Gregorio Magno emsque plaeitis anthropologicis (1838); H. J. 
Leblanc Utrum b. Gregorius Magnus litteras humaniores et 
ingenuas artes odio perseeutus sit (1852); and Ceillier Sistoire 
gen. des auteurs ecclesiastiques xi. c. 49, pp. 429-587. In addition 
to these, the researches of Diehl, Weise, Dahn, Duchesne, and 
others, particularly the minute and laborious investigations of 
Von Hartmann Grisar, have cleared up much that was obscure 
and difficult in my subject. In the following pages, however, 
while supplying full references to the original authorities and 
all sources of first-hand information, I have, save in a very few 
cases, deliberately refrained, through considerations of space, 
from referring to modern authors, to many of whom, never¬ 
theless, I here confess myself deeply indebted. 

In respect of maps, I have used Spruner’s Eistorisch- 
Geographisclier Hand-atlas, and Poole’s Historical Atlas 
(particularly map 63, Italy in the Loinbard Period). The maps 
also in Hodgkin’s Italy and her Invaders I have found most 
helpful. 

Since my book is intended, not merely as a biography of 
Gregory, but also in some degree as a work of reference on the 
Gregorian age, I have arranged that my General Index should 
be as full and clear as possible. To this I have added a special 
Index of the Life, Works, and Doctrine of the Pope Gregory; 
and also a table of the leading dates. These Indices, in great 
part, have been compiled by Mrs. Jackson, of Ealing, to whom 
I am under obligation for the care with which she has performed 
her task. 
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I owe acknowledgments to the Eector and Fellows of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, for their courtesy in placing at my 
disposal a quantity of manuscript notes on the life of Gregory, 
compiled by a late Fellow, the Eev. T. H. Halcomb, and 
preserved in the Library of the College. Mr. Halcomb had 
spent much time and labour in collecting materials for a 
monograph on Gregory, but, owing to his untimely death, his 
work was left in a state of such disorder that I have been able 
to make but little use of it. Still, I have received from these 
manuscripts a certain amount of help, particularly for my 
earlier chapters, and a few of Mr. Halcomb’s translations I have 
adopted in my book. 

Finally, my sincere thanks are due to the Eev. F. E. 
Brightman, Canon of, Lincoln and Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, for his great kindness in reading through all my proofs. 
By his advice and criticism he has done me a service the value 
of which this grateful acknowledgment can but ill express. 

F. HOMES DUDDEN. 


Lincoln College, 

OXPOED, 

Augttst 29, 1905. 
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GREGORY’S LIFE BEFORE HIS 
PONTIFICATE 







dive in the yeiuf 548,‘ and thoto are good reasons why we 
should not cany hack his advent into the world earlier than 
the year 640.* But within those limits, 640-645, wo are 
unable, tlmjugh lack of infonuatiou, to Ux a date witli certainty. 
A vague eontence in the J>ialo<jim might possibly imply that 
his birth was later than 642.® On the whole, however, tlie 
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GREGORY THE GREAT 


540—the thirteenth year of the reign of the Emperor Justinia 
and the third of the pontificate of Vigilius. 

All our authorities agree that Gregory was sprung from i 
ancient senatorial family, renowned alike for its nobility ai 
its piety ^; and a conjecture has identified this family with 
celebrated gens Anicia,” a house which traced back its orig 
to the palmy days of the Eepublic, and which rose to influen 
and enormous wealth under the Empire, reaching the zenith 
its prosperity towards the close of the fourth century. Th 
great family was panegyrized by Claudian. Of its sons, Jeron 
remarks that there was hardly one who did not obtain consul 
honours; and Augustine adds that it gave virgins to the Chur< 
in even greater number than consuls to the State. From tl 
family Eome received her first Christian senator. One of i 
most famous members was the erudite, unfortunate Boethii 
"the last of the Eomans whom Cato or TuUy would ha^ 
acknowledged for their countryman.” Another, if traditi( 
may be believed, was the great St. Benedict; though Gregoi 
in his Life of the monastic founder, simply states that he w 
" of honourable parentage ” (Uleriori genere exortus)? It j 
of course, tempting to a biographer to claim for Gregory 
connection with so distinguished a house. Unfortunately, hoi 
ever, of such connection there is no satisfactory proof. It 
neither asserted by Gregory himself, nor is there a hint of 
in Gregory of Tours, Bede, or the early " Lives.” Yet if i 
theory referred to be true, this consentient sdence is sure 
inexpKcable. We shall therefore, perhaps, be wiser if we pa 
over the conjecture, and refrain from associating our saint wi 
any particular line of ancestry. 

However this may be, we know at least that Gregory was 
aristocratic origin. The name of one of his ancestors is recorde 
This was Pope Felix the Fourth,^ the nominee of the Goth 

^ Grregorius Turonensis Hist, From, x. 1; Baeda' Hist Ecct ii. 1 
Paxdus Diaoonus Vita 1; Johannes Diaconus Vita i. 1. The 8. Qallm H 
has; “ hTohilia secundum legem, sed nobilior corde coram Deo in religione.** 

* Dial, ii, Praef. 

» Greg. Dial, ir, 16; Horn, in Ev, 38; Baeda Hist Eccl. ii. 1; Pai 
Diac. Vita 1, AU these omit to state which Pelix was Gregory’s “ atavus ** 
the third or the fourth Pope of that name. Joh. Diac, Vita i. 1 first identif 
him with Felix the Fourth, the same who founded the church of SS. Gosm 
and Damian. Baronius impugns John’s statement, and contends that t 
Pope referred to is Felix the Third (483-492). But his arguments scarce 
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king, Thoodoric—a shrewd, calculating man, who strengthened 
the Papacy not a little by obtaining from the Gothic court a 
docreo oonforring on the Roman Bishop jurisdiction in all dis¬ 
putes lietwoon the clergy and the laity. Towtirds tho end of 
his life he cAUSod an occloaiastical scandal by a monstrous 
attempt to apjwint his own succossor. Beyond this his name 
is rememlxMrod only in connexion with tho foundation of the 
remarkable church, in the neighbourhood of the I’onim, in 
honour of the twin Arabian physicians imd martyrs, SS. 
Cosmos and Damian.* 

This ohurdi is noteworthy for several reasons. Constructed 
out of tliiee ancient buildings—the temple of Itomulus son 
of Maxentius, tibie Templum Sacrae Urbis, and another^—Mid 
situated on tlie Via Sacra, close to tho B’orum, it was the first 
Christian edifice that was plantoil in tho very hisart of pagan 
Romo. It was, moroovor, tho tlrst church in Romo erected to 
local martyrs who were unconnected with Italy and tho Kternal 
City. Why tho Kasteni physicians wore singled out for tho 
sjHicial honour is not apparent.* Possibly Pope Felix wished 
to pay a kind of religious compliment to the Eastern Emperor, 
who held tho saints in veneration; imssibly he hoped to secure 
tho aid of the martyred doctors to avert or allay some plague 
which threatened from tho East. But in either case tdie dedi¬ 
cation is noteworthy as a disUnot dopirture from the older 
Roman us^, and may be considered perhaps as an expremion 
of the ipowing fwilltig of the unlvwsality of the Itoman Church. 
Once mom, BB. Cosma e Damiano apiaiars to be the finit 
example in Rome of a ohuroh named aftor tho representatives 
of a diistinot profession, and thus marks a st^ towards the 
introduction of a principle, according to which, in after-times, 
every trade and prof«»8ion in Chriitiwdom had its peculiar 
imtron swln^ and its appro|»date religious services. I^tly, 
the church was, Mid s^I is, interesting for its magnificent 
ancient mosalm, perhaps the last specimens of original aud 

us In dlMMUNilRg the swttoM tA JTobn, who w«« a dbmeoit oi Iho ttomsH 
Obttreh, wd biul over; opfortantlf oC vorifytHg bit (Bee the dbwu*- 

tdon of the tn Ibe lA^ 1.1, | S.) 

‘ hibw Vm Mkk tV. 

• II may be ntSed thel Otp^pry of Item depoeitod reltos of HB. Go«mft« 
wad ttettien in Ibe "Mituk” Bl. IforUn, oImo to b!« Mtbedml ebarab 
(dreg. Tur, Hkt, Fmm, *. Sl, 119). 
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independent Eoman art. These mosaics may yet be see^ 
Those on the arch represent the Lamb of the Apocalypse wit 
the Book of the Seven Seals; and, at the sides, the seven caiidh 
sticks, seraphs, and Evangelists with their proper symbol 
Below, the four and twenty elders, offering their crowna, Wrt 
formerly visible; but of these two defaced forms alone rcinaii 
In the tribune Christ is exhibited—a noble and colossal iigiii 
standing upon clouds of glory, with the right hand uplifted 1 
bless; and to Him St. Peter and St. Paul are presenting Cosma 
and Damian in their jewelled crowns of triumphant martyr<li»n 
On the right is St. Theodore; on the left (a modern figure d 
Pope Felix himself, offering the model of his church. lioneatl 
flows the river Jordan; and, in the lowest division of all, th 
twelve Apostles, symbolized as lambs, emerge from Jerusulfil 
and Bethlehem to adore the Lamb of God. On these mosaics 
then in their first lustre, Gregory must have often gazed, wta 
he visited the church of Felix to hear a mass, and to 
perhaps, for the repose of the soul of his pious ancestor. 

Gregory’s father bore the Imperial name of Gordianua# M 
is styled " Eegionarius,’’ but what his office was is far front 
clear. Baronius held that Gordianus was one of the sevei 
Cardinal-Deacons, called Eegionarii from their presiden<^ &WM 
the seven ecclesiastical Eegions of Eome. There is, however 
no indication in the Livesthat Gordianus was in sacro( 
orders.^ It seems more probable, on the contrary, that he Wtti 
a secular official,^ charged with the administration of the soculai 
business of one of the ecclesiastical Eegions,® where he may 

‘ TMs statement has been contradicted on the ground that, in the pictun 
described by John the Deacon (Vita iv. 83), Gordianus is wearing olorical tlrcsH- 
But the planeta and dalmatica, afterwards purely eoclesiastioal vestmautii, 
ikot at this time confined to the use of the clergy. Silvia herself is roprosonted 
as wearing a planeta; and the dalmatica was stiU worn by laymen, if not In 
wdinaay life, at least as a dress of ceremony for State oocasi<m$r. 
U^ionarius was painted in bi s court suit. 

The ^tie Ee^onarius was conferred, not only on deacons, but atoo oit 
BUD-deacons, notaries, and, later, on defensors (Greg. Epp, viii. 16). Du Cange 
says, * Be^onarii sunt a pontificibus constituti in sohola notariorum ot 8Ub- 
^aconorum guos hcebat per absentiam pontifiois in oonventu seder© clorioorutn, 
et caeteros habere honores.” 

_ * Gordianus was depicted holding the hand of St. Patel! 

q! T> T‘ ftiniply that his duties lay in the m 

which St. Peter’s Basilica was situated. 




would bo oatrustad only to mon of tried pn)blty and capacity. 
That it was also one of dignity may be inferred from the fact 
that a rich and aristocratic senator did not disdain to undertake 
its duties. Bat of Gordianua and his work weknowpraeticsdly 
nothing. Wo gather from ttio “ Lives ” that he was wealthv. 


family, and in later life she booame famous for ascetic piety. After 
the death of Gordianus she omhniced a life of seclusion, and 
went into retreat at a place called Celia Nova, close by the 
grout (locjr of the Basilica of St. I’aul.^ Here, in after-i^{ 08 , stood 
an oratory dotUcatod to the blessed Silvia; and the patrioian lady 
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act of making tie sign of the cross. In her loft was a Psalt® 
on the open page of which was inscribed the verse, " Xci m.? 
sold live, and it shall praise Thee; and let Thy judgments hdf msj 
John’s description leaves us with a pleasant impression oi 
Gregory’s parents, and the word-sketch of the aged moth.®: has » 
special charm. But the whole account is valuable inasmudh iS 
it helps us to understand some of the characteristics of Qregoi:3'’8 
mind and character. For it cannot be doubted that Gregory 
inherited certain traits from each of the parents whose portraits 
he had painted in St. Andrew’s. Some physical resemblances 
to each are noticed by John.^ And it is not to be questioned 
that many also of Gregory’s moral and intellectual peculiarities 
may be accounted for by means of the principle of heredity. 
From his mother he doubtless derived his almost feminine 
tenderness and power of sympathy, his innate bent towards 


asceticism, his religious mysticism, his self-sac rificing , 
effacing disposition. From his father, no less certainly, he 
inherited his administrative capacity, his legal acumen, his 
imswerving love of justice, and that inexorable severity towa>dte 


hardened offenders which caused him to be feared, m umm '' 
degree, even by those who loved him best. Thus the mtium # 
the parents is reproduced in the offspring, and in the transao^Diil 
of Gregory's life we are again and again reminded, now <£ 
grave-faced man of business, the administrator of the Hegion, 
now of the lovable, ascetic woman who crosses herself as she 
ponders over her Psalter. 

Gordianus and SUvia had two sons; one they called Gregory 
“the Watchful”—“non sine magno quodam praesagi%*^ 1 ^?: 
notes the early bio^apher,^ while of the other we have in 
record. That he existed is proved by two passages in Pope 
Gregory s correspondence.^ But we know nothing about him, 
not even his name. 

^ Jolx* Biao. Vita iv. 84. 

• u He adds: “ Ee etenim veia vigilavit sibi, dmn Siidate 

mto^ndo piaeoeptis, laudabiUter visit. Vigilavit et fidelibus popuUs 
docta^ rftaentis ingenio eia quo tramite oaelestia soanderent ptttofwjit.” 
t Jok Tito i. 2. Baeda (0pp. x. 268) speaks of him as “ vteflanlftl* 

smvis,iu^stBminoineii,nostraegentis apostolus.” Gregory himself possB^ 

plays on to own name in JSRp. iii. 62. He was fond of inouloating the 
of ^t(*fi^Bs,_see e.g. Moral, six. 83; xi. 8; ml. 86, 86, etc. 

i. 42, ix. 200. The Benedictine editors give other references, wroj0|^]f, 
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The remaining members of Gregory’s family may bo dis- 
missoti with a brief notice. Qordianus had three sisters, Tarailla, 
Aemiliana, and Oordiana, whoso history is related by Gregory 
himself in the thirty-eighth of his JItmilm on the Ooiq>ek} 
These latliea, it appears, at one and the same time, firetl with 
enthusiasm for the monastic life, dedicated themselves to 
virginity. Following a custom not unusual in tliis i>eriod, they 
did not retire into a nunnery, but lived togetlier in their 
own house, subjecting themselves to all the severities of the 
monastio rule. Soon the sanctity of Tarsilla and Aemiliana 
became renowned, but Gordiana's love of soUtuy holiness 
lapidly grew oool. Hons oonversation bored her, and she 
b^an to cultivate tihe society of girls who wme stiU in the 
world. Daily therefore the frivolous maiden was visited with 
the rebukes of her elder sisters. While these interviews lasted 
she would dutifully assume a look of seriousness, and listen 
witli attention to the strictures on her coiulnet. Hut tluj 
moment tluy wort^ ended all her gravity wm cost aside, and 
the inoorrigihle Gordiana would return light-heartedly to her 
aoraal oetsH|«itiona One night Tarsilla—the saintliest of the 
sisters—holield in a vision her anc^tor, Pope Felix, who 
showed her " a mansion of jiorpotual Imghtnoss,” and said, 
“ Como, for I reeoive thee into this mansion of light.” Soon 
nfWwanis she fell til of a fever, which eventually proved fatal. 
When her last hour drew near, and the crowd of relativos 
and Mends ” that usnally assemble for the death of weU-bom 
persons ” stood about her IkkI, she saw a second vision of the 
Lord Himself, and cried out to Uie bystanders, " Back, back I 
Jesus comes I ” And while they stood looking in bewilderment, 
her soul left the body amid an odour dt such wonderful 

into iti li« 44» il gMoiwa imlnuffi « t « 

luw mmm to Miew 0i^prf*• bpolbtf willi Hit 

nmt Clluriww. ii^l Hi* It m itojiollTO, mi Ito li f 

to IhsI 'ftfiblittiw who, In il, I* li niildi g Imtor*** M© Mliiftl 
«liip if teflW itt mm* Itt S» Is .rih^ to Ito 

In FimpnlmiM fmltiM » fmire nmlm 

«iiilr«ioltt» Hit ** n f»ti# m§M9 ** iw * Tto itotommi 

ll»l wm Pitai Pwfiol nl ibt of to 

ll« li w » ^ litt nsiiift In 

Tm. im* *. I. 

• ®to stoi^ ^ imtti te litel. I?. Ill* 
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fragrimco “that it waui t‘!mr t.< *»U tt.»i ^ : * 

mwa hail Ikh'H th«r«*.'' Hinl ih*w . •ij .* * < n ' 5. 

t*» altwat th» saiullim'Sf uf thii n-* ’.- i .l.. 
was luaclo al*ti*r hi’r tiwiih wimW, m !• »■' ■ ’ * ‘ 

«mtom}H»rarit's, havw j»liiw4 tin' jmSM S« '. 3 i 
(Imiht. For, whoii tlio w^i I tin ; p ; lo-'i f 

it was foiniil Ihat, thr«.»i|fh oint.ini - >1 ' 

kniH's hail Ihh'oiho iw hanl tw a l . i j**' ~ ; 
commiUHoraU*! on (‘liristwiii Kvi<, 

Th« doath of Tiumilltt »M([-6ur»-4 l« i- 

H*>mM tlaya aftortt'anla, AcwiH io *, o» h»tr loni, m ** ^ 

I'isutii. Hho fhoni»hl iltal h* r 4»’44 f ;•< lt< i . 

“(knnu: I htivu ki*j»t iho I#»r4’» l<itt!>.4«»v ttjils.oiS sl». 
will kiH'ji with thiai fh« tfay «»f th«* h>4> Fj *i4m»? " I 
ri'jilioil, *' lint if I otnnw iilonw, l»» lom .oii I ?«« F 
alator?” Hut th« othor »ujtw»'rwl, »»ili a !>• k * f 
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hy illnoas wul doalh; and !•>' ilut *1 «4 tlxi I 
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•'wickodiiuaa" of this yminjj woman m> i 
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ttriatocmtio r«{w aijtlui ovor tlm 4outdw tt-awdal »d « 
vow and a family misuUtianoi*, wul mum* «|» the 
Imckallding with Uw moral, " »nrr !■«# 

i^oars,” 

llMtdM ihuso Umm annla, t*r*’'jj»i(ry had ou^ .4lu r 
Patwh^ tho aiator ]}itit«tdy <4 ,S»liri«i. From t!. 
w« Itavo of htr it ai>{Mwr« that l*rti«'tw war «,*rt .^5 
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that aho mUdod aiiinowh»»w in I'amjiwmji' 
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Tlui !unn« of ( iroj^ory’s childhood was a handHoiiuj puhicti on 
t!i« 8h)i>« of tho Uiudmn, td»Mtting on a striiot nniH«Hl (llivns 
Si'nnri,* wliich nearly com'siHmds to the iiHKh'm Via di SH. 
(liovanni c I’ai»h». It nj>{H'ars to have In'cn a Hi«vcimi.s 
<lw(dlinx, containing an atrium, with a fountain of clahoralo 
design. Tho waU*ra of this spring—doubtless tho “spring of 
Mercury " of classical tiinea—vvon' later believed to posststw a, 
mimcuhms healing poUuury, and flocks of suiroring pilgrijtm 
camo to test their virtno. It was near the fountaiti, after tho 
lumsH' had been ttirncd into a inonostory and dwlicatUsl to St. 
Andrew, that On^goiy placiHl tho jdeturos of tho Itegionary 
and his wifi> which havo boon describod above. In tho pnsst'nt 
day tho {mlaoe of tJonlianns is no longer visiblo. Centuries 
havo niisiHl tins lovol of tin* soil, ajul the clumdi anti monastery 
t»f San (iregorio, which oecupy the site, are entirtdy modern. 
In IHPU, however, a seareh in tho cellars of tlm momustery 
revealetl the fact that th'.ep beneath the moileru ItuiklingH tho 
tihl housu still exists in a marvellous state of presorvation, and 
might easily Is* t'seavnUsl without intpairing thi^ stahility of 
tho church alsive. Unfortunately, tho prtjjocteil oscavntion haa 
not Ihh'U carrietl tfUt. 

Tho mnnsitm of ( Jontianus stowl in tho centre of I mistrial 
Home. Straight ls«fori> it rose that “ arjt im|H>ru,‘' tho Ualatino 
Hill, cttveml with its thickly cluHtering pnlacos, and hauntt*d 
by stftmgo meitmries of many Kmponrrs. Viewtsl frtun without, 
the staUtly ImiUUngs tjf the I’nlalino wore still magnificent. 
Valentiniajj tlw> Thinl hiul put them in reimir, and the havoc 
of (loths and Vandals hatl made hut slight impression on thoir 
iiolid 8tnictan«i. Within, however, was ono vast tlosolatiott”—a 
wilderness of empty courts and closed apartments, chokotl with 
rubbiiih a*«l strown with tho fragments of hrtikou oruamout 
iwmI statuary. It is true that isirtions of those Imildings wortj 
still in uae. ThecRtorie staywl in tho Imisjrial pahmo in tho 
year fiOtl; ami after Homo was rwstorotl to tho Kmpiro a fow 
olliciids hml llteir msidentas here, lint a mcro t;orner of Uic 

in.f.l •'thin *• omy wwiii eltltw rstertmt or mslortml »mit. Hut rIubh 

f irt khK ** ln*s^ liftl-pr ^ 

if, T4f%ilti*, llitti l*iil«fla wm iIw ifiltr, 

11*4 I l»til Ilf 

* l« II. 
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Palatine must have sufficed to house the handful of Imperial 
agents, and to provide an official Eoman residence for the 
Governor at Eavenna. The rest of the buildings, with their 
halls, baths, galleries, stairways, and innumerable apartments, 
were abandoned to decay, and in their fading splendour served 
but to remind men of the brilliant Efe that had for ever passed 
away. 

On either side of the palace of Gordianus rose stupendous 
monuments of Eoman wealth and luxury. Let us imagine a 
friend of Gregory’s family approaching the Eegionary’s house 
about the year 540, from the direction of the Porta Appia, the 
modem Porta di San Sebastiano. Passing along the Appian 
Way, the ''queen of long roads,” the smooth and perfectly fitting 
stones of which provoked about this time the admiration of 
Procopius,^ he would reach before long the Thermae Antoninianae, 
the magnificent Baths of Caracalla. These huge baths, which 
could accommodate, it is calculated, no less than sixteen 
hundred bathers at once, were still in good preservation, for 
here the hand of the spoiler seems to have been withheld. Had 
our traveller seen fit to enter, he would have found undimmed 
as yet the splendour of mosaic pavements and painted ceilings. 
Here still stood the massive sculptured columns, the seats of 
polished marble, the huge porphyry vases. Here, above all, 
remained the masterpieces of art, of which some specimens—the 
Hora of ITaples, the Parnese Hercules, the Parnese Bull, the 
Venus Callipyge—are the glory and pride of latter-day 
museums. And yet, for all its beauty, the place had lost its 
use. The vast swimming-bath, once filled with clear water by 
a branch aqueduct of the Marcia, had been dry since 537. The 
motley throngs of bathers that used to assemble here—the 
chattering gangs of philosophers, the swarms of pickpockets, 
the spouting poets who had to be driven away with showers of 
stones, the debauchees in quest of a new intrigue, the great 
lords, the lackeys, the officials of the Government—came now 
no more. The Baths of Caracalla were deserted—save for a 
few loungers who found therein a shady refuge from the blazing 
simshine, or for some homeless vagrant, glad to spend a summer 
night on the carven benches. Had our traveller been a moralist 


Procopius De Bell. Goth. i. 14. 
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or a pious Churcliman, he would, no doubt, have exulted in the 
change; for morality was scandalized at the disorders which 
occurred amid those nude, promiscuous crowds, where sex was 
not separated from sex, and the Church had ever shown itself 
the enemy of that luxurious form of cleanliness which was the 
great delight of the pagan sons of Eome. But whether for good 
or for ill, it is certain that since 637 the Baths of Caracalla 
were unused and empty; and already, doubtless, the weeds were 
pushing through the untrodden floors, and the spiders were 
weaving thick veils about the sculptured faces of the heroes 
and the gods. 

Leaving the Thermae beliind him, the guest of Gordianus 
would now skirt, on the left, the slopes of the Aventine—once 
an aristocratic quarter, crowded with sumptuous palaces of 
nobles and millionaires, but, since the throe days’ sack in 
August, 410, a more unsightly, complicated ruin. Beyond, 
between this dreary hill and the south-west rise of the Balatino, 
ho would find still standing a gigantic, weather-beaten mass of 
stone and marble, the far-famed Circus Maximusd But already 
the vast building was beginning to decay, and portions of its 
masonry had fallen to the ground. Here, too, was void and 
silence. The frantic mob, drunk with excitement, no longer 
screamed and elbowed through the corridors and seats. In 
former days, as Ammianus tells us,® the Circus was for the 
Homan populace at once “ their temple, dwelling, meeting-place 
—in short, their whole hope and desire.” He describes how 
they quarreUod on the highways over the Blues and the Greens, 
how grey-beards would swear that the State would certainly 
be lost unless their favourite colour won, how on the night 
before the contest many were sleepless through anxiety, and 
how, when the groat day came, they rushed away, before the 
sun was risen, to secure good places. Even the misfortunes of 
the State did not, for a long time, quench the popular enthu¬ 
siasm ; and Salvian has recorded his horror of their levity in an 
often-quoted sentence, " You would suppose,” ho wrote, “ that 
the whole people of liome lias become glutted with the sardonic 
herb; it laughs even as it dies.” ® But in Gregory’s birth-year 

^ On tha Olroui, sea Oaasiodorug For, iii, 51. 

® Amm. Marc, xxiML 4. 

^ SaWan. De Qnbmimtiom Dm vil. 1: *‘Hoa et In metn oaptiTitetls 
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Itlit'nil in this rosiMset, wiia falling; ami the Byzantine Govern- 
jiiBiit had little inclination to conrt the Uonmn mob. lionet; 
we may imugintj that at this time all the spectoc.lea had ceoaotl. 
'I'he Golosmtum wtta tleaorttHl, and the degonerato Komana had 
no hmgor tint (»|ii>ortnnity of applauding indescribable indecencies 
on the very sjKit whore their forefatliera luul boon martyred foi 
the faith. 

t have lingowKl amid tlio surrounilings of the house ol 
Gordituius Itecatimj I fool that this majestic scenery cannot 
have failod to ereato a dcop improssion on tho mind of his 
thoughtftil cUld. Even now, when on some mild spring 
eveuing wo take our stand on tho 8tox>a of San Gregorio and 
gazo across St. Gregory’s Avenuo towards the grassy ruins o( 
the Palatine, But spoil of antuiuity is strong ui>oa us, and the 
soul is stirred with a wondering admiration of vanished things. 
What then must havt! hoeu (hegory’s feelings when, in tho lust 
yeans of the cdassical age, he mi.Hod his eyes to tlie yet abiding 
munHitiuH of tint Giutsara, or nnnblwl threugh the ample spaced 
itf the C!irc 4 is, or waUduul from some gidUiry of the Flavian 
Amphitheatre the sunshine playing tm the hreiizo (»f Nent’f 
colossal statue? It cannot Iw doubted tliat amid these hisUirit 
phutes there was engendered in him that awlont patriotism ami 
pride in his Itoman raoe and name for which tlireughout hif 
later life he was distinguishiKl. And may we not conjetsttmi 
furtlier, that the failing glories of tho abandunotl raonumonti 
may have touched his spirit with Bio gentle melancholy awl 
gitivity which ap|H»ani to have cast a shiuhiw oven over hi> 
childlttssl ? Growing up amid Bio relics of a groatuess that !im; 
lassed, daily reminded hy the hoautiful hroken inarhles of Bit 
vanity of Biings, he was accustomml to hsik on the worhl wiB 
stiwowfhl eyes. The thrill, the vigeur, ami the joy of life wen 
not fOT him. Itather ho saw asymlml of the worhl in Bint vimt 
tlesolatwl placo of the C’aosors—a phwo oncti re.iK!ht»iiig will 
the staimi of music and Bio laughter of hreathiiig throngs, hm 
now a sombre, spirit-hauntoti realm of sihmeu imd decay 
Boneatli Bits Maldening shadow Gntgory grew up. Jle nevci 
attaimid a |airfoct sanity of vtew. From his hirlh he was sick 
a victim of Bio malady of Bm Middle Agt». 







CHAPTER II 

THE WOEIjD of GEEGOEY’S CHILDHOOD 

Of Gregory’s early life no details are recorded in the “Lives, 
and, in order to get a notion of its general outline, and of ti 
circumstances and scenes amid which it was passed, we m 
compelled to fall hack on secular and ecclesiastical historie 
like those of Procopius and the Papal Biographer, on antiquaria 
information supplied hy writers such as Cassiodoms, and o 
the discoveries of recent archaeological research. In this wa 
we are able to reconstruct in some degree the history of the fiw 
fifteen years of Gregory’s life; we can estimate at least tb 
extent to which he was affected by the stirring events in Ital^ 
can picture his surroundings and society in Eome, and indicat 
the general course of his education and the nature of hd 
interests and pursuits. The question of Gregory’s educatio 
win he reserved for treatment in the following chapter. In th 
present I shall attempt to describe the world of Gregory 
childhood—not, indeed, the greater world of the Eoman Empin 
which concerned the boy only indirectly, but his own immediat 
world of Italy and the Eternal City. I shaU endeavour t 
represent the state of Italy and its fortunes during the Secon 
Gothic War, the condition of Eome and Eoman society, and th 
situation of the Church, and particularly of the Papacy. Bu 
first it will be necessary to give a brief account of a man an 
a woman, whose faces indeed our saint was never destine 
to behold, but whose counsels and ambitions were, unde 
Providence, most instrumental in shaping the life and fortune 
of him and aU his countrymen. I refer, of course, to th 
rulers of the Eoman world, Justinian and Theodora. 

i6 
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(a) The Mulers of the liofnan World-. 

On that dimly lighted stage of the sixth ccntnry two actors 
jilay a foremost part. They are the leading charucters, in whom 
tho tragedy and the comedy of it centre, and around whose 
plans luul passions tho whole world-play is built up. It Is 
difficult for us, l<K)king back across the centuries, clearly to 
realize their personalities, to strip them of tho garb with which 
tnulition and the prejudice of historians have invested them, 
and see the true Justinian and Theodora as they appeared to 
their contemiwraries in tho shining city on the Bosphonia. 
The olioraotor of tho man is particularly indistinct Ho seems, 
as it were, to hide himself away deep in tho shadow of his own 
groat works, and when wo try to gi'asp his personality, he 
IKsrsistontly eludes our hold, and, instead of tho llesh-and-blocHl 
Justinian, we .see before us only the airy domes of St. Sophia 
or the i)onderouH volumes of tho Homan law. 'fhe woman, on 
the other hand, has been more plainly delineated, but the 
artist who sketahtid the portrait was an eiu'my; hence the 
colouring of the pictimi is the darkest, ami loathsome details 
are inserted, the accuracy of which cannot he relied ujKin. In 
the case of either, then, it is hard to discern tho truth, yet wu 
must endeavour, if we can, to arrive at some idea of the character 
and work of theso two {KtUintates, who governed and oppressed 
tho Homan world when (Iregory was a boy. 

First, then, Justinian, A fair, llercui-looking, rod-chookeil 
man, with long nose ami shaven chin, ami curly grizzled hair, 
rather thin about the itrown, carrying his 8hai>oly figure with a 
fine air tif distinction, and, although now eomowhat jiast tho prime 
of life, still consciously vigorous with the strength of an iron 
tmnstitution iuheritwl fram a hardy stesik of Dacian jwasants; 
■ such is our first stiiau ficial impression of the Homan Emperoi .* 
Ilia virtijo attnicteil notims in a not over-virtuous ag<n Men 
remarkml upon his chastity, his tem^smintat his habitual self- 
rostrainl, an«l admlrml a priiuiu who was witiafiml with tm 
ahatemious diet, and who out short tho hours allotted to sleep 

' JtMMinw |>. 435 Uoan) j ChntnioM Paw>utl« vol. i. p. (WB 

{*(4, Oiwknaiw Umt. vol. 1. p. 043 («U. Boan). I’roooplu* UitL Are. 3 

Aitirms test JuMtiaisu rwombUsi tli« Kmpvror Homitisa. 

vote t. 
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that Justinian not only claimed but also exercised. He gathered 
all the wires into his hands, and his puppets had to dance as he 
directed. Nor would he ever tolerate the least infraction of 
obedience, for he himself was perfectly persuaded that “ nothing 
was greater, nothing more sacred, than the Imperial majesty.” ^ 
Like another great autocrat, Justinian might have cried, The 
world—^it is I.’’ 

Absolute Justinian was, and he possessed to the full the 
absolute sovereign’s passion for reshaping and subduing, for 
moulding his environment in accordance with his will. He 
was wonderfully successful. His great juristic works have 
modified the law of every civilized nation. His victories in 
Italy, Africa, and Spain altered for a time the geography of the 
Homan world, and determined the course of history. His 
splendid architectural works connect his name for ever with the 
perfect culmination of the new forms of Christian art. He 
tampered with theology, and the decisions which he promulgated 
were sanctioned by the Church. In the history of industry, of 
learning, of institutions, of manners, his reign is a landmark— 
in the history of industry, by reason of the introduction of the 
silk manufacture into Europe ^; in the history of learning, by 
reason of the abolition of the schools at Athens, a measure which 
dealt a final blow to pagan thought and philosophy, and made 
education definitely Cliiistian; in the history of institutions, 
through the extinction in this period of that venerable relic of 
the past, the consulship ; in the history of manners, by reason 
of the great elaboration of social etiquette and court ceremonial 
which Justinian instigated and encouraged. Few princes 
have been associated with so many diverse interests and under¬ 
takings, and few have made their influence so widely felt, not 
only by the men of their own age, but by many succeeding 
generations. Justinian certainly was not of those whose names 
are writ in water. 

Justinian aimed at unity. He wished for unity in the 
Empire, East and West being reunited as in the days of 
Constantine, and welded together under a single government. 
Hence came the Vandalic and Gothic wars of reconquest. He 

1 Ood5. JmL I.xiv.l2. 

^ an account of this, see Zonaras, vol. iii. p. 172, who refers to 
Procopius Bdl, Goth» iv. 17. Compare Theophanes of Byzantium, fr. 8. 



of the State; in U»« W«*t tl»«> mhult 
proimrod tho way for th» inrHmwn of tl 
north an ovor-ineroaain}? wwartn of Itun^* a 
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and demolislied their houses. Agricultiire was mined. The 
merchants were harassed by heavy customs and monopolies. 
The grants made to the professors of the liberal arts were with¬ 
drawn. The wretched curiales were made to drain the cup 
of bitterness to the very dregs. Even the soldiers were cheated 
of pay, rations, and promotion. But meanwhile the supplies 
came in, and with the money scraped together with blood and 
tears, Justinian was enabled to indulge to the full his lust for 
building, and to send general after general to win back the 
allegiance of the revolted West.^ It is scarcely wonderful, 
however, that the people, whose interests were remorselessly 
sacrificed to the Emperor's vanity and avarice, should have 
loaded Justinian's name with execrations, and have told one 
another tremblingly that this pitiless despot was in very truth 
a " demon." ^ 

A dull, grey atmosphere envelops, as in a shroud, the con¬ 
cluding years of Justinian's reign. Erom the banks of the 
Euphrates to those of the Tagus, the world presented a dreadful 
spectacle of ruin and decay, A profound gloom settled on the 
minds of men, and Justinian himself became infected with the 
unnamed, brooding melancholy. Since he took the plague in 
542, he was never quite the same. He grew weary, morose, 
spiritless. Trivial matters occupied his thoughts, and he seems 
to have become indifferent even to the great schemes which 
once so absorbed him, and to which he owed his fame. This 
was the period of his studies in theology, and of the Eifth 
General Council. And Procopius preserves for us a touching 
picture of this once-brilliant Emperor, sitting up far into the 
night in the company of a few very aged priests, poring over the 
sacred rolls, and laboriously constructing arguments concerning 
the ultimate damnation of dead men.^ Thus the master of a 
thousand cities shut himself up within his palace library and 
left the world to its fate. Like the little Gregory in the ruinous 

^ Evagrius JETisi. iv. 29; Procopius Hist, Arc. passim ; Zonaras, vol. iii. pp. 
161,152 : Tpbs xpTj/iciTwy i^dyrXrio'iy koI vphs trvWoy^p ahrav a(f)€id^arrepos. 

rd fih ydp &p^\iarK€V els olKoSojuds, rck Bb *lv oury KaropOoivro Bcra ol 
fiovXrjs, rd Bb els voXefiovs Kal rhs vphs rovs dvdicrrafiiyovs rats laurov deKdiaeffiv 
fyiSas. Bdep Bedfiepos k^eXeyero ravra rp&wap ovk evayuv Kal 

Xdpiras ^Bet to7s vpotpdcreis alr^ rod &pyvpo\oye7v i<lievplcrKov(rt. 

a Prooop. Hist. Arc. 12. 

* Prooop. Bell. Goth. iii. 32. 
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city on the Til>or,«« tlw timi i>!«! .hHlioian isi hn i;) 4 . 
Home on the liosphorus leurnl ih.i M.i >4 lh«« v »nt!y 

things, ami moiKlily 8unh iH-muah Urn ,.i il». 

Ages. 

Ixst ns turn now to ThetHlom, the Iwiutilul. 

■whom Jnstiuiau loveil.aiul whuso Hir»ui|^>' *>!'•% o* t!«.* 
"cannot,” as tHhlitm emwtteally reiimrkt. " I*.* i«|.}4..n4t4 ■,%$ % 
trmmph of femaUs virttiM.” The ila«a;hl«'r ..f a « ijrwt nai* 
Acacins, who hud ia'tsn a kee|»wr ol the wiht i>e4‘t!4 Ud<a»j;n(|,j 
tins Oret'in faction in the lt_v*u>tii«e fjiciis, 
life lus a {mntomiuiiat niul ludietHhuevr, An a* . oiu,! „f | 
public perforinaufcs would not la’ edilyiHf!, «idl b 's'i «wui4 
the story tif her priviUo iiiiiuurn, width a i<yw<.f4 

Couatantinoph', Alexatidfiii, mol all the • itiea t<i' the 1 1 

inclined to believe, however, llml in lint inaiter l*r»<«*»p 
has exaggerated the acjtudal.* Thai Theoihaa uiuied ih« |* 
fession of actn?»» with that of a nturteiwin »<* jneiiy iwid*'; 
But her record was prolmhly no worto than that t.f 
ladies who have aci|uinHl an imenvialilH n«iU*rM»iy >.« ilm }ji>a4 
or Paris music-hall 

The wotnan was Hiuh»uble«Uy U’aniifuh Kv» ii lor l«iii 
enemy aoknowUnlges that it wtinhl U» un|aMiblo f«o any «»«*#< 
to express her lov«lin«as either in wt«rd* or w«»rk «T art* M 
was of medium height, with u ligure f«Mllh'»« in ila pr»»j«»tlwi 
Her complexion was marbhojtale, -'tleatl whil«». hiil «»4 M« kl 
her foatimss were tleltcalu iiml regular, hw e%j»rtw.#u»n k*«tt * 
alert. A isrir of magnificent hriUianl eyes lit uj. l,ef a 
gave to it a s}«irkling aniinalieii. A }tt»rtr»il of her »ti»y *ull 
soon in the famous t'untunt{Ktrttry m«»*ide »ii the i‘hnr* i» uf .H 
Vitale at Havenim. But tins rjmamly Tlie.4i.fa, l»e.|..-Lr.l w, 
her favourite isaurls, and surr«»»iii«lttl hy Uie ladi mm iif 
has certainly less of eomelineits than imghi hav« , ■ 

after the euthwsiastic praises of l*r»* t.j4tt». I'l rlwt^*. !»«w»vi 
the utmametl artist of tliw sixth rentnry wax e..i **41 >Ij 1J 
in the deUnoatlon of foinininu Isjawiy, 

Tlioodora's {lowers of fiiscjimLion iinisl h:n*» t.*’* n 

' Prooop. JiUi.Ani, 0. a f«»i« *,» ij,* ||,ji 

brief review of eeaieof lbs ItiMnln* ebuai ||, w« !!«»)- 
liutmn Mmpin) vol. I. pp. SfiO SM.) 

> Proeop. Ih A<td. it i ef. HM. Are 10. 
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Yet even so it is amazing that the prudent, middle-aged Justinian 
should have fallen a victim to her witchlike spells. Certainly 
this woman acted with consummate cleverness. To win 
Justinian's respect she retired from the public gaze, adopted a 
comparatively decent mode of life, and affected an honourable 
poverty. Then, with her charm, her wit, her alluring graces and 
attractions, she laid siege to the heart of the austere and solemn 
student. Justinian was completely captivated. He lavished 
upon his mistress his uncle's treasure and his own. He caused 
her to be ennobled with the title of Patrician, and at last he 
went so far as to form a project of uniting to himself, by the tie 
of legal marriage, the most infamous woman in all Constanti¬ 
nople. Of course there were difficulties. The Empress Euphemia, 
a highly respectable lady, would not hear of such a match, 
and she persuaded her husband to refuse his sanction. But 
after a while the Empress died, Justin was cajoled, the few 
remaining obstacles were disposed of, and Theodora the Ballet- 
dancer became the wedded wife of the most prominent and 
powerful personage of the age. 

In 527 Justinian was elevated to the purple, and a diadem 
was placed upon the head of Theodora as his independent 
colleague in the sovereignty of the Empire. Never surely did 
actress rise to such a station. She, whose business had been to 
provide amusement for the obscene, pestiferous rabble, was now 
the acknowledged ‘^mistress ” of the Eoman world, the arbitress 
of the destinies of nations. The mob that once had shrieked 
with laughter over her immodest antics, now hailed her with 
respectful acclamations as she passed in state procession through 
the streets. The great people who formerly had scorned her— 
the senators, bishops, generals, the proud officials of the Empke 
—now vied with one another in paying her their court, and 
abased themselves to implore her all-powerful mtercession. 
The Emperor himself was entirely her thrall,^ and remained 
throughout her lifetime the very model of an indulgent husband. 
It was Theodora's golden hour; and we cannot wonder if we 
see her sometimes rapt beyond all bounds in the exultation of 
her triumph. 

^ Zonaras (vol. iii. p. 151) says : '^hp^aofros 5 ^ 'lovcrrmapov ovk els fiopapxiat' v 
fiaariXeia Kar 4 (rr% dAA.* eis lUnrhovp ri) Kpdros /xe/jLepKrro. oiBhp ydp ^rrop rod 
KparovPTOs, et Kal p,a\Xopf 71 Koipotphs avr^ rov fiiov SeSdpijro, 
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GREGORY THE GREAT 

The faults imputed to the Empress are those which, migl 
naturally be looked for in a person whose moral principles we 
feeble, and who was suddenly transplanted from a station 
insignificance to one of almost unlimited power. Theodora wi 
luxurious and pleasure-loving. She slept much, rising late ax 
prolonging her midday siesta till the evening. She appreciate 
the enjoyments of the bath, and spent many hours of every day i 
the cultivation of her beauty. Her magnificent gilded apar 
ments were filled with a profusion of priceless treasures, ar 
the whole world was ransacked to furnish her table with rare e 
unseasonable delicacies. In her behaviour towards the magnah 
of the capital she was slighting and capricious. The tremblir 
senators who came to do her homage were kept for hours ooi 
fined in stuffy ante-rooms, and when at last they were admith 
to the presence, their Imperial mistress, lolling on her cushion 
received them with every mark of insult and contempt, an 
made them the laughing-stock of eunuchs and serving-women 
It cannot be denied that she was vindictive and by natui 
cruel. Those who had really injured her she never forgot < 
forgave. Beneath her glittering palace was a “ Tartarus ” < 
dungeons, and here her wretched victims were scourged an 
tortured, and, buried for years in the abysmal darknes! 
freq^uently lost their sanity and eyesight.^ 

It would be a mistake, however, to think that Theodora wt 
all bad. She was certainly no Messalina. Whatever may ha\ 
been the scandals of her girlhood, her married life at least wt 
without reproach, and not even her worst enemy could accut 
her of infidelity to Justinian. She was religious, too, after li< 
fashion—a Monophysite, yet genuinely, it seems, devout. 
was she incapable of kindly emotions and even of virtuous act 
Her chanties were widespread, and towards woinen in distret 
she showed peculiar kindness. We see her restoring to on© 
husband,® to another a lost lover.^ And in remembrance, perhap; 
of former days, she did everything in her power to ameliorat 
the lot of actresses and fallen women. live hundred of th 
latter she rescued from the streets and placed in safe keeping i 
a monastery. And we cannot doubt that Justinian’s legislatio: 
against disorderly houses,® and the measure which rendered i 

* Prooop. Sist. Are. 16. » 4 . 

• Prooop. Bell. Qoth. HI. 31. * Prooop. Hist. Arc. 3. « Nmel. 14. 
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illegal to force a woman on to the stage against her will/ were 
alike inspired by the counsels of an Empress who had once been 
an actress and a prostitute herself. Moreover, Theodora was 
gifted with a courage, intelligence and political sagacity not 
unworthy of her station.^ She proved herself a true helpmeet 
for Justinian. She could enter fully into his projects, and give 
him real assistance by her sound advice. And, above aU, when 
in 532 the Mka sedition broke out, and the Emperor himself 
grew frightened and his ministers were panic-stricken, Theodora 
restored confidence and steadied a tottering throne by her 
intrepid words, "^Empire is a fair shroud.''^ This woman, 
clearly, was not devoid of noble qualities. Had the circum¬ 
stances of her youth been other than they were, she might have 
left behind her a fragrant memory and an honoured name. But 
she could never entirely overcome the disabilities of her up¬ 
bringing. Hence, by most people in the present day, Theodora, 
when remembered at all, is vaguely thought of merely as a 
type of the nameless infamies and outrageous passions of an 
absolutism that has long since gone to dust. Critical research, 
however, pronounces a more charitable verdict. 

Such were the rulers of the world in the year 540. It 
remains to consider the condition of Italy, and to remark the 
way in which the ambitious plans of the Byzantine despots 
affected the life and fortunes of Eoman Gregory. 

(1) The Condition of Italy and the Second Gothic War, 

It was one of Justinian's aims to re-establish the broken 
unity of his Empire by the conquest of the West. This 
ambitious task was commenced by the overthrow of the Vandal 
kingdom in Africa. But Justinian could not stop short with 
this, nor would he have wished to do so, even had it been 
possible. Before ever the Byzantine armies set sail for Africa, 
John of Cappadocia had given a warning to the Emperor, If 
Africa should be reduced, it cannot be preserved unless Italy 
and Sicily be conquered in addition."^ The prince acknow¬ 
ledged the cogency of his minister's argument, yet remained 

1 Cod» Just. I. iv. 33. 

* Joh. Lydus De Magistral iii. 69: Kpeirrcav ray ivrav 5re^vor€ lirl awiffei. 

® Procop. Bell, Pars, i. 24. 

'* Procop. Bell, Vand, i. 10. 
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unshaken in his puriwsu. Ht> «r»t«‘rt‘il hii j i 
thereby pledging his honour to the de^uirio n, n.<! * oly 
kingdom of the Vandals, but also of Jhal of sSo- c 
is improbable that nelisarius.the eommand. i iievh .! v. i, „■ 
of the full extent of his nuwter’s tint <t 

us now that from the beginning .lusliitiitn d u» 

back the province of the Wtmteru (‘aeSiUs and l«« 
it with tho Empire. 

Every student of the histoiy of the sistli •■enlniy 
story of tho groat undertaking, .fustinian's "leh. 

were almost justiliutl by their rwnnukahle snei css, t !»•» Vn 
kingdom was overthrown ; Sicily was won; and «i la**!, i 
four years of war, Italy itmilf was cumiurre*!, and the •« 
king Witigis with the noblest of his lblh»wing and all 
treasurti was caniotl away in trinniph to (’otistanlitiojdn. 
the year of Gregory’s birth the First tiolhic War » »s li«i<( 
The strength of the GoUis was broken; the tlower oi (hv liglf 
men was cut off; their king was a cajrtive; tlieir kiiiiidom 
in the hands of tho UrtH'ks; luui once luoru th«' llalnin |miua 
had become a province of the Kiupiro. 

Now, Justinian’s iinst ntixiety was to make Id* cotnn 
pay. No sooner, therefore, was Italy rceiaiiinsl ttian hai 
it over to the cruel mercies of a gang of civil servaitis, who ' 
commissioiuKl to c.xU»rt money in every way from tho nnfoitu 
provincials. At tho head of tho financiat whidnistmlton 
abominable rogue, Alexander the laigolheto, iticktwniwl ’ 
Scissors,” from his alleged protiideney in dipidng g*dd t: 
without apparently altering their slm{H».* ’lids man, mi 
retinne of scoundrels like Ininsolf, swoojasl dnwj* lijs.n 
country and organized a campaign of nnivcrsal phmdiT. 1 
impossible to exaggerate tho rastjality of thnw iinan« sal , 
Men mosidy of moan condition, who by snrrcpiittoiN »nlr 
had wormed themselves into a place, utterly rlcstilnio ♦.! dt 
and scruples, they were bent solely on accaifitthiim^. 
themselves, and never UesitattHl to |H'r|H'tniite the gr«.»tem! 
most scandalous frauds when they w«‘re able |i» »j,i 
danger of detection. In tiro case of Italy thin risk wua veiy »|i 
The agents were all In collusion with one anuiher, the m'*-u 


‘ Prooop, ikU. doth, HI. t. 
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their transactions was far removed from the seat of government, 
and it was well known that Justinian was not disposed to be 
hard on the peccadillos of men who were continually forwarding 
substantial sums to the Imperial Treasury. Moreover, the 
oppressed Italians were unable to defend themselves, and could 
only suffer in dumb anguish the outrages of their persecutors. 
Thus the sharks of Alexander had it all their own way. Not 
content with imposing an outrageous assessment on the fortunes 
of the Eomans, they endeavoured to increase the profits by all 
manner of fraudulent devices. Sometimes they refused to give 
receipts; sometimes they gave them in an invalid form. Some¬ 
times they disputed the validity of those which were correctly 
drawn up. All Italians who had engaged in financial dealings 
with the Goths were ordered to produce accounts, and when 
such accounts were not forthcoming, they were compelled to 
refund in fuU. False weights and measures were used; the 
accounts presented by the Imperial auditors were shamelessly 
falsified; and extra exactions were enforced by terrorism and 
violence. Of course the greater part of the money thus 
accumulated was sent to Constantinople, but much of it 
remained in the hands of the nefarious agents, who fattened and 
grew wealthy on the pillage of their victims.^ 

The miseries of Italy were further augmented by the rapacity 
of the Byzantine commanders and their troops. When Belisarius 
returned to the East in 540, he left behind him eleven generals, 
to whom was entrusted the task of completing the subjugation 
of the country. These generals, however, divided by mutual 
jealousies and suspicions, were unable to agree upon any plan 
for the reduction of the enemy, and, instead of carrying on the 
war, devoted their whole attention to amassing private fortimes. 
They came to an understanding with the tax-gatherers, and in 
concert with them arranged for the thorough spoliation of their 
several districts. The common soldiers, as was natural, followed 
the example of their officers. Military pay was extremely 
irregular, promotion had to be purchased, and offences against 
discipline were at this time punished with heavy fines. Hence 
the soldiers, being in need of money, sought to provide for 

^ The logothetes were awarded one-twelfth of aU the monies they re¬ 
covered for the Treasury. Such a system of payment, of course, was a direct 
incentive to extortion. 
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themselves at the expense of tlH» euntiiu'j> «i; ius4 ilm t\ 
officers permitted them to do j«o Ion;; ti.'« ihvv th.nmdv 
received a iKjrcontago of tlio lKH)ty* 'rioj.i tfnh wn » l- lniri 
into the hand of the spoiler, and in-oaiiddo avail- o H 

bare. What the logothote loft tlio gi'iioral .us-1 wb,»l ll 
general loft the common Hohlier curried nwa v, 

The military regulation, in acnordaino with whoh «•!!(•«*- 
against disciplino might he condoii*’*! by pnynn-nt >«i <* itji*-, a 
a further source of miaory to the Itulimw. For, « <w(|4i 

hatl to fear only a jmcuniary mulct, ho fnel th*> b 'n'i •i*ni|i 
in committing offences against the public j*oacn ‘Ihn* sj 
pixjjierty and persons of the unfortunate pnivrietak we 
never safe. And if we would jtmli^e Ui the full ttm laerur 
such a situation, wo must remember that these »oldiot«t uf s| 
Imperial armies were Itomans only in imme, hhon »*f i»n«l 
there was but a small proiKirtioii. The hulk of the tfwi| 
consisted of a heterogeneous medley »>f Iwrhariaiw lihwr*, llwu 
Persians, Gopids, lloruls—•knowing: tiot a word of IaiIo. »t 
scartiely any Greek, and wild with all the untamwl 
the lawless savage. To the unbridbat lusia and l*»iindle 
avarice of these lieitse men, the iniaerahle tnhabilaulx wf ll«! 
were abanclimed. Tlioir sufferinga can la* j«ifBlbde«t only I 
the worst of those endured in retamt tiiuns by ibw wreMa 
subjects of the Turkish Qovenunent. 

But in addition to all these troubles, the taiuntryinen 
Gregory wero eximsed to the tomnurta uf fatniue uini |«-<itdeni 
Procopius has left us a grim deaerlption of tie* •■onniiy . 
the jHHjplo iu the last year of the war.* The liebU. whi» 
for two years had been left uncultivated, were wilenl ar 
deserted. The inhabitants of Tuscany IwUsjk tlHtn»*«lv. s s 
the mountains, where tliey fed «>u the acorns wbnb llw 
gathered in the forests. The dwollora in the Aeimha fb« k? 
into Picenum; hut famine followed hani at iheir hw U, and i 
Pioenum itself not less than fifty tlHiwiMiwd pesenmtii j«i*r»sbe*J i 
starvation. The whole of the centml and imrileun j.*in 
Italy was transformed into a barnur wilderneas. The 
of the prople themselv^ was shm’king in the en»*-ni 
Honibly emaciated, thmr flesh <toi»»uin«d away for waiil 


• Procop, ileU. (k>th. If. •*». 
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nourishment, and their skin dried up like leather and just 
clinging to their bones; their complexions, surcharged with 
bile, a vivid yellow which gradually changed to black, giving 
them the appearance of bumt-out torches; their eyes terrible 
with a lurking look of horror or the glare of downright madness; 
their digestions so ruined that many were killed by the food 
when at last it came; these miserable, famine-ridden scare¬ 
crows would totter out into the country to seek for grass or 
herbs wherewith they might allay the gnawing of their hunger. 
Sometimes as they kneeled down and tried to pluck the 
herbage from the ground their strength failed them and they 
collapsed. And where they fell, there they lay and died. No 
one buried them. Even the carrion birds found it not worth 
while to attack their fleshless corpses. Instances of cannibalism 
occurred. Two women, who lived together in a cottage near 
Eimini, made a practice of enticing wayfarers to their house, 
murdering them in their sleep, and devouring their bodies. 
Seventeen men they so disposed of; the eighteenth awoke at 
the critical moment, forced the hags to confess everything, and 
afterwards killed them both. Particularly grievous were the 
sufferings of the children abandoned by their desperate parents. 
Procopius has a curious story of one baby, deserted by its 
natural mother, and adopted and suckled by a she-goat. Other 
women had compassionately attempted to take charge of the 
infant, but the animal frustrated all their efforts to deprive it 
of its nurseling.^ 

Amid such wretchedness it was almost a relief when war 
broke out once more. Belisarius had broken the power of the 
Goths, but he had not destroyed it. The city of Pavia still 
remained in their hands, and the incapacity and slackness of 
the Imperial generals allowed them time to rally and reorganize 
their forces. Towards the end of 541 (after the short reigns of 
Ildibad and of Eraric, a Eugian 2 ), Baduila, Ildibad's nephew, 
better known to history under the name of Totila, was elected 
king of the Goths, and with his accession commenced the second 
act of the Gothic war. 

Of all the Gothic princes with whom we are acquainted, 
Totila is perhaps the most amiable. A truly romantic figure, 


Prooop. Bell. Qoth. ii. 17. 


= im. iii. 1, 2. 
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information respecting Totila been limited to the references 
in the Dialogues, we should have pictured him as nothing 
better than a bold swashbuckling captain, with the instincts 
and disposition of a furious beast. In Gregory’s excuse, how¬ 
ever, it may be remembered that Totila was an Arian; and 
nothing that an Arian could say or do would be likely to find 
favour with the most orthodox of Popes. Moreover, Gregory 
belonged to the senatorial class, which suffered most during the 
Second Gothic War. Gregory would himself be just old 
enough to feel and recollect the horrors of the siege of Eome in 
546; and when in after-life he looked back upon those dreadful 
days, it is not unnatural that he should harbour some bitterness 
against the man whom he regarded as the author of all the 
suffering. None the less, however, Gregory’s criticisms of 
Totila are grossly unjust, and require to be corrected from 
authorities less prejudiced. 

So soon as Totila took command the fortunes of the Goths 
in Italy underwent a change. After frustrating an attempt of 
the Eoman generals to capture Verona, the Gothic army won a 
brilliant victory at Faenza, and followed this up with another 
in the valley of Mugello. This was the prelude to the recovery 
of Central and Southern Italy. Passing Eome by for the 
moment, Totila marched into the southern provinces, carrying 
all before him. In 543 Naples itself surrendered, and the 
South again acknowledged the Gothic sovereignty.^ It was pro¬ 
bably on this march to the siege of Naples that the king paid 
a memorable visit to St. Benedict at Monte Cassino, and 
listened awe-struck to the famous prophecy: “ Much evil doest 
thou; much evil hast thou done; refrain thyself now from 
unrighteousness. Thou shalt go over the sea; shalt enter Eome. 
Nine years shalt thou reign; in the tenth thou shalt die.” ^ 

After securing the South, Totila proceeded to make good his 
position in Central Italy. Fermo, Ascoli, Spoleto, Assisi fell 
before his arms, and Perugia was closely invested, though it still 

might, if true, establish against Totila the charge of cruelty. But Procopius, 
who is a far better authority, gives us a very different impression of his 
character. Of. Procop. Bell, Goth, iii. 6, 8, 86, etc. Yet even Procopius gives 
one instance of cruelty (iii. 6). 

‘ Procop. Bell, Ooth, iii, 3-7. 

• Greg. Dial, ii. 15. 
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held out. At length he was ready for the greatest undertaking 
of all—the blockade of Eome. 

Meanwhile, in 544, the veteran Belisarius had once again 
set foot in Italy. But in the broken man who coasted round 
the head of the Adriatic, and took up his quarters at Eavenna, 
it was difficult to recognize the celebrated conqueror who had 
led away captive the successors of Genseric and Theodoric, and 
had filled Constantinople with their golden spoils. Of this 
early Belisarius Procopius has left us a portrait.^ A tall and 
handsome man was he, sober and chaste and liberal; a general 
adored by his soldiers; a tactician, daring without rashness, 
prudent without fear, slow or rapid in attacking the enemy 
according to the exigencies of the moment ” ; a man, however, 
whose military genius was not, it seems, of the highest order, 
and whose private character was warped and twisted, mainly 
through his inordinate, blindly doting fondness for his evil- 
minded wife. This woman, indeed, was the undoing of 
Belisarius. AH the unsavoury story of the scandalous amour, 
the husband’s jealousy, the unfaithful wife’s revenge, may be 
read by those who are curious in such matters in the pages of 
the Byzantine historian.^ Here it is sufficient to observe that 
the spirit of Behsarius had been crushed by domestic troubles, 
while his external fortunes had been injuriously affected by the 
jealous suspicion of Justinian and the relentless hostility of 
Theodora. A disgraced and humbled man, Belisarius returned 
to the scene of his former triumphs to straighten out, as best he 
might, the tangled skein of Italian history. 

Towards the close of 545 Totila invested Eome.® If, as is 
probable, Gordianus and his family were shut up in the city 
during the siege, their sufferings must have been acute. Eome 
was defended by Bessas, the general, with a garrison of some 
three thousand Imperial troops. The personal bravery of the 
commander is unquestioned, but, like all the rest of the generals 
of the Empire, he was excessively avaricious, and did not hesitate 
to turn even the famine of the people into a source of profit to 
himself. The com in the public granaries was sold to wealthy 
citizens for extortionate sums, and as the pressure of starvation 
became more intense the market-price of provisions rose. A 

1 Procop. Bdl, Ooth. iii. 1. * Procop. Hist. Arc, 1-4. 

^ Procop. Bell. Qoth. iii. 17. 
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quarter of wheat fetched more than £20, an ox was sold for 
£30, a filthy mixture of one part flour to three parts bran cost 
over £5. As time went on animal food was scarcely procurable. 
Even dogs, rats, and mice were greedily devoured, and a cut 
from a dead horse was reckoned an exceptional luxury. The 
poorer citizens were reduced to a diet of nettles, which they 
cooked with care to prevent them stinging their lips and 
throat. Some were forced by the pangs of hunger to consume 
yet more loathsome food. Heart-rending scenes were witnessed. 
One Eoman father, driven frantic by the piteous cries of his 
children, walked calmly with his family to the nearest bridge 
over the Tiber, and there, veiling his face with his mantle, 
flung himself headlong into the river, in full view of his five 
little ones and of passers-by. The general, gloating over his 
treasure, was blind to these horrors; but some civilians made 
noble efforts to alleviate the distress. Eusticiana, daughter of 
Symmachus and widow of Boethius, gave away her entire 
fortune, so that she was herseK reduced to destitution; and 
Pelagius, deacon of the Eoman Church, was scarcely less 
generous. But the liberality of a few could avail little amidst 
the universal famine. At last the citizens, in desperation, 
flocked in a body to the Palatine and implored the Greek 
governor to end their sufferings in any way—either to feed 
them, or to kill them, or to permit them to quit the city. 
Bessas made a callous speech, refusing absolutely to accede to 
any of these requests. Later, however, their continued im¬ 
portunity, backed by a substantial bribe, induced him to change 
his mind, and he suffered a certain number to depart. But 
many of the fugitives either died of weakness on the open road 
or were intercepted as they endeavoured to escape through the 
enemy's lines. 

The siege went on, Belisarius, in the spring of 545, had 
written to Justinian urgently requesting money and troops. 
His messenger, however, delayed in Constantinople, and for 
several months no reply was vouchsafed to his application. 
When at length the tardy reinforcements arrived in Italy, 
Belisarius took up a position at Portus, and from there he made 
a gallant effort to convey provisions into Eome. His plan, 
however, was frustrated on the point of success by the folly 
and disobedience of his lieutenant Isaac, and by the failure of 
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Bessas to co-operate on his side for the relief of the city.^ 
Then Belisarius, bitterly chagrined, fell sick of a fever, and 
the last lingering hopes of the beleaguered Eomans flickered 
out. 

Now the food was almost gone. Eich and poor alike were 
compelled to support life on grass and nettles. Even the 
soldiers had to go without their rations, and had scarcely 
strength sufficient to take their posts upon the ramparts. All 
discipline was neglected. The sentries, if they would, might 
slumber at their stations; the officers ceased to go the rounds. 
The citizens refused to help to man the walls. Soon disaffection 
spread among the demoralized troops. Eour Isaurian soldiers 
entered into treaty with Totila, and on December 17, 546, 
betrayed Eome to the besiegers. Bessas, indeed, had received 
warning of the conspiracy, but, being wholly immersed in money¬ 
making, had with almost incredible carelessness disregarded it, 
so that when the end came it took him by surprise. Amid 
the wild panic and confusion he had not time even to remove 
his ill-gotten treasure, but as Totila and his Goths entered 
the city by the Asinarian Gate, the Eoman general, with the 
remainder of his troops, fled for his life through another. A 
few wealthy nobles, who still had horses left to carry them, 
accompanied him. 

The Goths poured into the city. Before them stretched a 
network of empty streets, lined with deserted palaces and 
temples. Hardly a creature was to be seen. In all Eome, so 
Procopius says, only fi.ve hundred people remained alive,^ and 
these lurked hidden in the dark corners of the houses or had fled 
for refuge to the tomb of St. Peter. Nothing but the blare of 
trumpets and the shouts of the invaders broke the deathlike 
stillness, with now and then the scream of some wretched 
Eoman who was dragged from his concealment and massacred. 
The number of men killed, however, was insignificant. The 
Women, in accordance with the king’s express orders, were all 
spared. 

While his troops were piUaging the city, Totila marched 
in procession to the Basilica of St. Peter. Here he was con¬ 
fronted by the Archdeacon Pelagius, bearing in his hands a 

* Prooop. Bell, Goth, iii. 19. 


® Ibid, iii. 20. 
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The sick general roused himself to write to Totilii, pleatling for 
the existence of the Eternal CJity. lie urged tlio king U» eon- 
sider that, if ho wm victorious in the war, Uumo wtnihi In* 
his fairest possession; wlien'Jts, if lu' failed, the preservation 
of the place would give him a claim ujKin the gratitude of the 
Emperor. On the other hand, the iiestruction t>f Itoiue would 
bring upon him the abhoirencsi of the entirts worhl iumI the exi" 
oration of posterity. The (loth, with Ids tjsual rwnsonahlein-ss, 
allowed himself to Iw convinced, 8U8 |h«kU« 1 the work of denudi- 
tion, and retired into Lucania. For forty «laya home wuh uttorly 
abandoned and desolate. 'I’lu'u neli.Harius, with inagniticonl 
audacity, reoccupied tlie city, rtmghly n'puired the walls vvifti 
any rude materials that came to hand, »lug otit the ditch, iiiid 
barrieadeil the vacant spaces of the gates. The Jhuuuns tiis- 
persed in Campania flocked hack to their Iwloveil luuue, iintl 
when Totila, by forced miuuhos, arrived once more uistii the 
scene, he was unable to onbet an outniucan liejHdhnl in Ihmi 
assaults, the Goths could only sullenly n>tinj.* 

This was tlio last groat feat of Itolisaritjs in Italy. Aftor 
some months of desultory fighting in the south, iluring which 
his plans were continually thwarted hy the iiegligeme »iid 
disobedience of his subonliaates, he Is'ggeil to !s' recalled, iiiid 
quitted Italy for ever in SoptemlHsr, S4H.* 

' Prooop. IklL Goth. 111. 34. 

• The end ol tUi« brave but unhappy warrior may be brietty retalett. T«« 
years later, In fiSS, the Kotrlgur Iluus, uniter their kins, Kalwr^ui, ert»N*«>d 
the Danube and passed Into IDhraeo, Thenee tutn iletnehmenl nian'hed twta 
Greece, others ravaged the Ohersonese, aiti! the riMt tutik their way tuwwnt* 
Oonstantinople and penetrated to within eighteen niltes ut the etty. tn l»t« 
extremity Justinian once again eaited on the old geiierat to take the 
and Belisarius marched out on his last eam{Hilgn. With only thiee hunt}t-r4 
veterans and a rabble of untririned rustles he managed to repulse the Ituo#, 
who withdrew from the elty, and were eventually brilssl hy the FaM|*er*»r 1 ** 
return to their homos beyond the Danuho (Agathliw I/m{. v. it.iiyy,). The 
great setvioe of Holisarlus was rewarded, as usual, hy Ingratitude. Itn 
coldly rooeivod by the Kmiwror and the Court, and continued out of fav «.»*». 
In 503 he was oven aoousod of conspiracy; his fortune was «swl 

for eight months ho was in deep disgntoe (MalaJas. pp. «*.ta. im ; Thp«jtli»*iir» 
A. M. 6066). His innocence, it is true, was In the end e«tat 4 i«liB,l, and l*ts 
honours restored to him, but ho did not long sun-lve hi* ai't)uitl«l. In kfati ti, 
606, Belisarius died - a noble nmn, a brilliant soldier, and a notable e*#nsp}« 
for the warning of those who put their trust in prineus. {K».r tbu aje*'rypili*» 
story of the bllndnwis and beggary of lielisarius, >m thu Author «»f the dwfi 
nuitates Cimiaatimpoimme («d. Paris) p. 7 , and Jmwiuw Tmlmn Vhti. 
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The next year Tofcila i-ocapturod Uoraod Tho aicgo was 
short, anti mmocoTnpaniotl by tho horrors of tho former. Tho 
Konum gonoral, Diogonoa, had taken oaro to till tho granaries, 
and, inoroovor, had sowti with corn lai-go tratsts of land within 
tho (tity walks. Thoro was, thoroforo, no foav of famine; though 
tho apoctaolo of waving corn-fiolds on tho site of what had onco 
boon tho most densely iKipulatod region on tho surface of tho 
globo must have been to tho Eoinans a melancholy token of 
thoir city's downfall. As before, Isaurian troachory unbarred 
the giitas, and Totila entered, a second time, in triumph. But 
his jiolic.y was now entirely altered. Ho showed tho greatest 
clemency to tho vanquished ganison; lio made an effort to 
repair tho buildings of Itome; ho condescended even to amuse 
the iwoploby a chariot-raco in tlio (Jirens Maximus. Moreover, 
ho issued a ju’oclamation inviting all tho oxilod liomans to 
return to thoir homos and rosunui thoir aecnistomod life. It is 
prohal)lo that (tordianua re.spi>ndod to this ('all. Anxiety to 
rtsclaim his property on tho ('tudian, as well as tho necessity of 
resuming tho offu'ial suporintondeiujo of his Uegion, would 
haston his return. And at this time, jH!rhap.s, Home was tho 
safest place for a Romati noble. Accordingly, wo may coiy'ecturo 
that in o-W little (h-egory'-now, according to our chronology, 
nine years of age—ttKtk up again his residence in tho city of 
which ho was afterwards destined to hocomo tho Bishop and 
Father. 

The war drugged wearily on. Totila, in HHO, carried his arms 
to Sicily, and distiuieting rumoum doubtless reached Qonlianus 
of tlia spoliation of his rich imsseasions in the island. Other 
reports too wore circulated iji the Fora^—that Sardinia hfwl 
submitted to tho Ootlis, that (lermanus, husband of Witigis’ 
widow, was coming to claim tho allegiance of both Goths and 
Homans, then that (lermanus had perished at Snrdica, that 
Totila's fleet had lieon defeated at Hinigagiia, and the siege of 
Ancona had been raised, that Artal>anes had recovered Sicily 
for tlie Empire.* These and other stories lawsod from mouth to 

111 , sat SIS; will tor a criUaliiro ot the fable, Mahon Lifi uf IMimrim 
Pl>. 441 478 f Wtiley likb^ »/ Qnx« 1. 49tf 481; IJodgkiu Italy mtd her 
ImaderM iv. sm m.) 

• I*ro<a>p. lieU. (Mh. 111. 80, 

’ IbW. lit. 89, 40; Iv.'iS, 111. 
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mouth, debated and canvassed by excited groups in the piazzas 
and under the porticoes. 

At last came tidings of overwhelming import. It was 
reported in the city that Justinian had given commission to the 
eunuch Narses to come to Italy and end the war. 

It has been remarked of Justinian that he was always 
particularly happy in his choice of instruments for the execution 
of his designs. Tribonian the lawyer, Anthemius the architect, 
John the money-getting prefect, Belisarius the soldier, were, all 
of them, men peculiarly adapted for the work which they were 
set to do. Not less so was Narses, the Persarmenian. A little 
man, with a feeble, puny body, but an active and powerful 
brain,^ reared from his childhood in a hot-house atmosphere 
of plot and court intrigue, a past master in all the wiles and 
windings of diplomacy, gifted with a profound knowledge of 
men which enabled him to handle diflS.cult affairs with success¬ 
ful skill, Narses had rapidly come to the front. After filling 
the office of Chartulary of the Imperial Bedchamber, he was 
promoted to the post of Grand Chamberlain, thus becoming one 
of the highest officials in the Empire. By a timely service, 
rendered during the sedition of the Nika, he had won the 
gratitude and confidence of Justinian,^ and his influence with his 
master was powerful enough even to loosen the strings of the 
Imperial purse. But with all classes his popularity was great. 
The people liked him for his generosity. The troops liked him 
because he secured them their arrears of pay, looked after their 
interests, and was liberal in rewarding deeds of valour.® The 
Catholics respected a minister of rigid orthodoxy, and a general 

^ Procopius (Bell. Goth. ii. 13) writes: 6 5^ Napa-ys oHros eupovxos fjikv 
Ka\ Tuv ^acri\iKav raiiiaSj dk o^i/s Kal jj.aXKov Vf Kar* €{fvovxoy 

dpacriipios, AgatMas (Hist. i. 16) : yhp 6 Noptrijs ifxfppav rh. ptAx^rra icol 

dpao’T'fipioSf Kal Seij/bs appScacrdai rep vape/iwiirroyrif Kal vaidetaf fihv otf ri 

pdKa oudb ra rrjs ^hyXearrlas iTr€<l>p 6 vrt(rT 0 , Bk Bye Se^iSTTjri Biditpeire^ 

Kol 'rrapaerr^erai oT 6 s re \ 6 y(p rk ^efiov\€vp.eua' Kal ravra roplas ye Kal ip 
rots PatriXeiois rpv^epdrepov itpareOpafi/xipos. Bb &pa Kal rh crQ/xa fipaxhSf Kal is 
IffXviriira iKBeBi-priifievos, rh Bh itvBpetop Kal jaeyaXovpyhp is roerovrop iKiKrrjrOf is 
Herop itpiKet Kal &irt(rre?(r0ai. oBreos tipa Zrtp ttp ep rf if/vxff <pp 6 pnfia i\evBipt 6 p re 
Kal yevvaiop rovrtp Bh oifBip driovp K^Kvpa ytyverai, ohxl cTyat itpicrtp, 
Zonaras (iu, p. 169): ^p Bh 6 li^aparjs iKro/utlaSi &\\u>s piproi yeppatSs re Kol 
arrparrjyiK^raros Kal rots Kparovcrip ioKetwixipos, 

® Malalas, p. 476; Cedrenus, vol. i. p, 647. 

® Procop. Bell. Goth. iv. 2, 6. 
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so tlovotod to thu Virgin Mary that ho would novor commeiico 
an engagomont until ho had receivod from her a signal that the 
moment wtis auapieioxrsd Nor even from tluj military point, 
of view was Naraus unfitted to take tho command against t he 
(lOths. He jxissessed eonsidomhlo stmtogic ability, as wxia 
afterwards proved in tho battles of Schoggia and (.'npua. More¬ 
over, he had spent some months in Italy during the first 
campaign of Belisarius; he knew tho country, thoroforo, had 
studied the Gothic methods of warfare, had ostablishml friendly 
relations with most of tho Imperial generals, and hail shown 
himself to bo the one man cajjable of keeping them in some 
control.* Thus, for several reasons, there seemed to ho ground 
for hope that tho appointment of Narses would bring this 
ruinous war to a favourable conclusicm. 

Tho event justified tho forusight of .lustinian. Niixaes, with 
a largo army, composed chiefly of barbarian mercenaries— 
among them wore 2r>l)() Lombards with UOOO attendants, lUKK) 
mountod lleruls under riiilemulh, 4(H) (lupid.s under AsImuI, 
Huns commanded Ity Dagistheua, aiul I’ersians by ,Kobatl™~ 
marehed from riiilippopolis to Saloim, whence he followed the 
coast to the confines of tho province of Vemsfia. Here he was 
threatuned with ojtjKmition, hath by tho Franks, who iletostod 
the I/omhards, and by a Gothic force under Tetias stationed at 
Verona. However, by advancing along the sealioard.and using 
his fleet for transport across tho mouths of tho rivers whieh 
bamui his course, Narses arrived without any mishap at Itavenna, 
where, liavitig colU'cied the remaina of the Imissrial troops, he 
made ready for the great battle whieb was to decide tho fate 
of Italy.® 

This battle Uaik place in July, r>d2.* The exaet site of the 
onpgement has not been determined. Some locate it on the 
south of Schoggia, west of the Kluminian Way, a little to 
the north of Tadino; others plaeo it near Hasaofomito. Nurses 

* Kvitgrius HM. (v. a8. tMiw. Ui»i. han\). ii. S: " Kmt vlr 

iHWlniUH, in Mllgtewi ontholloui, in imupensi munlfluuii, In r*KniiatriMnH* 
bMlliek Hath studtMUii, vigtlik nt nrattonilsM In tsntuin ntmlnni, ut plus 
H«|jpUeati«>nlbui ad IJnam prnfnitis ijuam ariulii twllloh virtwrliun Mbtinerct." 

* Pwttop. ML (Mh. Ii. 

^ Ibid. iv. ao. 

* Ibid, iv, ate S3; Th«>phan**i» A, if, flOM. H«« UwlRkin IMu and her 
hmidm't vol. Iv. pp. fitS-Hfl, tor a »ota on the *lte of the IwUIm. 
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Alamannic chiefs, Leutharis and Butelin, proved abortive. 
The great army of Franks and Alamanni, once 75,000 strong, 
wasted by fevers and routed by ISTarses in the battle of Capua, 
melted away over the Alps ^; and in 554, for the second time 
during the reign of Justinian, Italy became a province of the 
Empire. 

Thus ends the story of the Gothic dominion in Italy. During 
sixty years of enlightened rule the Gothic sovereigns had 
laboured to secure peace and prosperity for the land they 
governed. The arts and industries were encouraged; the old 
Eoman institutions were maintained; strict justice was adminis¬ 
tered and religious toleration enforced; agriculture revived, 
wealth increased, and trade flourished. It was the aim of 
Theodoric to build up a Eomano-Gothic civilization in an inde¬ 
pendent Italy, within which conquerors and conquered might 
live side by side in friendship and prosperity. He desired to 
blend the best elements in the Gothic and the Eoman character, 
and so to produce a people vigorous with the hardness of the 
Goth and civilized with the culture of Eome. But these 
elements were uncongenial, and refused to coalesce. Theodoric 
was thwarted in his good intentions, partly by the Catholic 
Church, which steadfastly opposed any ra'p'proclummt between 
the orthodox and Arians,^ and partly by the degenerate spirit 
of the Eoman people, who were unable to rise to their oppor¬ 
tunity, and who rewarded Theodoric's efforts for their welfare 
only with ingratitude and persistent hostility. Confronted with 
such obstacles, it is not surprising that Theodoric failed to 
realize his ideal. The doom of Italy had, in fact, gone forth. 
The Gothic dominion offered her a last chance of unity and 
independence, and when that chance was withdrawn, Italy parted 
asunder, and through thirteen centuries became the prey of 
multitudinous distracting forces. The history of ancient Eome 
closed with the death of Totila, and the history of mediaeval 
Italy began. 

* Agathias Hist. ii. 1--9. 

2 The story in Dial. iv. 30, which relates that a hermit of Lipari beheld 
Theodoric hurled down the crater of a volcano by John the Pope and Sym- 
machus the Patrician, illustrates the bitterness of clerical feeling against that 
worthy prince. Among the Catholics in France Theodoric had as evil a 
reputation as among the Italians (Greg. Tur. Mirac. i. 40). Contrast the 
panegyric of Theodoric in Procop. Bell. Goth. i. 1. 
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least of them was war. Within a century and a half Eome had 
been sacked four times ^; within less than twenty years it had 
been five times captured by force of arms.^ It is true that 
neither Alaric nor Genseric, neither Eicimer nor Totila, seems to 
have inflicted wanton damage upon the structures of the city; 
at any rate, the first three were bent solely upon plunder, and 
abstained from injuring to any serious extent the edifices them¬ 
selves. But although, if we except the unexecuted project of 
Totila, there was no deliberate attempt at demolition, the 
damage done to the Eoman buildings by successive armies of 
pillagers must have been considerable. Eittings were tom 
away, statues were hacked about and mutilated, gilded tiles 
and beams, bronze doors and decorations, were roughly removed, 
and the monuments thus disfigured were left without repair 
until the natural process of decay completed their destruction. 

A second cause was neglect. The buildings were shaken by 
earthquake or injured by fire and pillage, but no one restored 
them. The beautiful temples, which in past times served not 
only as places of worship, but also as public museums and art 
galleries, were closed, and no one crossed their thresholds. 
Even in the days of Jerome we read that the Capitol was filled 
with mire, and all the shrines of Eome defiled with dirt and 
cobwebs.® And this description, rhetorical and exaggerated in 
Jerome’s time, was sadly accurate in the time of Gregory. 
According to a legend, which was believed to be true at the end 
of the sixth century, the Bishop of Canosa one day spoke with 
St. Benedict about the future of the Eternal City. The bishop 
was apprehensive of what Totila might do, and he said to 
Benedict, The city doubtless will be destroyed by this king, 
so that it will never more be inhabited.” But the saint replied 
with a famous prophecy, Eome shall never be destroyed by 
the gentiles, but it shall be shaken by tempests, lightnings, and 
earthquakes, and shall decay of itself.” ^ 

A third cause of decay was the unpatriotic practice so 
common amongst the Eomans of erecting new buildings with 
materials taken from the old. It is well known ”—so runs 

^ By Alaric in 410, by Genseric in 466, by Bicimer in 472, by Totila in 646. 

2 In 636, 646, 647, 649, and 662. 

® Hieron. JSjpp. cvii. 

* Greg. Dial. ii. 16. 
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the edict of Majorian—“ that in several instances public 
buildings, in which all the ornament of the city consisted, have 
been destroyed with the criminal permission of the authorities, 
on the pretext that the materials were necessary for public 
works. The splendid structures of ancient buildings have been 
overthrown, and the Great has been everywhere destroyed in 
order to erect the Little. From this has arisen the abuse, that 
whoever has built a private house, has, through the favour of 
the magistrates, presumed to appropriate the necessary materials 
from public buildings; whereas all such buildings as contribute 
to the splendour of the city should have been restored and 
upheld by the loving reverence of the citizens.” ^ Many of the 
Emperors enacted laws prohibiting this wholesale spoliation, 
and Theodoric, the Gothic king, made a final effort to protect 
the perishing monuments. But Emperors and Kings alike were 
unable to arrest the mischief. The &st buildings to suffer such 
violence were the temples, closed since 394, and tenanted, accord¬ 
ing to popular superstition, by evil spirits. But the secular 
structures soon shared the same fate; and archaeologists inform 
us that they have discovered no building later than the fourth 
century wMch was erected originally with freshly quarried 
material. In the light of these facts it is somewhat curious to 
find Procopius belauding the Eomans for their peculiar love of 
their city and their anxious care for the preservation of its 
historic monuments.^ Unfortunately for the reputation of the 
citizens, the edicts of the Emperors and the discoveries of our 
excavators teH a different tale. 

Gregory was a witness of the passing of Old Eome. He 
lived amid the reEcs of the past, in the great city on which was 
set the seal of unmistakable decay. Let us imagine him, for 
once, leaving his father’s house and mounting the Via Sacra, 
most famous of all streets, on his way to attend a lecture on the 
Capitol or to listen to a Virgil recitation in the Library of 

^ Gregorovius Eowe in tlfie, Middle Ages vol. i. p. 224. 

® Procop. Bell, Goth, iv. 22 I kclItoi kpspiiircoy fx^Kicrra irdvruv Zy 
<l>iKov6\iB€S *Pw/iatoi rvyxdyovffiv . ^vres, vepta-riWeiv re rh Trdrpia irdvra Kal 
StaordCea-eai iv <nrou5p exovcriUf Sttus Sh jurj^h ii(f>avlCj}raL rod TFaXaiovjcdffpLOv, 

oX ye Kol voXiv riva pefiapfiapapiivoi cdZva rds re v6\em diecrdxravro oIkoBo/xUs Kal 
rm iyKdWamKTfidruv rh v\e?(rra, Saa oX6v re XP^^V 're rorodrep rh pdriKo^ Kal 
rip arr]fMe\ei<r6aL iiper^v ruv Treroirifiipav dvrix^f-- Procopius goes on to give a 
curious description of one ancient relic—the so-called ship of Aeneas. 
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Trajan. As he passes through the city, what kind of panorama 
would meet his view ? 

First, to the right of the Sacred Way, opposite the Colosseum, 
on the little hill called Velia, there still was standing, with 
porphyry columns and gilded tiles intact, Hadrian’s lovely 
double temple dedicated to Venus and Eome—the temple 
which had cost the uncourtly architect his life. Beyond it, 
spanning the road at its highest point, rose the Arch of Titus, 
from wMch a slight descent, lined with fine buildings, conducted 
the traveller to the Eoman Forum.' The buildings on either side 
of the road were yet imposing. On the right, at the top, was the 
great brick-constructed Basilica of Constantine, with its noble 
vaulted ceiling and its three naves divided by gigantic pillars; 
next was the Church of SS. Cosmas and Damian; beyond, the 
Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, of which the marble frieze, 
with bas-reliefs of griffins, candelabra, and festoons, is considered 
a marvel of art; and, further stiU, one caught a glimpse of the 
red granite columns of the portico built by Theodosius on the 
site of the once splendid Basilica Aemilia. On the left of 
the Via Sacra, below the Arch of Titus, was, first, the Portions 
Margaritaria, a handsome arcade with shops of jewellers, gold¬ 
smiths, and perfumers—shops, however, which had now for long 
been closed and empty. Lower down were the buildings of 
Vesta—the house of the Vestal Virgins, now transformed into 
citizens’ dwellings and pierced with many doors and windows, 
and adjoining it the sanctuary of Vesta, closed and silent. The 
road ended in the Forum, the scene of many of the most stirring 
events in Eoman history. It was an area of small extent, paved 
with slabs of travertine, crowded with statues and surrounded 
with venerable buildings. The heat in summer was stifling 
here, and in the old days the Eomans sought for some alleviation 
by spreading out shady awnings, beneath which they were able 
to take their part, with comparative comfort, in the many varied 
phases of the Forum life—in the legal discussions, the criminal 
prosecutions, the religious ceremonies and processions, the mili¬ 
tary pageants, the public executions, and the political banquets. 
In Gregory’s time the Forum was no longer the scene of 
brilliant spectacles or of important business transactions. It 
was still used, however, as a popular meeting-place, where the 
wiseacres of Eome foregathered to discuss the affairs of the city. 
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The buildiiigs that surrounded the Forum were still in fair 
repair, though many of them were disused and permanently 
shut up. On the east side were two abandoned structures—the 
Temple of Castor and the retangular Temple of Julius, marking 
the spot where the body of the great Caesar had been cremated. 
Both these buildings, however, through long neglect, were falling 
into decay. On the south side of the Forum was the vast 
Basilica Julia, with nave and four aisles, the site of which in 
modem times recalls a chain of varied memories of Eoman 
magistrates and the priests of S. Maria de Foro, of mediaeval 
rope-makers, of marmorarii, lime-burners, and the guardians of 
the Ospedale della Consolazione. On the north side, next to 
the Basilica Aemilia, was the small bronze Temple of Janus, 
yet containing the image of the god. Its brass gates, closed since 
Eome became Christianized, had been wrenched on their hinges 
in 537 by some half-pagan fanatics, and had never shut quite 
tightly since.^ Beyond this temple stood the ancient Senate 
House, the elaborate decorations of which—the gilded coffers of 
the vaulted roof, the marble paneUing of the walls, the bas- 
reliefs of the pediment and the bronze door—continued to be 
seen and admired long after Honorius the First had turned the 
hall into the Church of St. Hadrian. 

At the west end of the Forum was a confused mass of 
splendid monuments—^the Arch of Severus, with its sculptured 
episodes of Eastern wars; the white marble Temple of Concord, 
praised by Pliny; the elegant Temple of Vespasian, of which 
three columns are standing in the present day; the badly 
restored Temple of Saturn; and the huge Tabularium. And at 
the back of all, to the south, there rose in solemn majesty the 
Capitoline Hill. A century and a half ago the poet Claudian 
had described the scene which met the gaze of one standing on 
the Palatine and looking towards the historic shrine of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. He spoke of the crowd of temples blocking the 
sky, the highly wrought doors, the statues seemingly suspended 
in mid-air, the innumerable arches, the beaked columns com¬ 
memorative of great naval victories—all alike glittering in the 
sunshine with brass and gold work, till the dazzled eye shrank 
before the splendour of the scene.^ In these hundred and 

* Procop. Bell. Goth, i, 25. 

® Claudian. De VL Cons. Honcn\ 42-62. 
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fifty years, however, the ravages of decay had been rapid and 
unchecked, and the view had lost somewhat of its magnificence. 
Yet even in the sixth century, the buildings of the Capitol, 
defaced and broken as they were, and robbed by enemies of 
their statues and golden tiles, must have seemed to Gregory, as 
to Cassiodorus, “ surpassing all other works of human skill.” ^ 

North-east of the Forum of the Eepublic, between the 
Capitol and the Quirinal, on a site now covered by a network 
of insignificant and dirty streets, there stretched, in Gregory’s 
time, the splendid series of the Imperial Fora, ending on the 
north with the superb Forum of Trajan. This quarter, with 
its fine open spaces, its spreading porticoes, and its majestic 
temples, has in modern times completely changed its aspect. 
Excepting a portion of Trajan’s work, the Fora of the Emperors 
have entirely disappeared. Three Corinthian pillars of Luna 
marble, with their entablature, which once adorned the 
Temple of Mars XJltor in the Forum of Augustus; and the 
two ''Colonnacce ” of the Temple of Minerva in the Forum 
of Nerva, are the sole remains of a group of buildings which 
were once the most beautiful and magnificent in Eome. In 
Gregory’s time, however, these piazzas were not encroached 
upon, and Papal builders had not yet begun to make havoc of 
the impressive edifices. The temples, indeed, were closed, and 
here, as everywhere, there was abundant evidence of decay and 
neglect, but in its general features the scene was the same as 
in the days of the Early Empire. 

Of the entire series the Trajanic group of buildings was 
perhaps the finest. The Forum of Trajan,” says Cassiodorus,^ 
however often we see it, is always wonderful.” To make 
room for it, Trajan had cut away a ridge which formerly linked 
the Capitoline Hill with the Quirinal, separating the Imperial 
Fora from the Campus Martius. The space thus obtained was 
occupied by the large open area of the Forum itself, by the 
bronze-roofed Basilica TJlpia, the Greek and Latin Libraries, 
and the Temple of Trajan. It was further beautified by a 
multitude of statues of famous men (among them those of 
Claudian and Sidonius Apollinaris), and by an equestrian 

^ Cassiod. Fiw*. vii. 6: “Oapitolia celsa conscendere, hoc est humana 
ingenia superata vidisse.” 

“ Ibid. vii. 6. 
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effigy of the best of princes himself. Ammianus Marcellinus 
has left us an interesting account of a visit made to this “ place 
imp&iale” by the Emperor Constantins in 357.^ He says 
that when the Emperor reached the Eorum,the most exquisite 
structure under the canopy of heaven and admired even by 
the gods themselves/’ he fell into a stupor of admiration, and, 
realizing the impossibility of himself completing any work of 
like magnificence, he exclaimed despairingly, in allusion to the 
equestrian statue, that the horse which Trajan rode was all that 
he could imitate. Whereat Prmce Hormisdas, who chanced to 
be at his side, replied, ‘‘But the horse, your Majesty, must 
have a stable worthy of him. Command, then, one to be erected 
as magnificent as this/’ 

In Gregory’s time there seems to have existed in Trajan’s 
Eorum a relief representing a woman supplicating the Emperor; 
and to this group a story had become attached, to the effect that 
on one occasion Trajan, when setting out to battle, had delayed 
in order to give audience to a widow who prayed for justice.^ 
Gregory knew the story, and was touched by the goodness of the 
prince. After his death in 604 a legend grew up, apparently in 
the EngUsh Church, that the Pope “ prayed ” or “ wept ” so 
earnestly for the soul of the Emperor, that he procured its 
release from the infernal torments, though at the same time 
he was divinely warned never again to presume to pray for 
any who had died in paganism. This legend is accepted by 
Paul the Deacon, but is regarded with grave suspicion by John, 
and is unconditionally rejected by later Catholic theologians.® 


' Amm. Marc. xvi. 10. 

* GregoroYius says that “ the legend doubtless arose from some relief then 
existing in the Forum, a province being perhaps represented as a woman 
supplicating the Emperor. Dio Cassius, 69. 6, relates the incident with the 
suppliant woman of Hadrian, with whom Trajan seems to have been afterwards 
confounded.” 

® Paul. Diac. Vita 27; Joh. Diac. Vita ii. 44. John endeavours to escape 
the theological difficulty by pointing out (1) that Gregory did not actually pray 
for Trajan, hut only wept for him; and (2) that the Emperor’s soul was not 
lifted to Paradise, but only released from fiery torment. Further, he throws 
all responsibility for the story on to the English Church: “ Legitur etiam penes 
easdem Anglorum ecclesias.’* The reference is, of course, to the S, GalUn 
Life 0 . 29, where the legend first occurs. It is noticeable that the author of 
this Life, in his turn, asserts that the legend comes from Borne. His account 
is as follows: “Die quadam [Gregorius] transiens per forum Traianum, 
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The buildings of Trajan were intact in the sixth century. 
War, however, had wrought, in one respect, irreparable damage. 
The priceless treasures of Greek and Latin literature, once 
contained in the libraries, had perished. Some of the fine 
editions of the classics, inscribed on sheets of ivory, and enclosed 
in rich embroidered and jewelled cases, had been carried off 
as booty; the common rolls had been lost, or destroyed by fire, 
or left to rot in the cupboards until they were cleared away as 
rubbish. Only a few books, secreted by some careful librarian, 
can have survived of one of the richest collections that any 
city was ever fortunate enough to possess. But the Eomans of 
Gregory's age had no longer thoughts for literature, and to Gregory 
himself the masterpieces of the pagan writers would have seemed 
but vanity. 

It would be tedious to describe in detail the other great 
monuments of ancient Eome which yet adorned the diminished 
city of the sixth century. The buildings in the neighbourhood 
of the Eoman Forum and the Imperial Sq^uares were perhaps 
the most venerable and magnificent. Yet in the Campus 
Martins and other quarters were many others equally interest¬ 
ing, and equally touched by the universal decay. There was 
the Pantheon, with the colossal statues of Augustus and Agrippa 
under the portico, and the neglected effigies of departed Caesars 
in their shrines beneath the gilded dome. But the place was 


quod ab eo opere mirifico constructum dicunt, illud considerans repperit opus 
tarn elemosinarium eum fecisse paganum, ut Christiani plus quam pagani 
esse posse videretur. Fertur namque contra bostes exeroitum ducens propere 
pugnaturus, unius ad eum voce viduae misericorditer moUitus, substetisse 
totius imperator orbis. Ait enim ilia: ‘Domine Traiane, bic sunt homines 
qui filium meum occiderunt, nolentes mibi rationem reddere.* Cui, ‘ Cum 
rediero,’ inquit, * dicito mibi, et faoiam eos tibi rationem reddere.’ At ilia: 
‘ Domine,’ ait, ‘ si inde non venies, nemo me adiuvet.* Tunc iam concite reos, 
in earn fecit coram se in armis suis subaratam ei pecuniam componere quern 
debuerunt. Hoc igitur Sanctus inveniens Gregorius, id esse agnovit quod 
legimus; Indicate pujpillo et defendite vidtiam et vemte et arguite me dicit 
Dominus, Unde per eum quern in se babuit Christum loquentem ad 
refrigerium animae eius quid implendo nesciebat, ingrediens ad sanctum 
Petrum solita direxit lacrymarum fluenta, usque dum promeruit sibi divinitus 
revelatum fuisse exauditum, atque ut nunquam de altero illud presumpsisset 
pagano.” For this legend, see further; John of Salisbury Polycrat. v. 8: S. 
Thom. Summa. iii. suppl. 71, § 5: Dante Purg, x.; Par. xx.: Bellarmine De 
Purgat. ii. 8: Baronius Annal. ad an. 604. Consult also De Cbampagny Le& 
Antonins vol. i. pp. 371-373, and the references there given. 
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of statues,” ‘ which in prodigious njimbers hatl oiuso docoratoci 
the buildings and piazztisof lloine, and which even the C lhristiai 
Prudentius luul characterized as “ the noblest ornainonts of oui 
fatherland,” wero, many of them, brokwi or removed, or laj 
neglected at the foot of their podestiils, with no one to reston 
thorn into place. The city, in short, was n city of death; ant 
Gregory might well have anticipated Moutoigno's remark, thai 
" there is nothing left of Homo but its grave." 

The appearance of the people wjia in keeping with th( 
aspect of tlwir city. There was no longer either wealth 01 
talent left in Home. The brilliant society so vigorously depictet 
by writers like Jei-ome and Ammianus Marcel linus, had vanisliet 
utterly. The Epicurean millionaires, the high-boni matronf 
surrounded with troops of sycopbanta and gossips, the men o: 
pleasure, the supple, scandal-jmrvoying churchmon, the mcrcc' 
nary advocates, the light-hearted, pampc'red populace-all thest 
wore seen no more. That .Mtdf-indulgeut., frividous life luul burn 
quite out. Of the Ihuuans of the sixth (nuitury, survivors o 
the Gothic War, all who were swayed liy pleasure or aiubition 
all who cared for the splendour of the court or for the societi 
ef the Ii'iirned, or for opportunities of gaining distinction am 
of making money, luul taken their departure to the now Komi 
on the llosplutrus, or had joined tlio court of the Patrician a 
Itavenna. The very few who remaimsl in Kome were for thi 
most part little better than Iniggars,® living miserably in cornerj 
ef the great ruinous mansions which they had no longer thi 
means of keeping up, or hiuUUed togisther in tonomeuts in tin 
lower quarters of the eity, where they fell a prey Ui tlio malarii 
which was engendered from the swamps caused by the di»tructiot 
of the aqueducts. The whole {Hiimlutiou, estiiuated in tlto timi 
of Augustus at about a million, cannot in these days havi 
exceediHl forty thouaaiul souls. Ami these were all that wen 
left in a city which, hcsides innumerable public buihlingfi 
contained nearly eighteen hundred palaces for the wealth’ 

* CiWliifiii Far, til 18 r ** iwipwltw 

* L Mp. 14 (Mlgiiifl //, Ixlx. |». 4<il|; tigtidtiyi iii iniiUlii 

ill liila m%^ ul til c-orilk ip-wtri t|ipi 

lioiieitci ItMKJ i«t« tioviimtiiiti, iitm iioiilifittn ftiipiyiiri,** Clrugtir^ 

tlufteg Ilk imiilfkmiis. iifton iliii trewury ©! ilit iJlittre 

til inirficiim «if girnd fniMlly wlw wore In wmiil. 
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classical city, and inheriting the ancient classical tradition, the 
mediaeval Christian Eome was gradually coming into being— 
the Eome of the Prince of the Apostles and the Martyrs, the 
Eome of churches, of monasteries, of pilgrim shrines, of the 
Bishops of the Lateran. 

It will be advisable to notice briefly a few of the more 
important buildings of this new Eome* 

Of the great patriarchial churches, the most venerable was 
the Basilica of Constantine, near the Asinarian Gate—'' the 
mother and head of aU the churches of the city and of the 
world''—originally dedicated to the Eedeemer, but known since 
the sixth century as the Basilica of St. John Lateran. It was 
a comparatively small building, consisting merely of a nave 
and two aisles, but its decorations and ornaments were so 
splendid as to win for it the name of the ‘‘ Golden Basilica.’* 
Close by, in the Domus Paustae, was the episcopal palace, where, 
from the time of Constantine to the migration to Avignon, the 
successors of St. Peter had their residence. 

On the other side of the Tiber, in the Vatican region—a 
territory already filled with convents, hospitals, and churches— 
rose the Basilica of St. Peter.^ This great church, with its 
spacious marble-cased atrium, its nave and four aisles, its 
ninety-two columns, its semicircular tribune glistening with 
mosaics, retained substantially its original form down to the 
pontificate of Julius the Second. It was built traditionally by 

1 Some details about St. Peter’s are given in Greg. Tur. Mwac, i. 28. 
About tbe tomb be writes as follows: “ Hoc sepulcrum sub altari collocatum 
valde rarum babetur, Sed qui orare desiderat, reseratis cancellis quibus 
locus ille ambitur, accedit super sepulcrum; et sic fenestella parvula pate- 
facta, immiso introrsmn capite, quae necessitas promit efdagitat. Neo 
moratur effectus, si petitionis tantum iusta proferatur oratio. Quod si beata 
auferre desiderat pignora, palliolum aliquod momentana pensatum facit 
intrinseous, deinde vigilans ac ieiunans, devotissime depreoatur, ut devotion! 
suae virtus apostolioa suffragetur. Mirum diotu I si fides bominis praevaluerit, 
a tumulo palliolum elevatum ita imbuitur divina virtute, ut multo amplius 
quam prius pensaverat ponderet; et tunc scit qui levaverit, cum eius gratia 
sumpsisse quod petiit. Multi enim et claves aureas ad reserandos cancellos 
beati sepulcri faciunt, qui ferentes pro benediotione priores aocipiunt, quibus 
infirmitati tribulatorum medeantur.” Gregory says also: “ Extant bodie apud 
urbem Bomanam duae in lapide fossulae, super quern beati apostob, deflexo 
poplite, orationem contra ipsum Simonem Magum ad Dominum effuderunt. 
In quibus cum de pluviis lympbae oolleotae fuerint, a morbidis expetuntur, 
baustaeque mox sanitatem tribuunt.” 
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stones,”* as the fiititfruits of his conversion, imd the earjujst ol 
the connexion which was to ho iti after-times hetwetm his owi: 
snccessors and those of the Apostle. .lustin, too, si;nt from 
Constantinople vessels of gold and silver ornamented will 
jew'ols, embroidered cloths, ami volumes of the tiospols in costl} 
bindings sot with precious stones ’■* j and similar presents wen 
made by Justinian shortly before the outbreak of the IJothic 
War.® I.ta8tly, tho vob^ran IJelisarius, from his share of the siHiils 
dedicated hero a golden cross inlaid with gems, on which hif 
victories were enmneratetlj and two largo candlesticks of silvei 
gilt, which in the ninth century still stood “ lieforo the body o) 
St. Peter.” * The Vatican Basilicti, thus enriched, gradually camt 
to represent tho ixrwer of tho lloman Church and the majesty 
of tho Itoman city. And when at hist Tlonorius the First strippecl 
Hadrian’s finest temple of its metal tiles to adorn Bt. Peter's 
roof,® the act was hut the legical eunclusion of a swpuuuui of 
events which had cunvertisd Kome from a (Uty of Fmiiierors and 
soldiers and jurists into a city of pilgrims and monks ami priests. 

Scarcely less rich, and certainly more htfautiful than SI. 
Peter’s, was tla^ Basilica of St. Paul™the magnitkumt <’.hnrtdi 
completed by Ilonorius on theOstian Way, where once a chapel 
marked the traditional site of tho AjM)stIo'8 martynlom. It had 
!)een superbly deconited by iJalla Plaeidia, the sister of Htinorius, 
under the guidancts of Poik' laso, and at this time was, insrhaps, 
tho most splendid and impnissive chtanh in Horn*!. Tho »nghty 
magnificent pillars, tlie marble casing of the walls, the gilded 
ceiling, and the great arch resplendent with mosaics, must havis 
jij’osentisl a truly tlius/ding 8i»octaclo for the throngs of pilgrims 
who came to pay their vows at the tomh of the Dotdor of the 
(lentilea. 

“ Ily Tiber's ourroet wltnre ttie turf on tlie left bank iti Rmr,eti, 

And OKtla'ii ruatt Kuarilutli the tiallowwl Kmuiui, 

Our priiicii'tf favour theni to 1‘ttut a HtaUdy fane ujiraiiied, 

And itranked wiUi goldnit {tlatoi tho elrouit round. 

“ With branohing foil of motal blaw} on high the burnitibed Iteam*), 

Tho al*l«w ant ruddy iw tho inttniing ray; 

Of ]plUa(« whito 'neath gilded vault a fourfold ortlor gloaim, 

And areh«» dywl aa green as hww In May." • 

' Jtih, t’smi. Vita HvrmMae. * /feW. Vita Ilurmimiati; Vita Ltma, I. 

‘ fWd. VitaJi)ttn,n. * IM, VUa VipUi. * Ibitl. t'ifa Umtmi, 

* i'rudentlus J‘tfi$taph, adl. 45 54. (Trauelatod by ¥. Kt. dohn Thaok«ray.| 
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The Lilwirian iiamlica i»n the Ksijuilini*, ami tlmt it 
Ijiwtouco outaitle the walla un tiu‘ nnut tt» 'I’ivitli. i ttmi'li ti 
number of the live ancUmt jjatriarrhial rliU!Tb« M of lloiiio. 
these the funner, S. Jlaria Ma-'oiont, i.i !nlfi«';!tin:' for 
romarkublo moaaiea executeil Ity l'i»{io SixtuM tin- Thir*!. 
also fur the fuel that it whh ju-ubably the lir.tf Koiiein rh 
tUiilk-ated to the V’irjfin Mary. The title eunferinl itn 
8uj)])u«e(l to iMiiimeinurate the eumleituiatiuii of Ne >torio i. 
the triumiihuf iheurthotius artinnatiun tlinf Mary vvjvi iiiilee, 
Mother of flutl. Thettlmrch of St. I.awreuee, on the niti- u 
martyr H •'mve, ia allej^eil to have iii-e« fuiimleil l»y t'uje»tiU) 
and was rebuilt liy tlrej^ory s {tredeeessur, I’ujm- rei.iftiii 
Second,* who nlsu w Isdievinl to have bruuj'lit inn» t 'uiHt 
noido relics of St. Stephen the l*rututuiirtyi, and to have ea 
them to be placed in St. Idiwrence’s eollin. 

The live basilicas above itientioned hfut fur hmt* been 
in peculiar and universal hummr. They were nut iMi^jne 
atiy cartlinals, Intt were presided over by the Iljrthup of f 
himself, while the whole bialy of ('hri-ainnn disj«>r«e4 thru 
out the world constituted their euniiunnity. Uy the liiii 
(Ircfitory, moreover, uloiij,' with these live, two other lawi 
were regarded with .s|aH;ial venemiion that of S, Sidawlian 
the Appian Way, and that of S. Cruee itj (lenisaleiiitne. T1 
“ the seven churehes of Home," Imcnme, from the si vlh eeittury 
goal of pilgrimagivs, and the cenlml jsiints of t 'sthoiie devo 

Besides these seven great ehuiefies, Home, at this lime, 
sessed about twenty-eight titiili.® or jwrish churches, in whirl 
sacraments wore regularly adminisieriHl, amt wheh were 
under the charge of a cimlimil-pn^sbyter. Some of these 
of great anliijuily, and, fur the intensl of iljidr a.Hxo.-iit 
tMiuallcd the more culebmted iMisilicas. Stn h w asS. I’mb-n; 
on the Estjuiliae Hill, traditionally llm oldest ehun h in H 
and built where the house of Btidetis had once given harlsm 

' IM. i*mt, t'ita Pthgii U. 

‘ The original nanitier wus twmtty.llve Hot, 104 ithmfiU). I 
there were twenty-eight, of which a liel lx given i« I,vm j, 

“de tollende aatbltu in comiUit pontllleU*,” »*.'»!»■ h j*. tBl& 

tlie ftot« of the eynod held by flr^ury in ftOt. tUv i4 tbn tmm ..f ey 
omitted (vl*, B8. Aemllieaa, Creeeenltwte, NieuMwidu#, 
three now onw epp^r (vl*. 8, IWblim, MS, end iVUi*. 

Qufttttor Ooronstl). 
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to KL Potor; ntirh iilm snnv S. (iornoitti% S, Prim-a uii ilii^ 
Avoiltiuo, luul H, PriiHHlHlo. In Uililitioil Iri 
tiiuli, tluiro \vt*ro iu lU>mu a muliitudo. iif uilinr liiii! 4 liiii.^M 
coimoctetl with tlio m^rvieo of roligioii™t'liuri*lii%^, rlanw^lM. 
shriiios ami omturioH, lianpitiik, giutat-houam liiitl ronvomfi. llm 
mimhcir i\( which 'wm Htomlily ami inmAmnily oii t!io mrtmm\ 
Of the Chrktiiin phiam of woralti}* in lliii |if»rtml two trliiiiiir * 
turisiios rotiuiro a pausing iiotka^ 

First, their arithiloettini wm hasiliaiii, liiiti llnar dwlliigtitiiitiig 
cpiality %¥a 8 sovtmi simiilkity* On tlioir nxt^^riors lilllii mm 
Vim hoBtowml—IE strikliig aaiitraat to ttm toiiipltin of aitti«{ttily. 
Tliciir ititoriori oihihit tlui saiiio gmioriil iiiivo with 

two aisles cli^idati hy stately lines id’ eoliuniw, a miiiiiatreiiliir 
apsi!, ami (whm tliere hiipp'imd to he ii Iraiisept) iiii iireli iii 
front of the apmt, 'The vacant spares un nrrli imil iipse ainl 
walk wt‘re adorned wifli iiumuirs, austere am! .'udemn in rtsir- 
reptiun, hut numt ludlliant in etfeii.. Phe intriHhietiMU *»f sindi 
litworutioiiH wan not indeed univerially arri^|itidili% t»iti it 
liiKHuaing iiirreasingly rt*ininon» and not a fr%v miiiiirni ehureh 
men wn»ie at spt^ke in their defenre. Pawliinis, fur iiMtanee, 
uphelil tlu^ jiriudii’e on the gnaintt Ihiii piriorinl i'‘i!fpreMe:iilir^ 
HU|iplie.il ftaid for tlaaight l« the j^mplt^ in the inlerviils of 
the servires^; ami C-iregtiry himself, as we shall see liereiifter* 
HUpportiid tlio custom for reiistuss somimdmt Ait 

atrium, with a ftnintaiii in the nihkt, emdtuieil hy n rriloiiiiiiile, 
usually formed the approach to Ihi^sti rhiirrhea, itini tmi iiii - 
frfn|iieiitly iilim»i4t hi«l them fnim view% 

Siictiiitlly, the Itoiniiit rhurrhes were roiiiitrtti'leil to ii greiil 
mUmi from old iiiiiimlals* We have alreiiity ttutinrketi iliia in 
the eiiiii of the Vuitrnn lliodlira ; amt ttie Vnliriin lliiatliim %%-m 
no extaspiioii to the geiieml ruhn Hina tli«^ |iiiveiiieiit nf llii’ 
lliiitiliea of Bi, Piiiil wiia pntidied with ttioiii limit iiiiiii|r»ti| 

misrelliimiotm iimeriptions* amt tin roluiiiini were sptitl nf 
iimuent hiitltliiigi. The tiinrrh of HP Peter mi %hiiriilin 11^11110 
was iidoriHitl with eoliitiiim of tlnaik mtirhle, tiikeii iiio'ii |*rt 4 iiilily 
from the lliitlii iif Tnijiiii «r of Titim ; ihe iliiireli of ilie Ituly 
AiMiHtlifs wim rwhiiilt hy Pelagitm wdth stmies mid roltiiims iriiiti 
the Hiillift of Chifiiilttiitliii!; the pilliii'ii of Kp Hiihiiin serin Miire 

^ Pwliii, intli, S|*4 

® Imkm, Vuh 41. 7i to. 
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the acts of the Ostrogothic sovereigns from Theodoric to Theo- 
dahad, and regulated the affairs of the province in a series of 
legislative enactments. Of this edict we need here notice only- 
two sections, which are important for the light they cast on the 
position of the Pope. The 19th section, '^De Mensuris et 
Ponderibus,*' runs thus: In order that no occasion of fraud or 
injury to the provinces may arise, we decree that produce be 
furnished and money received according to those weights and 
measures which Our Piety hath by these presents entrusted to 
the keeping of the most blessed Pope and the most honourable 
Senate.” Here, then, we observe that a matter of purely 
secular business is committed to the Bishop of Eome, who, in 
this regard, is placed on an administrative equality with the 
Eoman Senate. But the 12th section of the edict, dealing 
with the appointment of the civil governors of the Italian 
provinces, is even more startling. It is thus worded: "We 
order, moreover, that fit and proper persons, able to administer 
the local government, be chosen as governors of the provinces 
by the bishops and chief persons of each province from .the in¬ 
habitants of the province itself.” By this law churchmen were 
given a certain influence and control in the Italian provincial 
government; hence, of course, the Pope, who as Metropolitan 
and Patriarch had unbounded influence with the provincial 
bishops, obtained indirectly a share in the secular government, 
not only of his own city, but also of all the cities in which his 
provincial bishops resided. The importance of such an enactment 
for the extension of the power of the Papacy is too obvious to 
require enlarging on. 

The Gothic War, then, in many respects, tended to the 
advantage of the Pope. In the first place, as I have shown, 
his legal powers were extended. And in the second place, his 
authority was strengthened by the very circumstances of his 
environment. In a city beggared alike of rank and wealth and 
learning, but devoted to religion, he found himself supreme. 
The Emperor was far away at Constantinople, the Byzantine 
Governor held his court in Eavenna, the Senate was a pithless 
shadow. The few subordinate officials who occupied the Palatine 
were not of such standing as seriously to interfere with him. 
The Pope was the man of highest rank in Eome, and he repre¬ 
sented the only Eoman institution which yet retained vitality, 
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masters. Silverius, in Ms hostility to the Arians, had ove 
looked the theological caprices of Justinian and the Mon 
physite leanings of the all-powerful Theodora.^ The Empres 
who clung to her Monophysite creed as if it had been soe 
new form of sensual gratification,” strongly resented the depoj 
tion of Anthimus, and was resolved by any means to resto 
him to his dignities. In 537, accordingly, she wrote abrupt 
to Silverius: “ Delay not to come to us, or, at least, resto 
Anthimus to his see.” Silverius groaned aloud when re i 
the letter, and exclaimed, ‘'Now I know that this 
bring about my death.” Nevertheless, putting his trust 
and St. Peter, he replied : “ Most Noble Empress, never 
what you ask, or recall a heretic who has been condemn 
wickedness.” 

It chanced that at this time there resided at Const^)^op 
as Papal representative, a certain Vigilius, an ambxlMafe ^ 
unscrupulous man of aristocratic parentage and sympaAl ^e s. a 
532 this person had been nominated by l^^ope Bofi^e ^ 
Second as his own successor in the Holy See; but t]ii&J-agl| 
infringement of the elective rights of the clergy ^^d^^pl^ 
provoked such a tumult that Boniface wa^ compe]M^ to nu 
the obnoxious decree, acknowledging it to .be cont}fti®j£ to|||^ 
The failure of this attempt naturally deprived Y i^ffl s ofra: 
chance he might have had of being elected by fair •Snsjtiilt 
coveted office. But he did not yet abandon a§4tope. I 
influence was sufficient to procure him the post^i!&‘‘ apocri 
arius ” or Papal ambassador, at Constantinople ^^ d here j 
settled down to watch the course of events await 1 
opportunity for striking a blow for the greaff®clesiasti( 
prize. The quarrel between Silverius and the Empress ga 
him the opening he desired. 

Theodora and Vigilius soon came to an agreement. Th( 
dora, for her part, promised the Nuncio a considerable sum 
money and the bishopric of Pome; while on,Ms side Vigili 
undertook virtually to annul the Council of Chalcedon 

1 For the story of Silverius, see Lih. Pont Vita Silverii; Liberatus Brevi 
22; Procop. Bell. Qoth. i. 25; Hist, Arc. i. These authors do not alw 
agree in points of detail, but they leave us in no uncertainty as to the gene 
outline of the story of Silverius. 

2 Lih. Pont. Vita Bonifacii II. 
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a very different man from the Vigilius who was called upon 
to execute it. As Pope he was no longer free. It was utterly 
impossible for bim to annul the acts of his predecessors, or 
tamper with the inveterate traditions of the Apostolic See. 
Kot the meanest of all his suffragans would for one moment 
have tolerated such an outrage. So Vigilius, having to choose 
between the firry of the Empress and the revolt of all the West, 
accepted the former as the lesser evil, and forwarded the 
following reply to his former confederate: “ Par be it from me 
to do this thing. Aforetime I spoke wrongly and foolishly; 
but now I will in no wise consent to recall a man that is a 
heretic and under ban of anathema. Although I be an 
unworthy vicar of the blessed Apostle Peter, yet what can be 
said against my holy predecessors, Agapetus and Silverius, 
who condemned him 1 ” ^ 

Theodora was not a woman one could play with. She 
received the defiance in August, 545, and she instantly des¬ 
patched an ofheer to Eome with these instructions: “ If you 
find the Pope in the BasiUca of St. Peter, spare him; if in the 
Lateran, or the palace, or any church, instantly put him on 
board ship and bring him hither to us. And if you do not do 
thus, by Him who liveth for ever, I will have you flayed alive.” 
It seems that Vigilius was unpopular with the Eomans, who 
accused him, among other things, of killing a notary by a blow 
on the face, and of causing his own nephew to be beaten to 
death. Theodora’s emissary, therefore, did not apprehend any 
serious opposition to the arrest. On the 22nd of November, 
545, Vigilius went in state from the Lateran to the Church of 
S. Caecilia in Trastevere, to assist at the patronal festival and 
to give the communion to the people. While thus engaged, he 
was addressed by the Byzantine officer, who requested him to 
accompany him to the ship. The Pope obeyed. The people, 
stunned by the suddenness of the affair, followed in large 
crowds, beseeching the Bishop’s prayers; and when Vigilius had 
offered a short petition,they aU cried, “Amen.” The ship then 
weighed anchor. But as the Eomans watched it glide away, 
they were suddenly seized with a strange frenzy, and catching 
up any missile that came to hand, they hurled it after their 
departing Bishop, shrieking, “ Hunger go with thee! mortality 
^ Lih. Pont Vita Vigilit 
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Vigilius was succeeded by Pelagius, the brave Archdea( 
who had played a prominent part in the Gothic War. He 1 
accompanied the late Pope to Constantinople, where he succeec 
in so conciliating the favour of Justinian, that the latter 1 
even proposed to supersede Vigilms and elevate Pelagius to 
place.^ This project, indeed, had not been carried out, but wl 
news came of Vigihus’s death, Justinian at once made known 
wish that Pelagius should be elected as his successor. 

At Eome, however, Pelagius was received with grave suspici 
It was reported that he had bought the bishopric; and a rumc 
—quite unfounded, it seems—^had got about that he had e\ 
been accessory to the death of his predecessor. So universa 
was this story believed, that it was impossible to find th: 
bishops willing to consecrate him, and the ceremony was at 1 
performed by the bishops of Perugia and Florence, assisted 
Andrew, a presbyter of Ostia. At once the majority of 1 
clergy, monks, and nobles withdrew from his communion. 

In this crisis it was necessary for the Pope to take immedii 
steps to clear himself of the charges, and to regain, if possib 
the attachment of his flock. He accordingly consulted w: 
Harses, and the plan which they agreed upon was emineni 
characteristic of the times. Already, partly owing to t 
Christian regard for the solemnity of an oath, partly to the i 
creasing difficulty of conducting judicial investigations, pari 
perhaps to the example of Teutonic nations, it was becomi 
more and more usual to allow accused persons, particulai 
bishops, to purge themselves on oath at the shrine of soi 
saint.^ How, the Eoman saint, Pancratius, as Gregory of Toi 
informs us, enjoyed a high reputation as an avenger of perjur; 

^ Lib. Pont Vita VigiUi, 

® See below, p. 466, note, 

’ Greg. Tut. De Ghr, Ma/rt 39 : “ Est etiam baud procul ab buius ur 
muro et Pancratius martyr, valde in periuris ultor. Ad cuius sepulcrum, 
ouiusquam mens insana iuxamentum immane proferre voluerit, prius qui 
sepulcrum eius adeat, boo est antequam usque ad cancellos qui sub ai 
babentur, ubi clericotum psaUentium stare mos est, accedat, statim 8 
arripitur a daemone aut oadens in pavimento amittit spiritum. Ex boc en 
quisque Mem cuiusounque rei ab alio voluerit elicere, ut verum cognosoat, e 
aliter nisi ad buius basilioam destinat. Nam ferunt plerosque iuxta basili< 
apostolorum sive aliorum martyrum commanentes, non alibi pro bac nec 
sitatenisitemplumexpetere beati Pancratii, ut eius severitatis censura pubi 
discernente aut veritatem audientes credant aut pro fallaoia iudioii 
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danger of schism. He warned bishops that by rejecting his 
communion they were severiug themselves from the Church of 
Christ, and he cordially invited all who still felt scruples to 
come to Eome and discuss the matter with him personally.^ 
Besides these arguments, Pelagius endeavoured to employ 
another less convincing. Harses the Governor was, as I have 
said, a man of strong religious feelings, and to him the Pope 
appealed to crush out the evil by forcible means. “ Do not be 
deterred,” he wrote, “ by the silly objection that the Church is 
persecuting. ... Ho man is a persecutor unless he constrains 
people to do what is wrong. He who punishes evil deeds or 
prevents their commission is not a persecutor, but a friend. . . . 
That schism is an evil, and that schismatics should he put down 
by the secular arm, we learn both from Holy Scripture and the 
Fathers. But whoever is separated from the Apostolic See is 
imdouhtedly in schism. ... Do not hesitate, therefore, to 
repress such persons by your authority as governor and judge. 

. . . There are a thousand examples and a thousand decrees 
which clearly prove that those who cause division in the Holy 
Church shohld be punished by the officers of the State, not 
only with exile, but also with confiscation of property and severe 
imprisonment.”* Whether Harses ever took steps in accord¬ 
ance with the Pope’s wishes, we do not know. It is certain, 
however, that the schism continued in Horthern Italy, creating 
a regrettable division of strength at a time when the closest 
union was absolutely necessary for the welfare of the country. 

Pelagius died in the year 560, and John the Third was 
elected in his stead. But at this point we will leave for a timfl 
the consideration of the Papacy. The strength and the weak¬ 
ness of its position at this period have been pointed out. Its 
strength lay in the increase of its legal jurisdiction, and the 
removal of the secular government to so great a distance from 
Eome. Its weakness arose from the Italian schism, and 
Justinian’s love of interfering even in matters purely ecclesi- 
asticaL The causes of weakness, however, were soon to be 
lessened or removed, while the elements of strength were 
destined to he multiplied. Thus the prospects of the Papacy 
were hopeful For the Popes, as for Eome itself, a new age 
was about to begin. 

1 Pelaf^ I. E/pp. 6, 6, 9,16 (Migne P. i. bdx.). 

® (Migne, bdx, 394). 
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When these facts are taken into consideration, it can scarcely 
be maintained that Gregory received a first-rate education. He 
had, however, the best that could be got at the time, and by 
comparing some passages in the “ Lives ’’ with a contemporary 
treatise of Cassiodorus entitled, De Artibus ac Disciplinis Libera'- 
Hum Litter arum y we are able to arrive at a. very fair idea of the 
training to which he was subjected. 

Paul the Deacon tells us that in the arts of grammar, rhe¬ 
toric, and dialectic, Gregory was well versed from boyhood, so 
that, although these studies were still flourishing in Eome, 
he was second to none in his skill in them.^ And a similar 
statement is found in Gregory of Tours Both writers thus 
impute to Gregory a remarkable proficiency in the arts at that 
period most in vogue. 

Of these arts, grammar—called by Isidore ^^the source 
and basis of liberal culture”—was not the least important. 
Much more, of course, was then included in this term than 
modem usage would imply. As defined by Cassiodorus, 
grammar meant such a study of the best poets and orators 
as would enable the student to write both poetry and prose 
with elegance and correctness.^ It was, in fact, the study of 

^ Paul. Diac. Vita 2. 

* Greg. Tut. Hist. Franc, x. 1. 

® Oassiod. De Artihus 1: “ Grammatica vero est peritia pulchro loquendi 
ex poetis illustiibus, oratoribusque collecta. Ofdcium eius est sine vitio dio- 
tionem prosalem metricamque componere. Finis vero elimatae locutionis vol 
soripturae, inculpabili plaoere peritia.” The text-book for grammar, in our 
sense of tiie word, was Donatus. To him students are referred by Cassiodorus 
and Martianus Oapella, Gregory alludes to his rules (Epp. v. 53a, § 6). It 
appears from Greg. Tur. Hist. Frame, x. 31, § 19, that in Gaul Martianus 
Oapella was considered the great authority for teaching the seven liberal arts. 

Quod si te sacerdos Dei, quicrmque es, Martianus noster septem disoiplinis 
eiudiit, id est, si te in grammaticis docuit legere, in dialecticis alteroationum 
propositiones advertere, in rhetoricis genera metrorum agnoscere, in geometricis 
terrarom linearumque mensuras colligere, in astrologicis cursus siderum 
eontemplari, in arithmeticis numerorum partes colligere, in harmoniis 
Bonorum modulationes suavium acoentuum carmirdbus concrepare; si in his 
omnibus ita fuaris exercitatus, ut tibi stylus noster sit rustious, neo sic quoque 
deprecor ut avellas quae scrips!.” Soon, however, Capella’s treatise began to 
be regarded with suspicion by the orthodox. “ It contained a remarkable 
anticipation of the Oopemican theory in a statement that Mercury and Venus 
revolved round the sun; it asserted the existence of the antipodes; and finally 
it referred to the Triune God of Christianity in the same category with the 
gods of paganism. It was from these pages that Virgilius, the Irish bishop of 
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BoetMus, and, thiongli Boethius, on Aristotle. Expounded by 
a judicious teacher, it would convey to pupils a very fair idea 
of ancient logic. 

John the Deacon says that Gregory was ‘^arte phUosophus'’ ^; 
but this phrase can scarcely mean very much. That Gregory 
had any knowledge of metaphysical philosophy is. extremely 
unlikely.^ Jerome says that in his time hardly any one read 
Aristotle, and few had heard so much as the name of Plato, 
Throughout the fifth century (though here and there we come 
across a student of Greek philosophy) the interest in the subject 
was steadily declining; and when, in 529, Justinian closed the 
schools of Athens, and the last philosophers fled away to seek 
an ideal republic in Persia,^ metaphysical speculation altogether 
ceased, and all the philosophy thereafter known to the West was 
that contaiaed in the works of Cicero, Boethius, and Martianus 
CapeUa. But though it is certain that Gregory was no meta¬ 
physician, yet there is another sense in which he might have 
been correctly described as a philosopher. In later life he was 
undoubtedly versed in ethics, and his grasp of the principles of 
moral philosophy have even won for him the appellation of 
“ the Christian Seneca.'^ It is possible, of course, that in his 
school-days Gregory heard lectures on Marcus Aurelius and 
Seneca,^ and was initiated, perhaps, into some of the doctrines 
of the Mcomachean Ethics.^ But the manner in which he 
treats his problems in the Morals is not academic, and his 
conclusions seem to be the result of independent thought. 
I conceive, therefore, that Gregory's ‘‘ philosophy " was taught 
him by a long and various experience of mankind. As a 
study, it is improbable that it formed a part of his university 
curriculum. 

Besides grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic, Cassiodorus deals 
with the so-called mathematical sciences—arithmetic, music, 
geomeky, and astronomy. But his treatises on all these 

* Jok Diao. T%ta \. 1. 

® Ha oocasioiiaUy refers to ptdlosopliers; e.p. JSJjpp. iii. 65; of. Mor, 

Tnmii- 19. 

AgatMas ii. 30,31. Tlie same autlior gives an interesting aoootmt 
of a pHlosoplier named Uranius, who served as a standing joke at Constanti¬ 
nople, unMl he too went to Persia (ii. 29, 32). 

^ (xregory quotes Seneca in i. 33. 

5 See Greg. Afor. ii. 28,29. 
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time. In respect of the tides of the sea, Isidore says, Some 
persons say that there are in the depths of ocean certain 
passages for the winds, as it were the nostrils of the world. 
According as the air is alternately sent out or drawn back along 
these passages, it causes the sea to rise or fall. Some, however, 
hold that the ocean rises with the increase of the moon, and is 
drawn back again by certain aerial forces emanating like breath 
from the moon itself. Others say that the sun draws up water 
from the ocean for its flames, and then diffuses it among the 
stars to temper their fires. Thus when the sun draws up the 
water it makes high tide in the ocean. But whether the waters 
are raised by the blowing of winds, or whether they rise with 
the course of the moon, or fall by the influence of the sun, is 
known to God alone, who has made the world, and who alone 
understands its meaning. The ocean is incomparable in size, 
xmtraversable in width. Which Clement, the disciple of the 
Apostle, has endeavoured to express when he says, ' No one can 
cross the ocean or reach the worlds which are beyond it.’ But 
the philosophers say that beyond the ocean there is no land, and 
that the sea, like the land, is held together by a thick atmo¬ 
sphere of clouds. . . . But why the sea does not become larger, 
and why, with such supplies of water from the rivers, it does 
not rise in height, the Bishop Clement says is because salt 
water naturally consumes the freshwater that comes into it, and 
thus the saltness of the sea exhausts the supplies of water it 
receives, however great they may be. Besides, there is what 
the winds carry off, what the vapour and the sun absorb. We 
see pools and many hollows dried up in a very short time by 
the winds and the sunshine. But Solomon says that %nto 
the place from whence the rivers come, thither they return again, 
which must be understood of the sea, that through certain 
hidden passages of the deep the waters flow back and return to 
their sources, and then as before flow again in their rivers.” ^ 
finally, it is hkely that Gregory attended lectures on juris¬ 
prudence. Eome ranked with Berytus and Constantinople as 
one of the great legal universities, and it is probable that the 
professors of jurisprudence were superior in ability and eminence 
to the professors of the other faculties. The education of a boy 
like Gregory, the son of a public man and himself destined for 
^ Isidor. Be Nat Her, 40, 41. 
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THE COMING OP THE LOMBARDS 

Foe sixteen years after the death of Totila, Justinh 
Italy -with Ufctle opposition. Then from the Julia: 
“unutterable” Lombards poured down upon the c 
the unhappy provincials were once again exposed 
honors of invasion and of conquest. 

/ The Lombards were the last of the Teutonic n 
sekled in the western part of the Eoman Empire.) 1 
“savage with more than ordinary German fierce 
indeed in numbers, but of martial, independent tea 
barbarians were the inheritors of the Gothic mor 
founded in Italy a kingdom which endured for tv 
years. From the sixth century to the eighth, ^rom 
Desideiius, the Lombards ruled in the home of the 
and they have left behind a still-enduring memorh 
selves in the style of one of the fairest of the Italiar 
as well as in the laws and names and customs of tl 
Yet the Lombards failed to establish a permanent 
or to effect a unification of Italy. They never ob' 
real hold on the land or on its people. Hence, as the 
of Theodoric were driven out by Justinian, so the 
of Alboin were compelled to submit to Charles the G 
second Teutonic kingdom had more stamina than the 
strength was greater, its effects are even now to be i 
it was unequal to the task that was set before it, and 
after a prolonged struggle for existence, it was brol 
an external force, and unregretted passed away. 

/ The early history of the Lombards is exceeding! 
Respecting their ethnological description, learned autho: 
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correctness of his derivation. “It is certain that the WinniU 
received the name of Langobardi from the length of their beards, 
untouched by the razor. Tor in their tongue ‘lang’ signifies 
‘ long,’ and ‘ bart ’ ‘ beard.’ ” ^ So Paul. In recent .times other 
derivations have been suggested. One would connect the name 
with the old High-German “bart” signifying “an axe,” and 
explain “ Langobardi ” as meaning “ men of long axes ”; another 
makes “ Langobardi ” equivalent to “ men who dwell on the Lange 
Borde,” the long flat meadows of the Elbe. But, though either 
of these alternatives may be correct, no argument has hitherto 
been adduced sufdciently weighty to make it necessary to 
abandon the old derivation of Paul—the earliest, and perhaps, 
aU t.liinga considered, the best of the three. 

When history first took cognizance of the Lombards, they 
were dwelling near the mouth of the Elbe, in more or less intimate 
relation with two powerful Suevic tribes, the Hermunduri and 
Senones, whose settlements were higher up the river. Velleius 
Paterculus notes the extraordinary ferocity of the tribesmen; 
he asserts, however, that they were subdued by the Emperor 
Tiberius,® The historian Tacitus, in the Germania, refers to 
them as follows: “ The scanty number of the Lombards is an 
honour to the people; for, though surrounded by a host of most 
powerful tribes, they maintain their existence, not by servile 
submission, but by daring the perils of war.” ® The same author 
relates that the Lombards joined the Cheruscan confederacy, 
when in 17 A.D. the Cherusci came into conflict with the 
Marcomanni; and that thirty years later they rendered sub¬ 
stantial aid to ItaJicus, nephew of the great Cheruscan leader 
Arminius, in his struggles to maintain his sovereignty over his 
wild countrymen.^ These short notices give us little informa¬ 
tion. Yet from these and the folk-tales of Paul is gleaned all 
that we know about the Lombards during the period of their 
sojourn at the mouth of the Elbe. 

When we next hear of the people, the scene has changed. 
During the reign of Marcus Aurelius, about the year 1^5, we read 
that rix thousand Lombards and Obii crossed the Danube into 

‘ Paul. Hist. Lang. i. 9; of. Isidorus Etymol, ix. 226. 

® Veil Patero. Sist. ii. 106. 

’ Tao. Germ. 40. 

* Tao. A.m. ii. 46, 46; xi. 17. 
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Pannonia, where they were utterly routed by the cavalry officer 
Vindex. In consequence of this defeat the barbarians sent an 
embassy to Aelius Bassus, Governor of Pannonia, and made 
peace, after which they once more retreated over the frontier.^ 
Thus in the second half of the second century we find the 
Lombards in the region of the Middle Danube, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Pannonia. How they got thither is unknown. Our 
documents supply a list of place-names—Golanda, Anthaib, 
Banthaib, Burgundaib ^—as to the application of which, however, 
there is interminable disputing among German samns. But 
whatever were the stages of the journey from the Elbe, in 
the year 165 or thereabouts, the Lombards are discovered upon 
the Danube, in the near vicinity of the territories of the 
Empire. 

After this there is a great blank in the history. Eor more 
than three hundred years we have no reliable information about 
the Lombards. They had not yet emerged from the northern 
darkness into the clear light of Eoman civilization, and of their 
dim wanderings and stragglings amid the chaotic mass of 
vagrant Teutonic barbarism it is scarcely profitable to speculate. 
It is asserted by PauP—and there is no reason to doubt his 
statement—that, in the latter half of the fifth century, they 
settled for a time in Eugiland, on the northern bank of the 
Danube; possibly in the hope of making good their footing in 
the opposite province of Horicum. But this sojourn in Eugiland 
cannot have been of long duration, for in the first decade of the 
sixth century we find them established in a region called Feld, 
beyond the Danube, on the western plains of Hungary.^ And 
here they begin to play a more prominent part in the drama of 
European history. 

On the eastern shore of the Danube, to the south of the 
Feld where the Lombards had their settlements, there dwelt 
one great division of the powerful tribe of the Heruli. This 
nation, which had also come originally from the Baltic, is 
described by Procopius as faithless, shameless, and covetous— 
"'the vilest of mankind.'"® They were heathen; and, almost 
up to Procopius's time, had practised peculiarly atrocious rites of 
human sacrifice. They had been accustomed also to murder 

* Petrus Patricius, 6. 3 Paul. Rist. Lang. i. 13. 

* Ibid. i. 19. * Ibid, i. 20. ® Prooop. Bell. Goth, ii. 14. 
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their alternate appeals to Constantinople, of their successes, 
truces, treaties, and various barbarities, we have confused 
accounts which need not here be disentangled. It is sufficient 
to say that about the year 554, the Lombards in a great battle 
defeated the Gepidae, reducing them to a condition of semi¬ 
dependence. Some ten years later Audoin died, and was 
succeeded by Alboin, the son of his first wife Eodelinda. 

The old saga has much to say of Alboin. A handsome youth, 
with a tall strong body seasoned to battle-toils ; a man of reck¬ 
less courage, with a nature which, though brutal and untamed, 
was not without some elements of nobility, he was well adapted 
to become the hero of his wild and savage countrymen. An 
early exploit serves to throw a light upon his character.^ In 
the last great battle with the Gepidae—so Paul relates the 
story—the two royal princes, Alboin the Lombard, and Thoris- 
mund son of Thorisind the Gepid king, met in single combat. 
Thorismund was killed, and his fall, by disheartening the 
Gepidae, decided the fortune of the day. The conquering 
Lombards celebrated their victory with a great feast; and at 
this banquet Alboin, who had done so much, desired to take his 
place at the king’s table as the king’s guest.” But his father 
would by no means suffer him; “ for,” quoth he," it is not accord¬ 
ing to our customs that a king’s son should sit at table with his 
father until he has become son-at-arms to some neighbouring 
king.” Then Alboin, without waiting, took forty young com¬ 
panions and rode away to the Gepid king himself, the father of 
the slain Thorismund, and boldly claimed adoption at his hands. 
How, hospitality was the one thing sacred to these barbarians; 
so Thorisind welcomed Alboin courteously, and made him' a 
feast, and set him at his right hand in his dead son's place. 
But as the banquet proceeded, the king fell gloomy, sighed, and 
finally broke out in uncontrollable grief: ‘"How I love that 
place! ” he cried, glancing at Alboin’s seat; but how grievous 
is he who sits thereon! ” Thereupon a younger son of Thorisind 
cast a furious insult at the Lombards, alluding to their white 
gaiters: “You are like stinking mares.”^ “ Go to the Asfeld,” 
came the retort immediately, “ and you will see how these same 
mares can kick. Your brother’s bones lie scattered about the 

' Paul. Hist Lmg, i. 23, 24. 

2 “ Petilae sunt equae, quas similatis.” 
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is confirmed by Isidore.^ A variant form of tbe statement is 
given by Fredegarins, who relates that Justin and Sophia sent a 
threatening message to Narses, and that the Empress further 
forwarded to the Eunuch a golden distaff, telling him that he 
might henceforth rule over spinning-girls, but not over a nation. 
Whereat Parses exclaimed, “ I will spin a thread which neither 
Justin nor the Augusta shall be able to unravel'’; and he 
straightway invited the Lombards from Pannonia.^ Lastly, Paul 
the Deacon reiterates the statement of the Papal Biographer, 
combining it with a modified version of Eredegarius, and adding 
that, as an enticement to the Lombards, Parses sent them 
many kinds of fruit and samples of other products with which 
Italy abounds.” ^ Such is the story in its final and elaborated 
form. 

In forming an estimate of the truth of the tale, the follow¬ 
ing considerations may be kept in mind. First, the picturesque 
details—the golden distaff, the retort of Narses, the fruit of 
Italy—are found only in writers which belong respectively to 
the middle of the seventh and to the eighth centuries. Between 
their period and the disgrace of Narses there was plenty of 
time for a legend to grow up. Hence the accounts of Frede- 
garius and Paulus may justly be regarded with suspicion. On 
the other hand, the statement of the Papal Biographer, con¬ 
firmed by Isidore, proves without shadow of doubt that, within 
a little while of Narses' death the story of his treachery was 
current. But was this story based on fact, or was it merely 
unsubstantiated rumour ? In favour of the latter hypothesis, 
it may be urged that there is no hint of the alleged transaction 
in Gregory of Tours, or in Marius of Aventicum, or in the 
Annals of Bavenna, Nor does rank treachery of this kind seem 
to be quite consonant with what we otherwise know of ETarses' 
character. His retirement to Naples, again, immediately before 
sending such an invitation, is not what we should naturally 
expect; and the subsequent sending of his corpse to Constanti¬ 
nople would have been strange had he been really guilty of 
high treason. It may be further suggested that the events 

^ Isidor, CTwon. 116 (Migne P. JG. Ixxxiii.). 

2 Fredegarius Hist Frcmc, Epit 66. 

3 Paul. Hist Lang. ii. 6. The Origo Gentis Lang. 0 . 5 (ed. Waitz ap. 
M.G.H.) has, “ invitatos a Narsete.” 
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with a sufficiency of the king's best brood mares; and this 
band, under the command of Grasulf, Alboin's nephew and 
Master of the Horse, was settled in quarters at Cividale, in 
rriuli, and charged to drive back any adventurous wanderers 
from Pannonia, and to keep Venetia safe.^ Then, after short 
delay, confiding in the qualities of his new Warden of the 
Marches, Alboin resumed his way towards the west. 

Through the year 569 the stream of the invasion swept over 
the province of Liguria. The archbishop of Milan fled to 
Genoa, which city, together with certain others on the coast, 
and Piacenza, managed to repel attacks. The rest of the 
towns seem to have surrendered without striking a blow. On 
September 3, 569, Alboin entered Milan, and for the rest of 
the year he overran the district at his pleasure. There was no 
resistance. More fortunate than Alaric or Attila, Alboin found 
no Stnicho, no Aetius, to hamper his movements. TJnlike 
Theodoric, he had no barbarian rival to dispute his claim. 
Belisarius was dead. IsTarses was living in privacy at Eome, 
brooding over his wrongs. Incapable Longinus remained shut 
up amid the marshes of Eavenna, and did not stir a finger. 
The population of Horth-Western Italy was sunk in stupor, 
Worn out with years of grinding misery, they had no energy 
or spirit left. The country, too, had been recently desolated 
by another visitation of the pestilence. Whole villages were 
deserted, save by starving dogs ; and farms and country houses 
were left without inhabitants. In the fields the flocks and 
herds strayed about unshepherded, the crops were left un- 
sickled, though the harvest-time was past, and the purple 
clusters hung ungathered on the leafless vines. A primeval 
sEence was upon the country-side. Ho voice was heard in the 
lanes, no shepherd's whistle or fowler's call; only strange rum¬ 
blings and ghostly noises, the tramp of phantom armies and the 
blare of unseen trumpets, terrified the trembling peasant as he 
lay awake at dead of night in his bereaved and ruined home.^ 

In one place, however, the Lombards encountered a vigorous 
resistance. Pavia, the ancient Ticinum, was a strongly fortified 
town, and seems to have been held by a large Imperialist 
garrison. On the approach of Alboin, the citizens closed the 

^ Paul. Hist. Lmg, ii. 9. 

2 Ihid. 4, 26. 
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in the weird songs of Saxon and Bavarian minstrels, is not even 
yet forgotten.^ 

One day (so runs the saga) Alboin sat drinking with his 
chieftains in Ms palace at Verona. Deeds of valour were related, 
and the king himself told how he had conquered the Gepidae, 
and fasMoned the skull of King Cunimund into a goblet. Then, 
in his intoxication, he called for the famous cup, and, filling it 
to the brim, sent it to Queen Eosamund, ironically bidding her 
‘'drink merrily with her sire/' Eosamund smiled at the jest, 
and obeyed, but plotted vengeance in her heart. First she 
sought out HelmicMs, the king's armour-bearer and foster- 
brother, and offered him her hand and kingdom if he would kill 
his master. Helmichis was tempted, but had scruples. He 
would not lift his own hand against his foster-brother, but he 
advised the queen to take into her confidence Peredeo the 
chamberlain, who might do the deed. Here again, however, 
Eosamund was baffled. Peredeo would have nothing to do with 
the plot, although for some reason he refrained from acquainting 
Alboin with the proposals that had been made to him. Then 
the queen devised another plan, Peredeo had a mistress, one 
of Eosamund's bower-maidens, whom he was wont to visit in 
the darkness. One night this girl was detained, and the queen 
herself was substituted in her place, Peredeo all the while 
suspecting notMng until, in the morning light, he found he had 
to choose between killing the king, whose honour he had wronged, 
and getting kiQed himself. The chamberlain preferred to live. 
Kot long after tMs Alboin was taking a siesta in his chamber. 
On pretext of quiet, the palace wing, by Eosamund's orders, had 
been cleared of soldiers and attendants. The arms that hung on 
the walls had also been removed, and the great sword above the 
bed had been tightly fastened into its sheath, so that it could not 
be drawn. WMle the king was sleeping, Eosamund admitted 
Peredeo. We read of a confused scuffle—Alboin starting 
suddenly into wakefulness, tugging at the sword which would 
not leave its scabbard, keeping at bay Ms assassin for a moment 
with a whirling footstool, and finally faUing, done to death “ lilce 
a mere poltroon,*by the council of one miserable woman." Thus 

' Paul. Mist Lmg. ii. 28, 29, 80; Agnellus Lib, Pont. Eccl. Baveim. 96. 
Agnellus makes the death of Alboin the text of a quaint little sermon to 
married men, wMch see in loc, cit. 
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untimely ended the career of Alboin the Invader, and thus the 
Gepid nation and King Cunimund were avenged^ The Lombard 
braves made a great wailing for their king, and buried his body 
under a flight of steps adjoining the palace. Paul relates that 
in the eighth century this tomb was opened by a certain foolish 
one—Giselpert, duke of Verona—who removed a sword and 
other ornaments which he found therein, and ever afterwards 
delighted to boast that ‘‘he had seen Alboin.*' 

A word may be added respecting the fate of the other actors 
in this tragedy of Alboin. When her husband was dead, 
Kosamund gave her hand to Helmichis, as she had promised, but 
found that she was powerless to give him also the kingdom. 
Detested by the Lombards, the guilty pair were soon obliged to 
seek safety in flight. A secret messenger was accordingly sent 
to Byzantine Longinus, and at a time arranged Eosamund and 
Helmichis escaped aboard an Imperial vessel provided by the 
Governor, carrying with them all the royal treasure, together 
with the Princess Albswinda, Alboin*s daughter by his former 
wife. So they reached Eavenna. But now Longinus, wearied 
of his monotonous life in Theodoric’s great palace amid the 
orchards and canals, found an agreeable relief in the society of 
his beautiful and alluring guest, and he suggested to her that 
she should get rid of Helmichis, and transfer herself and her 
treasure permanently to his own safe keeping. Eosamund was 
nothing loth to become “ the lady of Eavenna *'; so one day, 
when Helmichis came from his bath, she offered him, as though 
for his refreshment, a cup of doctored wine. The unsuspecting 
man swallowed half of the contents, then suddenly felt himself 
to be poisoned. At once he drew his sword, and presenting its 
point at her breast, he forced the miserable woman to drain 
what was left in the goblet to the dregs. And that was the end 
of the plots and the crimes of Helmichis and Eosamund. 

As for Peredeo the chamberlain, there was a legend in 
Paul's time that he was sent to Constantinople, where he slew 
a monstrous lion in the Hippodrome. The Emperor, fearing 
that so strong a man might become a danger, ordered his eyes 
to be put out. But this sixth-century Samson, too, had his 
revenge upon his Philistines. Concealing two sharp knives in 
his sleeves, Peredeo craved an audience with the Emperor, 
aUeging that he had a secret of ^ the highest importance to 
VOL. I. H 
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communicate. Two great nobles were deputed to hear the revela¬ 
tion. Peredeo drew close to them, as if to whisper; then suddenly, 
with either hand, flashed a knife into their bodies, dealing each a 
mortal blow. So the strong chamberlain revenged himself, and 
for each of his lost eyes he robbed the Emperor of a trusty 
councillor. 

After Alboin’s death the Lombards elected as king one of 
their noblest warriors, named Cleph. Of this man's reign no 
details are preserved. Eut Paul tells us that he cruelly entreated 
such of the Eoman aristocrats as fell into his hands—killing 
some with the sword and banishing others from Italy. When 
he had ruled for eighteen months, Cleph was assassinated, in 574, 
by one of his servants, and after this there was an interregnum 
for ten years.^ 


^ Paul. Mst. Lang. ii. 31. 



CHAPTER V 

GREGOBY AS PREFECT AND MONK 

About the year 573, when Lombard Cleph was making havoc 
of the old Eoman noblesse, killing some with the sword and 
banishing others from the soil of Italy, and when Farwald and 
Zotto were carving their great southern duchies out of the 
undefended territories of the Empire, the mists of history lift, 
and we are permitted to get a view of the hero of our biography. 
Amid wars and rumours of wars, famines, invasions, pestilences, 
Narses-cabals, and Eosamund-murders and adulteries, the little 
boy whom we last saw studying Latin literature, and watching 
Pelagius the First purge himself in the ambo of St. Peter’s, had 
grown to manhood. How he lived during the two decades, and 
how he occupied himself in the ruined city where great patricians 
lived like beggars in their dilapidated palaces, and the Head of 
the Church was reduced to imploring a Gallic bishop to send 
him clothes for his impoverished flock, we have no means of 
knowing. The biographers are silent as to the doings of these 
years, and the history of the city of Eome itself is, for the 
period, almost a blank. 

In the greater world beyond the walls, however, some 
notable events had taken place. In the first place, the veteran 
BeEsarius had quitted for ever the warfare of the world, after 
saving Constantinople in remarkable fashion from the Kotrigur 
Huns. Then, a few months after—^in 17ovember, 565—Justinian 
himself had passed away from his gilded palace on the Bosphorus. 
As the last of the old line of Eoman Emperors, as the last 
Emperor who could honestly claim to rule the world from the 
Danube to the African deserts, and from the Straits of Gibraltar 
to the Euphrates, Justinian closed an epoch. His successors at 
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spacious building decorated with paintings and mosaics, and six 
of its ancient columns survive in the present day. It is a 
curious circumstance, and significant of the times, that amid all 
their poverty and wretchedness, the Eomans should have found 
the means of erecting a new church, and further, that of all the 
occurrences in Eome during this thrilling period, that of the 
completion of the basilica is about the only one recorded. For 
the sake of its associations with this dim and troubled time, the 
building of Clement the Eleventh, on the site of John's basilica, 
is worth a passing visit. 

In the mean time Gregory had been attracting some attention. / 
Perhaps already he had begun to develop certain of those 
valuable qualities which were afterwards to win for him the 
seldom-granted title of Magnus"—foresight, prudence, capacity 
for action and administration, tenacity of purpose, ability to 
rise superior to difiSiculties apparently overwhelming. A man 
of such parts was not to be despised in times of peril and per¬ 
plexity, particularly when the Lombards were about. Added 
to this, he was a man of rank, when few of honourable name 
remained in Eome; a man of wealth, when most of the citizens 
were subsisting on charity doles; a man of a certain learning 
in an age of barbaric ignorance; and a man of notorious piety, 
well thought of by the ecclesiastical authorities. It is scarcely 
surprising that such a man in such environment should have 
rapidly come to the front. He was probably tried at first in 
some lesser office; he assisted, perhaps, in the collection and dis¬ 
tribution of corn, occupied some subordinate place in the bureau 
of the Prefect. Then, as he proved himself a good man and 
true, higher advancement followed, until at last, about the year 
573, we find him, at some thirty years of age, discharging the 
high functions of Prefect of the City of Eome.^ 

Gregory had thus become a very "'illustrious" personage 

^ Joh. Diao. Vita, i. 4 says that Gregory was Praetor Urbanus; and in 
Greg. iv. 2 the best reading is “ praeturam,” not “ praefecturam.” But 
it seems fairly certain that by this time the of&ce of Praetor had fallen into 
disuse; hence I adopt the alternative reading, “praefecturam.” That 
Gregory was Prefect in 678 is proved from iv. 2, where he asserts that 
during his term of office he signed the “ cautio ” given by Laurentius when he 
became bishop of Milan (January 22, 673). But we do not know how long he 
had already held office, or how soon afterwards he resigned. Almost all 
the dates of Gregory’s early life are conjectural. 
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the knowledge of eternity which, as men then believed, could 
only be realized in the contemplative life by souls enlight¬ 
ened through abstinence and prayer. KTevertheless, he hesitated 
long, and put off taking the final step. Custom and habit 
bound him to secular life, and he tried to persuade himself 
that it would be better to remain a layman. He hoped that, 
while outwardly engaged in the service of the world, he might 
yet at the same time be inwardly the servant of God. But 
after a while he found that in this hope he was but deceiving 
himself, that the influence of the world in which he lived was 
growing upon him, that his thoughts were being more and more 
absorbed in temporal concerns, that he i was steadily becoming 
of the world worldly. He felt that he had reached the cross¬ 
roads, and that the great choice could be deferred no longer.^ 
Although he was not an ambitious or self-seeking man, it 
is very possible that Gregory was influenced, in coming to 
his determination, by another and less spiritual consideration. 
He found himself in the prime of life, rich, popular, holding 
the highest office in Home. What was to follow now ? Gregory 
was a man liberally endowed with common sense, and he 
must have known that Eome no longer provided scope for 
the energies of a politician. There was no career in the ruined 
city for a secular statesman. Already he had reached the 
highest honours to which a Eoman layman could aspire, and in 
this direction there was no possibility of further advancement. 
Certainly he might, if he wished, migrate to Constantinople, 
and pursue a political career amid the cabals and intrigues of 
the Imperial court. But such a life was little to his taste. 

^ It was, perhaps, with some thoughts of his own reminoiation that in after¬ 
years, preaching in the Church of SS. Nereus and Achilles on their festival, 
Gregory spoke as follows:—Sancti isti, ad quorum tumbam consistimus, 
florentem mundum mentis despectu oalcaverunt. Brat vita longa, salus 
continua, opulentia in rebus, fecunditas in propagine, tranquillitas in 
diuturna pace; et tamen cum in seipso floreret, iam in eorum cordibus 
mundus aruerat. Ecoe iam mundus in se ipso aruit, et adhuc in cordibus 
nostris floret. Ubique mors, ubique luctus, ubique desolatio, undique per- 
cutimur, undique amaritudinibus replemur; et tamen caeca mente carnalis 
ooncupiscentiae ipsas eius amaritudines amamus, fugientem sequimur, 
labenti inhaeremus. Et quia labentem retinere notn possumus, cum ipso 
labimur, quern cadentem tenemus. AUquando nos mundus delectatione sibi 
tenuit; nunc tantis plagis plenus est, ut ipse nos iam mundus mittat ad 
Deum.” (Horn, m Bv, 28. § 8.) 
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been claimed tliat this Eule“was already used by Gregory in Ms 
establishment on the Caelian. The supporters of this theory 
have argued that before becoming a mojik Gregory was, in all 
probability, well acquainted with the life and work of Benedict; 
that certainly in after-years he was familiar with the substance 
and the language of the famous Eule ; that Augustine seems to 
have carried the Eule to Britain; ^ that, at a later time at least, 
the Gregorian monasteries in Sicily apparently observed the 
Eule; that there is independent evidence that the Eule had 
before this been very generally adopted throughout the monas¬ 
teries of Italy.2 There is, however, no conclusive proof that 
the Benedictine Eule was established in St. Andrew’s Monastery 
in 574, or, indeed, that Gregory himself had any knowledge of 
it before that date. And therefore the controversy is without 
decisive results.^ On the whole, however, it seems probable 
that, though the Eule of Benedict may not as yet have been 
adopted in its entirety in St. Andrew’s Monastery, still it formed 
the groundwork of Gregory’s regulations, and its general spirit 
and leading principles were carefully conserved. Such an 
institution as that of Monte Cassino would naturally be taken 
as a model for subsequent foundations, and the main features 
of the monastic discipline would be repeated. Hence we 
shall probably be not far wrong if we imagine that the life of 
Gregory at St. Andrew’s was ordered for the most part in 
accordance with that Eule, ‘Hhe marvellous discretion and 

^ Joli. Diac. iv. 82, and the JBenedictws Life of Gregory^ iii. 7. 

* On this question, see the JBenedicUne Life of Gregory^ i. 3 (Migne T.L, 
Ixxv.); Baronins, ann. 581; and MabiUon Arm, Bened. tom. i. Appendix I. 
part 2, p, 665, sgg. On the subsequent history of St. Andrew’s Monastery, the 
Benedictine Biographer, i. 2, § 6, writes: “Hoc asceterimn postquam a 
monachis Benediotinis diu ocoupatum fuisset, loannis diaconi tempore 
Oraecis monachis cesserat, forsitan Stephani III. beneficio, qui etiam 
Graecis tribuit aliud monasterium a se oonstructum, et S. Dionysio Areo- 
pagitae dicatumj at Benedictinam regulam sequentibus tandem restitutum 
est a Gregorio Xm. istud S. Andreae sanctuarium, et Camaldulensibus 
datum.” For a prmlegium to St. Andrew’s Monastery, see Greg. JKjpp. i. Ha, 
and Appendix I. 

* PracticaUy, the controversy is of little importance. It was usual for 
founders of monasteries to frame rules for their monks from those already in 
existence, adding, subtracting, or modifying as they might tbi-nV desirable. 
So Gregory may have adopted much from the Benedictine Eule, without 
accepting it in its entirety; certainly, when Pope, he had no scruple in 
modifying some of its enactments. 
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lucidity ” ^ of wMch provoked at a later time Ms entllusi^ 
admiration. 

The main principles which underlie the varied prescript 
of Benedict are three—the principle of Absolute Obedience; 
principle of Simplicity of Living; and the principle of Cons 
Occupation. In other words, the good monk was require 
resign his individual will, to minimize Ms appetites and wi 
and to eschew all forms of idleness. 

First is the principle of Obedience—“ obedientia sine me 
prompt, cheerful, zealous, rendered to God and to the abbi 
God’s representative.^ NuUus in monasterio proprh sequ 
cordis voluntatem,’" must be the motto of all.^ 

This unqualified obedience must be rendered, in the 
place, to the constituted monastic authorities. The heac 
the society was the abbat, who represented Christ; and abou 
orders there could be no questioning, and from Ms deci 
no appeal.^ We foresee,” writes Benedict, “ that it is exped 
for the preservation of peace and charity, that the entire gov 
ment of the monastery depend upon the will of the abbi 
Any brother who ventured to go anywhere or do anytl 
however trifling, or to receive any letter or present without 
abbat’s permission, was subject to punishment.® If a task 
enjoined upon him utterly beyond his powers, he ir 
state his difficulty humbly and patiently, but if Ms sup 
persisted in Ms command, he must obey at once, trustin 
God’s help."^ On no account might any monk uphold or de 
another, or communicate with those who were under the ab 
displeasure.® The abbat, further, was the sole arbiter of rew 
and punishments, and in his decisions the whole body 
bound to acquiesce.® This autocratic authority, however, 
modified in three ways. In the first place, the abbat was eh 
from and by the community, who were to be guided in their cl 
by the virtue, learning, and practical wisdom of the candi 
If a man of evil life were by some chance elected, the bishi 
the diocese and the neighbouring abbats had power, prior t 
consecration, to set the election aside.^® In the second j 

’ Greg. Dial. ii. 36. * Bmedicii Regula i 

» mi. 3. im. 2. » lUd. 65. 

» Ibid. 67, 54. ' Ibid. 68.1 » Ibid. 69,: 

» Ibid. 2, 24, 25, 44, 63. ■» Ibid. 64. 
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when constituted, the abbat, in common with the rest of the 
community, was bound to the strict observance of the Eule ^; 
in which, moreover, he is constantly reminded that he is to be 
a hither to his monks, that he has received a charge of souls to 
be brought to God, that he will have to account for them at the 
judgment, that he is to exercise strict discipline indeed, but with 
kindTiftaa, patience, and consideration, adapting himself to the 
character of each iudividual, and always framing his regulations 
with that discretion “ which is the mother of virtues.” ^ Thirdly, 
on ah matters of importance, the abbat was obliged to consult 
with the whole community, even the youngest being permitted 
to express his opinion. On minor questions he was to take 
the advice of senior monks. The final decision, however, always 
rested with himself.® 

The obedience due to the abbat was also enjoined towards 
tile other of&dals of the monastery, who exercised delegated 
authority—the deans, chosen from among the brethren for their 
mmts and learning; ^ and the provost or prior, appointed by 
the abbat in council with “ such of the brethren as have the 
fear of God before them.”® These officers, assisting the 
superior in the government of the monastery, were to receive 
aU due respect from the monks. At the same time, they them¬ 
selves owed implicit obedience to the abbat, who might depose 
them from their places if he found them unworthy. 

Besides obedience to the abbat and his delegates, the 
brethren were bound to render obedience to one another. It 
is true that in one sense aU the monks were equal, patrieian 
and peasant meeting on the common ground of religious con¬ 
fraternity.® Yet, on the other hand, there was a graduated 
scale according to which the monks took rank—their place in 
the scale depending on the date of their “ conversion,” the merit 
of their Eves, or the appointment of the abbat. These “ seniors ” 
(not in respect of age, but of standing) were addressed as 
“fathms ” by the "juniors,” by whom they were treated with 
drfeasraice and respect. The juniors were enjoined to ask their 
ble^i^ to rise from their seats when they passed by, and 
never to presume to sit in their presence unless expressly 
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* Ibid. 2 , 8 , 27 , 36 , 66 , 68 , 64 , 66 . 
^ Ibid. 66 . « Ibid, 2 . 
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to the sick and weakly, the admonition to the abbat to take 
care that the dresses were of size suitable to the wearers, above 
all, the permission of wine, and that even in extra quantity for 
those engaged in arduous labours or living in hot climates,—all 
these provisions bear striking testimony to the kindliness and 
reasonableness of the legislator. Austerity without extravagance, 
discipline without harshness, simplicity with moderation—such 
was the key-note of the constitution of Benedict. 

The third principle laid down in the Eule was the principle 
of Constant Occupation. Idleness,'' said Benedict, ‘4s the 
enemy of the soul." ^ He therefore arranged that his monks 
should be continually busy. Their exercises were of two kinds 
—mental and physical. 

Of the former kind the first and most important occupation 
was worship, called in the Eule pre-eminently “the work of 
God." To the regulation of this worship Benedict devoted 
much care and attention.^ He instituted the familiar canonical 
hours—Noctums, Matins, Prime, Tierce, Sext, None, Vespers, 
and Compline—basing his arrangement probably on that of 
more primitive services, analogous to those now used in the 
Eastern Church. The Psalter was sung through once each 
week, being commenced afresh on Sundays at Matins; and 
Benedict enjoined that particular care should be taken to make 
the singing as good as possible.® Besides the public services, 
opportunities for meditation and private prayer were afforded to 
the monks.^ Also from two to three hours on week-days, and 
a longer time on Sundays, were set apart for the study of Holy 
Scripture and other religious books®; and at meal-times and 
before Comphne such books were read aloud to the assembled 
brethren.® In Benedict's monastery, and also probably at St. 
Andrew's, the literature was exclusively religious. 

On the value of physical labour Benedict laid great stress. 
The good monk, he declared, must be a worker. Anchorites 


Hilarion never ate before sunset; Simeon Stylites took food only on Sundays ; 
the Younger Macarius lived for seven years on raw herbs and pulse j Alas, up 
to his eightieth year, never ate bread; the Boskoi lived on herbs. The Buie of 
Pachomius, however, was not severe in this matter (Palladius Lcmsiac, 
38, 39). 

» Ben. Beg. 48. Ibid. 8-20. ^ Ibid, 19, 45, 47. 

Ibid. 52. Ibid. 48. « Ibid, 38, 42. 
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and prayer, perhaps also with giving instruction to the novices 
and young monks. And it is highly probable that in the long 
quiet hours spent in his cell or in the library of the monastery, 
the future Doctor of the Latin Church laid the foundation of 
that profound knowledge of Holy Scripture for which he was 
afterwards conspicuous. Perhaps also he here acquired the 
habit of allegorical interpretation—a method of exegesis of which 
he was inordinately fond. Poring for days together over the 
pages of Holy Writ, the uncritical, imaginative monk would 
accustom himself to search out latent meanings and to wrest 
all manner of unsuspected lessons from the most unpromising 
word-material. It was an exercise of ingenuity which would 
naturally, be attractive to a visionary; yet it must be confessed 
that this mystical method of interpretation is the principal 
cause of the weariness which besets a modern reader who 
ventures upon a prolonged study of Gregory’s Commentaries. 

Gregory was not content to stop short with those exercises 
'*for beginners” which Benedict had ordained in his Eule; 
by additional austerities, fastings, and vigils, he aspired to the 
higher perfection. His asceticism was extreme. His fasts 
particularly were so rigorous and prolonged as seriously to 
injure his health, and to sow in him the seeds of diseases from 
which, for the remainder of his life, he was never wholly free.^ 
His unregulated enthusiasm in this matter is illustrated by 
an ancedote in the Dialogues?' One year, towards the end of 
Lent, he tells us, he had become so weak and ill, that it 
seemed impossible that he could live unless he took nourish¬ 
ment frequently. The Paschal Day was at hand. And when 
I found I could not fast on that most sacred sabbath— i,e, the 
Saturday before Easter—on which all people, even little children, 
fast, I began to sink more from sorrow than from weakness. 
But in my sorrow it suddenly occurred to me to take Eleutherius, 
the inan of God, privately with me to the oratory, and to beg of 
him to obtain by his prayers from Almighty God that I might 
receive power to fast on that day. This I did. And so soon as 
we entered the oratory he began, at my humble request, to pray 
earnestly with tears. After a short time, his prayer ended, and 
he left the oratory. But when he pronounced the benediction 

' Greg. Tur. JBiist, Franc» x. 1; Paul. Diao. Vita 5; Joh. Diac. Vita i. 7. 

2 Dial, iii. 33. 
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way, had he been left in his retreat, to become one of those 

saintly marvels, whose self-inflicted sufferings are the admiration 

of their time, but whose beneficial influence on the world at 
large is found to be insignificant. Fortunately for Eome and 
Italy, however, Gregory was withheld from this career. A 
higher destiny was in store for him. Before it was too late he 
was drawn from his hiding-place by a power which he dared not 
disobey, and thrown back, all reluctant, into the busy world 
of men. 

Pope Benedict the First, who succeeded John in 574, 
had marked the career of this gifted man. Doubtless he 
had observed him when still Prefect, knew of his popularity 
with the people, remarked his upright conduct, his unwearied 
attention to business, his legal skill, sound judgment, and 
administrative ability; had shared, perhaps, in the universal 
astonishment when he resigned his wealth and became a monk; 
but kept his eye upon him all the more, noted his progress in 
piety and learning, his cheerful endurance of hardships, his 
profoundly religious character; and concluded in the end that 
such a one was likely to be of service to the Church. Pope 
Benedict the First was himself in no wise a remarkable man. 
On the contrary, he was one of those colourless figures of 
history, of whom little is remembered either good or bad. But 
in one case at least we have incontestable evidence of his 
shrewd sense and foresight and we honour him as the first 
Papal patron of one of the greatest of the Popes. 

Sorely against his will, yet obedient to Benedict's command, 
Gregory quitted his beloved monastery, probably in the spring • 
of 578, and was ordained Seventh Deacon'* of the Koman 
Church.^ It has been suggested that the Seventh Deacon 
was identical with the Archdeacon, and that, inasmuch, as the 

‘ Joli, Diac. Vita i. 26. Greg. Tor. Eist Frame, x. 1, and Paul. Diao..Pito 7, 
do not give the name of the Pope, though Paul implies that it was Pelagius U. 
John is generaUy an inferior authority to Paul; but the fact that he delibe¬ 
rately corrects him here may imply that he possessed some further information 
on, the point. The fact that there was some doubt as to the name of the Pope 
who ordaaned Gregory supports my contention that he was ordained in 678, 
since in that year both Benedict and Pelagius held the pontificate, and it 
might easily have been forgotten whether Gregory was promoted by il^nedict 
early in the year, or by Pelagius in the later months. (I accept the date 
November, 678, as that of the election of Pelagius, though the chronology is 
by no means certain.) 
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latter office was generally regarded as an avenue to the Papacy/ 
Benedict actually intended that the humble young monk should 
one day succeed him in the chair of Peter. Proof of this 
suggested identification, however, is not forthcoming, and it 
seems improbable that Gregory should have been raised at once 
to so high a dignity as the theory would imply. It is best, 
therefore, to say simply that Gregory was appointed one of the 
seven eminent ecclesiastics who shared the counsels of the 
Pope, and were charged with the superintendence of the seven 
Eegions of Eome. The nomination of an untried monk to a 
post of such distinction is sufficiently surprising, and we need 
not seek to exaggerate the honour. 

Benedict himseK did not long survive the elevation of his 
protege. His pontificate had been a troubled one. Lombards, 
pestilence, and famine had decimated the population of Italy. 
Many towns had been captured by the enemy, and Eome 
itself had been threatened.^ In 577 an embassy, headed by 
Pamphronius the Patrician, carried to Constantinople a tribute 
of three thousand pounds of gold, and an urgent request that 
succours might be sent. The Emperor good-naturedly gave 
them back the tribute, together with some sound advice, but 
could spare no troops.^ In the next year, 578, Parwald, duke 
of Spoleto, laid siege to Eome. The plague was raging in the 
city, and a tremendous rainfall created a general conviction 
that the Deluge was returning. The citizens were crazed with 
terror. In the month of July Pope Benedict succumbed; 
and after a short interval, in the November of that year, 
Pelagius the Second was elected his successor and hurriedly 
consecrated, without waiting for the Emperor's confirmation 
of the election.^ 

The crisis was acute. Eome was most inadequately 
garrisoned. A handful of Byzantine troops, supported by a 
feeble city miKtia, was clearly insufficient to defend the place 
against the swarming Lombards. It seemed to Pelagius that, 

^ Eulogius Alexandr. ap. Photium, Cod, 182. Eulogius says that it was a 
law at Eome for the Archdeacon to succeed. But the instance which he gives 
is very q^uestionable, and there is no satisfactory evidence of the existence of 
any such definite rule. See Bingham, ii. 21. 8. 

* Lib. Pcfnt. Vita Benedicti I, 

* Menander Hist. c. 25 (ed. Bonn, p. 328). 

^ Lib, Pont, Vita PelagU IL 
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Lt is not by any human strength or skiU, but by the favour of 
God that tliis work has been perfected; the mind rises sublime 
to commune with God, feeling that He cannot be far off, but 
must especially love to dwell in the place which He has 
chosen;^ and this is felt not only when a man sees it for 
the first time, but it always makes the same impression upon 
him, as though he had never seen it before. No one ever 
became weary of the spectacle, but those who are in the church 
delight in what they see, and when they leave they magnify it 
in their talk/' 

This splendid monument of the genius of Anthemius—the 
Giotto of the age of Justinian—can scarcely have failed to make 
a deep impression on the mind of Gregory. Never before had 
he beheld magnificence such as this. We can imagine him 
gazing in stupefaction into the airy firmament of the dome; or 
letting his eyes be dazzled by the sheen of the glistening 
marbles—^the green Carystian, the red-and-silver Phrygian, 
porphyry ‘‘powdered with bright stars," Lydian “of crocus- 
colour glittering like gold," emerald-green from Sparta, stone 
“ showing slanting streaks, blood-red and livid white," and other 
that had the semblance of “ blue corn-flowers in grass with here 
and there a drift of fallen snow ^"—or perhaps regarding 
wonderingly the mighty arches, the hundred columns with 
their varied capitals, the sanctuary which contained no less 
than forty thousand pounds' weight of silver; or examining 
with admiration the solid golden altar, and the ambo with its 
costly decoration of gems and precious stones; or losing himself 
amid those spacious galleries and cloisters, which, with then- 
stately grace, enhanced the dignity of the building. Marvellous 
as it was, however, this splendour would be likely to alarm 
rather than to attract the Papal Nuncio. He would doubtless 
disceni in it a type and symbol of the power and pompous 
grandeur of the ConstantinopoUtan Church, whose bishops, 

^ Of. Const. Manasses Commend, Chron, 3267, — 

odros vahv ideifiaro rhy (pepavyy rhy fieyav, 
rh rod Seov julov r4juL€yoSf rhy ovpayhy rhy Kdrco, 

%v olfjLai Kal Tcfc (repatfilpi. alMfieya 

tkv ykp ®€hs Kara^ioi pi.4v€iy iy x^ipOKfjyfirois, 

iv rodrcprrdvrm KaroMu' kuIttov ykp k?<Xax(iBL; 

^ Paulus SUentiarius Desoript, S, SopMae v. 617, sqq. 
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supported by the Emperors, were becoming inveterate rivals of 
the Patriarchs of the West. Hence he would have but little 
love for the place, bound up as it was with unpleasant memories, 
and seeming by its very richness and greatness to hold out a 
menace of worse to come. Probably he rarely came here, save 
on high festivals, when the Court attended in state, or when 
perhaps the Patriarch, by way of compliment, invited him to 
serve in the celebration of the Holy Mysteries. 

Leaving the church and pmsuing his way in a southerly 
direction along the eastern side of the Augusteum, the traveller 
would pass by three fine buildings, separated from the wall of 
the Emperor’s Palace by a long portico called the Passage of 
Achilles. The first of these buildings, that nearest St. Sophia, 
was the Palace of the Patriarch, containing the famous Thomaites, 
or haU of audience, in which was stored the patriarchal library 
with all the important documents of councils and synods. 
South of the edifice, and linked to it by a colonnade, was the 
Senate House ^; and beyond the Senate House were the Baths 
of Zeuxippus. It seems that in Constantinople the baths were 
a far less prominent feature in the city life than they had 
once been in that of Old Eome; nevertheless, even in Con¬ 
stantinople they served as club-houses and agreeable places of 
popular resort. The luxurious Baths of Zeuxippus were at 
once the most fashionable and the most beautiful in the city. 
They had once contained a priceless collection of treasures of 
art, brought together by Constantine from the cities of Greece 
and Asia, and including, among other renowned pieces of statuary, 
the Athene of Lyndus, the Amphitrite of Ehodes, and the Pan 
consecrated by the Greeks after the defeat of Xerxes. These, 
however, were all destroyed in the Mka fire; and although 
Justinian rebuilt the baths on a sumptuous scale, with lavish 
decoration of marbles and statues, yet the master-pieces of the 
Greeks could never be replaced.^ 

Behind these three buildings, bounding the Augusteum on 
the east and south, sprawled out the Imperial Palace. This 
mighty mass of architecture, begun by Constantine and enlarged 
and embellished by Justinian, consisted partly of isolated and 
disconnected palaces—such as the Chalke, or bronze-roofed 
palace of Zeno, and the Porphyry Palace with its pyramidal 
^ Prooop. De i. 10. ^ See Cedrenus, vol. i. p. 648. 
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W«it tif 111 © t*iiliirts liiy thti lIip|Hwlrt»iiiii- '*1111^ jiiviil (it liiw 
lnHUi I’lilliiil) rtMiiitl wlik'lt mviilviHl nit tlw ily/4iitliiiP wtirlit/’ 
It wm tli« |.|ii!iitrti lit tiiiwof iliit iiiiii tin* nf 

C. 4 iiii 4 tiiitliiii»|»It% liiitl tliii itiaiiy tif ilir i 4 itrrtn|.^ 1 

Ilf iiiiiit. Adi-tinitiig iii 11 mcMbrii tfulitiiiitis lliti lli{i|ititlriiiiH* 


liltm FiAiliiiiii lliii kifl llw Ckiis iif ilm fIriiPiiii. 11iti twu 
Riiiiaiiiiiig wimi mlliHl, iwj-niittivuly* tlm fliilit nf 

Ibtiitmii tiiicl iliii Ikiiitt ifiiitt Thu iniii of ilii» 

ilrtiiiiii wiiB ciriim!0iii-iilin|mil. niul wtili lUi^ twu 

riimi up ill II m 4 iit *4' giilltirinii, iiiiiti fiiiiir- 

fiiiiily itimigiiwt iiiul hniiitiiHl i 4 V %viili 
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two soldier-saints who were martyred under Ma-jn'mian 
was square-shaped, with a dome and a small apse lighted b 
windows. Procopius describes it as “ reflecting the rays of 
sun from its glittering polished marbles,” and as being “ cot 
with a wealth of gold and filled with ofierings.” ^ In qu 
half-jesting allusion to the name of St. Bacchus, the freize 
some of the capitals were decorated with vine-leaves. Wi 
this place the representatives of the Latin Church were 
mitted to use their own familiar rite, and it was here, there 
that Gregory, so long as he remained at court, was accusto 
to worship. 

We now return to the Hippodrome, and mounting up be' 
the benches on to the grand promenade, we take a bird’s 
view of the fairest, the richest, and the most civilized cit 
the sixth-century world. Stretched out upon her seven 1 
Constantinople lies before us—a bewildering maze of gorg 
palaces and churches, of convents, baths, gymnasia, andhospi 
We look on splendid marble-paved piazzas, adorned with ch 
columns and precious statuary; on streets shaded by grac 
colonnades, and alive with jostling throngs of every na 
under heaven ; on markets full of chattering Greek merch 
and swarthy Alexandrine Jews; on sculptured porticoes 
public halls; on the entrances of the subterranean ciste 
where the imagination pictures dark waters and hundred 
marble columns, dimly discernible by the flare of the explo: 
torch; on harbours, lines of aqueduct, and long perspectiv 
lofty walls. The eye is dazzled with the gleam of bumij 
plates that roof the palaces of the Emperor and the g 
Byzantine lords, or cover the rising domes and semi-dome 
churches. The city seems all lustrous with a glory of gold 
brass and marbles. Beyond it the blue waters of the Bosphi 
and the Sea of Marmora shimmer in the sunlight, and 
narrow Golden Horn crowded with foreign shipping; fun 
off we catch a glimpse of the trading settlements of Pera 
Qalata, and the fashionable suburb of Chalcedon, where 
gouty nobles have their summer villas and shady gardens; 
in the background stretch away the Arganthonius Mounb 
and the snow-clad peaks of Bithynian Olympus. It i 
veritable city of enchantment, this Constantinople—a ci^ 

* Procop. De Aed. i. 4. • 
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wliirli tliti tiwiiiily llii^ wiitsln iiri!ii 

** likit II rolm wavi^ii t«i tlu» vt^ry friitgn/* Arnl iiwirriAy tiiii wii 
pciiirinvw n grifiitt^r t'iiiiiriMii than thiit IviMlt^ni 

wtiiitiil, m'itli till ila gliilisruig ItiviiliiiitM iiiiil iilintiiiiiitig wi*iili}i, 
iiiiil llif3 iiiscitiiil m&i Ilf isiiijiirti mm falling aliswtf ifilii rtiitt «)ii 



lift* III iitlniiiiM.** Any atmngnr ftniint within lliw wliti wiw 
iiiiitliiir giiiiiiig II UvitlihniHl by iriiihi m pmhmum, imr ntigiigiHl 
ill a wiia ii3C|i<4Iint t»y tlw nuni^jittir; aii4 iiny iihlt^-' 

IwHliitil «4ti/4'n wliii nfftnaHl Ui wurk wmi Hkitwtun 
C^tJiiwtiiiiliiiojiln gnvii till hiirhiiiiragit tu 

This rily, lignin, wim nxrianliiigly wititliltV. Tim jiiilimfsa tif ifiti 
iiiill$Miiiiirtsa ifnrts 4wi41iiignlii fur t}mgiala--«iitiriimtifi 
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and Hortenaii of Old Uiiiut*, wi«ri* ihundr.ji. i tinl* is th 
rarest deliauuua were ihtwh! for ihoir i-njo^n,. Jisj 

atrauge birds, fwh fntm distant sons, frnitt ‘iJi >! 
summer snows and wintor roses." Those su)ni*lH« «» r tt 
monts bobmgod, of oourao, only to the woidshv , hot sin v ,i* 
as models, which ovory housiduddin' in t'uM.4iaiiJiii«>|4<- i> 

imitate, more or loss, awordiiig to his m«'.*ns. 

The tout) of stwitsly was not hiKh. Tin* in>s* r «i wt e 
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A siniiliir li^viiy nm\ luUririty iliti Byrntnlkw 

jnijiiiltirii* Iitniiiiiiitil. of Itorroly |iniiimiit, of 

oviirylliiiig ill ititnittiiiy nf fury, it wm iii nil limtm n 
Ilf grtwni niixitiiy t-o tho Ifiivoriiiiiwiii. It wiw tlsvitlott 
Iwii trrwctitiriliililo fiiotiiifiii--itHi uliii wuro 

lityiil* mill iirtlimlcix ; imit tliu wlin iforii riiiiit!iib iit 

itiiil iiiiiliiiwt ill lmm»f hi tvligiiiii, Kiictt lii«iiiiii liiitiiti 
lliii cillmr; iiiitl tliiiiinli tiii mris ttiuf iiittiliitl iigiiiiil 

lliii iittlliririliog, yiit ilm tnmliiiriii iii$vii.r lailijil, titiil lliii tilil ftsiitl 
Ititikii iitit wiili grtiiiliir viilimiitiiim llitiii iifpr* Tliii faiiitiu« 
miiiitiiiii «f in wlikli iliii iiinit l^jiiiiliftil liiiiMItip in C.Vtn- 
it4itiliiiii|iki wiirii tlwlitiyiiil by t\m, mid iiiiirii lliiiii lliirty 
llitiitiniiitl li¥t» worn Imi, llw In wliirti tliti 

rity wi« lint immimm t»f tliti iihiIi witrii 

niiilly rwiinotl^ Aiitl it rti trim ilint fnit'li nii outbrimk 

Inin iiii'4 tliiii iho jiiiMjiln i,‘uti!il Im tnatnlly rofitritiiiini 

by liboriil ilulivi mul fr»io mnumnnonl^i, yi-it liiorti wiyi sio ikijHiitit 
iiig tilt iliinr l»i4iiiviMiir. Kruifumil btrliiiii4i|.|lii-rt iiro 

rpjiiirk?i! iiy likiiirinii?*. Wn mml, Um, iiintiy vitry inirioii^ 

iroiion oliiirio4 111 ilm IlijijMittriiiriii, Itoki rviili lln? uroiit 
Jiiilifiiiiii W'lm Iniwloilyltiwii wilti ulirkk-#, ‘‘Tiinii Iki'l I 
iliiiikiiy r* til tliii liino of ilw tijmiiiri.ir Mnnrtnii, tli» tisuli 
ti|i II np||ri'*«i:ilii¥« i¥|it» i“biiiir*!4 t«i ln-iiir mitiiis piiniiiititiiiitmi l*i iliti 



tiinitlli iiiiil mhmmmiiPA, Ttm iiiibritltwil iii^tilgiiyw iiiiti ilrimnii 
Ilf tliii lly^iuiliitis muh m a vwry nititiifkitlilii ittnltiiii tif 
tliii lifii Ilf tint riiy, iiinl tiini wliiuli itiiiiibl Im tnkiiit iiilii ftiH 
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|»eoplo, but the nobloa, th« dot)?)', fb«’ jutuuib . wi!< 
j«is8ionatoly atUUctud to Uium. Tlif lljpiwwbxim* ou t ibt 
viirioua thoatroaof tho oily won< Htwoya liUod wiib * «f.iwd i 

and on Hjvocial occaaiona hmuln'da woiibl tain' lloor / t»i 
Iho night bofore, in onlor to niakt* ««ro of tm 
view. This |Hirfonnancw» thtw sought iifloi woro of luoioUH kirnb 
Bosidos tho horso-raoos in tho nijtj»Hinii»o. tboi*' w» r«* b -A’O 
baitings, Imllots, and drannitic n'lm'Si’Htalions, fmitioulli oi ai! 
extromoly iinmislost ohamotor. Uoj»»*-iluniit«g was n fn^mirUt 
attraction. Tho rojass wore faslomd sbintiug fashioH, »o that l}i« u 
was no walking mwa thorn siivw by iMKondiiij; or doj*j o»<b«g 
and aomotiujus tho iicrolMits, nftor walking «}«»« tho wtniW 
lay tiiomselviM down n{H>ii it. strip us though ihoy »or*' g*»tiig ir 
bed, and then dross again-”*' a sjsatadu fr«un whioli sotiu* turnoil 
away thoir eyes, and which iiiadu wtlwift lr»»iiibh> at the sight 
of 80 poriloua a peribnnanco.'* t>th«r jasiforiuon* again gavi 
wonderful exhibitions of flying through llio air; oihors hihuuiwi 
iwlea uixm their forwhisails; others flung tip naked swords m 
quick succesaion, and caught litem hy thetr handles they fell 
others gave shows of trained atitmals. of dancing War*, learmsl 
monkeys, and wise dogs.* Anything novel was always sure le 
attnwt an enomious crowd, and the m«»rw iiidiwni the sj«w tach 
the greater, seuiuingly, was the applause. 

In udiUtion to the {•urfurmanctw in the !{ij»i««lroine anil 
theatres, tho jssople were amused with fttajuunt /Hm ami 
goigeous puhlto cerumonius. i'erha{as Uie niwH j*»pular oi 
those were the military {uigeanta. The tmprvMMiiiuahle iir«*4 
mob lovod to pxo on the evointiuns uf the iiiqairiol troo|*s 
admired tho atalwart IsMuty of the Imrhiirian aoidteis, ami 
co{ded their militoiy fwfldona. But if the mtlitaiy revmwi 

* Herana histariiuM meetly a mim gag {{mSU* ao um 

whiok was breugbl In rin 'lTaA#s xtif** to liMMaUe's i*? * *«*«*ii 

mittifiimt osnuid AnUniw, ait4 was Mkiil lit t^.>i 

fsumm, ml III. p, im, ^4 114* 

II Tit tIt# r( liriifp|#M ikum i 

«lf $im w^hm #« 

irrfw'if T«$ 11* Iiif4*^f» wfM i 

W«fi0XW^^9m |f«| #T^WiT| *3*# If* 1#%#### 

ry dmh^ lnl wpmmifmf* §$:^m til If I #*# I 

rloat I tit w4fm tS» yytmndn I sigs afiw, »ii JU S*%#, ssi lf*n 

TeiaSra, mi w*«ra *»wn*esA#i, Mmimn s^** fi •* 

K0,rixm>> vti/mTu 


iff nilii*ii by or titoioiiHl Ibo iiiiittial 

Ilf III ikiii8l4iiii-iii«*» ikiliiiitii, iir m'oiil in uliito 



nyiimln worn fitlliiwtiil witb Iin'iitliloiw iiiltintnl by itin 
Al liiti iinw, ilti^ ClirktiiUiity iiliko **f Itw iirintorriicy iiihI 
of till! wiw lillltf iiiuni ibiiii ii ; mily, wbtl« in ilio 

utinw Ilf itin ftiriiior it rtorttml In eii%*or ti inigiiii iiiliiliilily, in lliti 
pf iliii liilip.r il PiiiiPpii,li.i4* ill viiry imimfimi ii imgitii 

HiMiilifiiiyprn, iiiiit fiirliitiii4i4iiiri wpii'i 
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W€TO al wfir with cm© timiltiiir, aii 4 itn^r** 

seatimaat ©f imtrioliam cir Itiyiilty mltrli isiii*lii .m ili* 

bwis for ft niooiieiliiiibii. 

Whoii Orogory piimwl llimiigli lln^ m .*4.^ 

Blm|>6ror Jiiatiii w’lia tloml, l^ilL ir|b4t 

hairotl Titerhii liml aiirm-^wl to llio |4trf4it.^ tbr^ 1*440 aI* 
the liistoriiinn, both On^k mini ijiliti* in iho Srim^ 

and twiiiitily hia diniaiaitioti mini rhmriit^tnf rPtilfm^lr*! 
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Mill, **thir Irwwiiry will tmwt Iw iiiu{ily m* hm^ m i\m pnir 
iihm iiii4 tliii riifiiivw iw< riHbi^iiiiHt. F*a‘ m tlie 
grtnit iw iitir liiml «iiy«, /#tiy up Jhr pimr^itvs iirmufr 

i» A jiirly no iiiiiah to llio iitiviiiiliigo of lim 

rtmlii iitil full III tiiiiiii with itM mwiirtl—if iPti in l»rt, iit Itmni 



Titmiritin wm ii iloinmglily miuiiblo iiiiin; IhiI otir uvitloitm 
ppeitin ki lilitiw iliiii lio %%*m a finikin ntatrniiiiiiL Hin 
liiiornlily, miiioli krtiugltl tho Km|4ro iiloiuni k» ihr vorgo of 
Imiikriijitry iiiiii i«'riiniiiiioil i!io m«ini norimifi In 

Ilia mm%mur Miiiiriro, wna litit iiii itiilinitlioii of liia goiiuriil 
Itn liiiil lint iliti 'vigour of rliiiriiitlof iliiit wim 



* tlfrff, T««r, ilmi. Pfmm. v, ia. t*4, t pp, Cil'M PTI, n 

ritfUma |4I |||l♦♦|f#|# fcflllll 1^*1 wlllli k Pi tllti mill Im 

#w|?iii4 « pH#«*f|ffr4Mil, F«if anwllw 

♦^aI. n* f*)#!* tiT'i. 

* f|tP«| 4 l^l#r| h f ^ ci fwt i. |l. ti©, 

^ llsif, III* 1 % 
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title of “ Count of the Federates.” ^ He seems to have contem¬ 
plated extensive reforms in matters of military discipline and 
administration; and, so far as the war in the East was concerned, 
he displayed real vigour and ability. '^To him,” writes Menander,^ 
the Persian War was everything, and to that he devoted his 
whole strength.” The Western provinces, on the other hand, 
were abandoned to their fate. Hordes of tall, blond Slaves 
were allowed to overrun Thrace, Illyricum, and Northern Greece, 
and in Italy the inroads of the Lombards were entirely unchecked. 
When Pamphronius came from Eome with the tribute and an 
urgent request for succour, Tiberius (then Caesar) would do no 
more than return the money to the envoy, with the advice 
that he should, if possible, induce some of the Lombard chiefs, 
by the hope of gain, to pass over with their forces to the side of 
the Eomans, to abstain from troubling Italy any more, and to 
help the Eomans in the war in the East. But if the Lom¬ 
bards, as was hkely to be the case, rejected his proposals, he 
should take a different course, and gain the assistance of some 
• of the Frank chiefs by gifts of money, and so weaken and break 
the power of the Lombards.” ^ 

When Gregory reached Constantinople, his first act naturally 
was to present himself, in company with the other members of 
the second embassy, before this easy-tempered Emperor, and 
endeavour once more to persuade him to come to the relief of 
Italy. The ambassadors were kindly received, and their mission 
was not entirely without result. ‘‘At that time,” writes the 
contemporary historian Menander,^ “ the war with the Persians 
in Armenia and throughout the East, so far from being com¬ 
pleted, was becoming more and more serious. The Emperor 
could not therefore send to Italy a force sufi&cient for its 
requirements. Nevertheless, he collected and sent such troops 
as he could, and for the rest he earnestly endeavoured to win 
over to his side some of the Lombard chiefs with promises of 
great rewards. And in consequence of his overtures several 
of them actually did pass over to the side of the Eomans."^® 
Such was the effect of the embassy of Pelagius. When tkey 

^ Theoplianes Ch/ron, A. M. 6074; Oedrenus, vol. i. p. 690. 

2 Menander Hist 26 (ed, Bonn. p. 328). ^ 25. * Ibid, 29. 

* E.g. Drootulpli, a Snavian by birth, who had been brought up among the 
Lombards, and had obtained by his valour the title and position of duke. B'or 
him, see Paul. Hist Long. iii. 18,19. 
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fiitimt that Muthinji tnitn' waa t<> !«> tthlaiijiHl, ilw vuvoya rolurtanl 
hi»ni«, limviijji (*in’){<tiy In'himl in tliu tmjmriu! city ti> wuich this 
inliTtsata iif this I*o|hs ami lUily. 

.H« far IMS ho cimUi tsiitiHtatoutly with tho lUti-Imij'f of hisi 
ofhoiii! ilnlina, tirogory omiunvuitriul to tsontinuo at tho Hy/anlimt 
i tiitrl tho aiiHiiks hal»it« of tnonuatk lift*. 'Hus Hjitomlimr ami 
hiJiHry hy whii h ho wiw aumiumlet} hail for hitn »io attraotioiw. 
Thu inagnifitsoitl (tindat fitnoUunN in tho CioUlwn Hall—tho 
ji«nn|i. this utsroitioitiii!, th« oyijuotte— w<m« all j»oJi|*ro«ih!y 
irkawnio. Ho waa iliaguatoil witli tliw intrijjun luni lastly 
joaltmay of tlio tamriiow, with tlio n»tl«ai niiihitiun of tho 
Ionia. Thu ttitiao ami glaro ami hn^llo of tho worhl's groaU’st 
oity atnniuat ami aitskutUHl him, ami ho i*inoil for tho quiol ami 
aooUiaion of tho jialaoo of (iotiliunuH. A monk hy iloUlKsnito 
ohoico, ho found Ida jataoo and groiitoal Imjijiinoaa in oarrytng 
out tho dulio?* onjoinod in I la* inonualio rulo. Honoo, though 
I’oinjasUod to rojtido in tho nioHt hiilliiint of I'ouiia, ho juo" 
Horvod. (ui fill an j>iifi«ihlo, tho totiio'* '’f tho rlointor, and livod in 
tho }*i»y World ax ono who waa not of it.* Thia wna londoml 
oB,«ior for him hy tho 1 iri unirttanoo that aovonil of tho monks of 
Hi. Androw'a had ai »onij»aniod him to t^matantimqdo. " 1 sow," 
wn»to (Srojtoiy in aftor timoa.’ " that this wna ontorod for mo hy 
IHvino 1‘rovidonoo, that whun I waa drivon to and fro hy tho 
isttiislanl hutfoling of »*«»rldly huainoiw, I might hy thoir oxamidu 
las Biirhonal, aa it woio. to tho linn ahoro of j*myor. To thoir 
siasioly I lh«l m to ii hnrhotir of jairfiast aafoty, and whilo 1 waa 
omjdoyiHl with thorn in tho oansfnt study and tiiaonaiiion of 
Hisripturo, tho yoaridng* of {amitoiioo daily gavo mo lifo,** Ono 
roaiilt of thoa** HirijAural inoditaliona was tho oomiwaitton and 
didivory »»f a aorioa of looturoa on tho Hook of doh, whioh wore 
aftorwarda reviawl and iwlitial, atid are still oxtant iimlor tho 
tillo of Muffttu Tins inifanianl work, a storehoiww 

of sixtiooisntury ihtsoh^y ami morals, will las rofontal to mo»i» 
at longth in a sumaalmg tshajilor. Iloro wo umsl only romnrk 
lint jatwof of dotarshmont wlitrh ofiahhsltSrwgory, in tho nddst 
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The little commTiidty in the quarter of Hormisdas was at 
one time reinforced by a party of old friends from St. Andrew's 
Monastery.^ At their head was the abbat himself, one 
Maximianns, who will be heard of again as bishop of Syracuse. 
This good man, having once reached Constantinople, was in no 
hurry to leave it, but settled down with his brethren, apparently 
not intending to return until Gregory himself should be recalled. 
After one or two years, however, he was summoned by Pope 
Pelagius to resume the superintendence of his neglected 
house, and with great reluctance he set sail for Italy. The 
circumstances of his voyage, believed at the time to be mira¬ 
culous, are narrated by Gregory in his Dialogues? It seems 
that the ship containing the monks was overtaken in the 
Adriatic by a violent tempest. The sails and mast were blown 
overboard, and the hold filled with water, which reached at last 
the planks of the upper deck. The sailors and passengers 
abandoned aU hope, gave one another the kiss of peace, received 
the Eucharist, and commended their souls to God. But strangely 
enough, though the hold was full of water, the vessel kept afloat 
for eight days, and on the ninth put into the harbour of Crotona. 
Here all disembarked xmhurt. Maximianus was the last to 
leave the ship; and the moment after he had set his foot on 
land the vessel sank. 

The period of Gregory’s sojourn at Constantinople was 
marked by more than one outburst of fanatical orthodoxy. In 
this city the persecution of heretics was always a favourite 
pursuit both with the clergy and with the people, and, since 
the death of the Monophysite Empress Theodora, the savage 
bigotry and intolerance of the Catholic party had blazed forth 
with igreater vehemence than ever. In the reign of Justin 
the Second repressive measures had been taken against the 
Samaritans and Monophysites. The latter were expelled from 
their monasteries; the orders of their clergy were annulled; 
and in many cases their persons were subjected to gross in¬ 
dignity and outrage. The Emperor Tiberius, if he did not ap¬ 
prove, at least permitted the continuance of these proceedings, 

^ Joh. Diac. Vita i. 33. 

^ Greg. Dull, iii. 36. Joii. Diac. Vita i. 33 attributes the escape of Maximi- 
anus to the ruerits of Gregory: Ut hinc omuipotens Deus ostenderet, quia per 
meritum Gregorii quern fratres visitaverant, hano onustam (navera) sua 
manu teuuerat, quae ah hominibus vacua permauere non potuit super aquas.” 
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and further, in the last year of his reign, he sanctioned a 
persecution of the Arians, who had provoked the people by 
req[uesting that a place of worship might be granted them. By 
such methods of coercion the great heresies were for the time 
stamped out, and orthodoxy triumphed. Still the restless, in¬ 
quisitive temper of Eastern Christianity could not rest satisfied 
with the victory it had gained, but was ever on the alert to 
scent out new doctrines and opinions which might be branded 
as heretical, to suspect gross errors in ambiguous phrases, to 
exaggerate differences of opinion, and, in cases of doubt, to afiBx 
the worst interpretation. There are many orthodox people,” 
wrote Gregory, as the result of his experience of the 
Constantinopolitan divines,^ “who are inflamed with mis¬ 
guided zeal, and fancy they are fighting heretics while really 
they are creating heresies.” Gregory’s own method of dealing 
with suspected persons was sensible and straightforward. 
He made it a rule to become personally acquainted with 
those who were accused of heresy, to talk over their opinions 
with them in a friendly way, and to accept the orthodox 
assurances of those whose general veracity he had no good 
reason to doubt. Often he received visits from persons who 
were reputed to maintain erroneous views—for instance, that 
marriage could be dissolved if one of the parties desired to 
enter a monastery; that past sins were not completely remitted 
in baptism; that any one who had done penance for three 
years might thenceforth sin with impunity; that anathemas 
uttered on compulsion were not binding on those who uttered 
them—opinions which, in Gregory’s view, no real Christian 
could hold. Yet, when he had conversed awhile with his 
visitors, the Nuncio generally found that they did not really 
maintain these errors, but rather that the errors themselves 
existed only in the too-lively imagination of the orthodox zealots. 
In such cases, even in defiance of popular opinion, Gregory 
did not hesitate to give his friendship to the reputed heretics, 
and to protect them to the utmost of his power from injury 
and persecution. 

On the other hand, when he was convinced that heretical 
doctrines were indeed being promulgated, Gregory felt it his 
duty to express publicly his disapprobation, and on one occasion 

^ Greg. J7jc>p. xi, 27. 
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at least lie engaged in a somewhat notable theological dispute.^ 
His antagonist in this affair was no less a person than the 
Patriarch himself—that inconvenient rival of the Bishop of 
Eome in the guardianship of the Faith. There was a certain 
piquancy about a controversy with so eminent an opponent, 
that perhaps made Gregory more eager than he would otherwise 
have been to fling himself into the theological arena. The 
Patriarch in question was one Eutychins, who had been nominated 
by Justinian in 652, deposed by the same arbitrary authority in 
565, and restored to his see by Tiberius.^ He was a man of 
acute and philosophic intellect, and had published a treatise on 
the subject of the Eesurrection, which contained the propovsition 
/thjit the risen bodies of the elect would be “impalpable, more 
'^btle than wind or air.” This assertion the orthodox Eoman 

3 " lOnk emphatically denied, maintaining, on the contrary, 
tat the risen body would be “ palpable by virtue of its own 
iS^re, but rendered subtle by the efficacy of spiritual power.” 
i© emphasized the analogy between the risen bodies of the 
.. . eiect^and that of the Lord, and pressed Eutychius with the 

w^lid'S,, Handle Me, and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and 
lones^as ye see Me ham. The Patriarch replied, “The Lord 
did this that He might remove from the hearts of His disciples 
all 4<hibt of the Eesurrection ” “ What! ” cried Gregory. “ Are 
‘‘ we .tpp. to doubt of the very thing which cured the doubt of 
; the^ dfeciples ? ” and he charged his opponent with holding 
Poke^ic views. The Patriarch explained himself thus: “The 
\f'' body:^which Christ showed them was certainly palpable; but 
^ after itliat the faith of those who handled it was confirmed, all 
v that Wjas‘ palpable was reduced to a certain subtle quality.” 
To wffich Gregory responded that such a change would have 
been, m a sense, a return into death, and would therefore 
imply a denial of the true resurrection of the flesh of Christ. 
Eutychius then quoted. Flesh and Hood shall not inherit the 
hingdom of God. But Gregory met this argument by dis¬ 
tinguishing two senses in which the word “ flesh ” is used in 
Scripture—that “ according to nature,” and that “ according to sin 
or corruption.” The distinction was accepted by the Patriarch, 

^ Greg. M<yr. xiv. 72-74; Baeda Hist. Eccl. ii. 1; Panl. Diao. Vita 9; 
Joh, Diao. Vita i. 28-80. 

2 Acta Scmctcyrim, 6 Apr. 
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who nevertheless adhered to his original proposition that the 
risen body would be impalpable. Meanwhile the controversy 
had grown protracted and embittered, and at length the Emperor 
determined to bring it to a close. The Patriarch and the Nuncio 
were accordingly summoned to a private audience, and requested 
to state their respective views. After carefully considering all 
the arguments, Tiberius declared himself on the side of Gregory, 
condemned the Patriarch’s opinion, and ordered his book to be 
burnt. The end came none too soon. Both the disputants, 
worn out with excitement, fell dangerously ill. Gregory’s youth 
pulled him through; but to the aged Patriarch the controversy 
proved fatal. Some of Gregory’s friends went to visit him 0 :^ 
his death-bed, and the old man, taking hold of the skin of 
hand, exclaimed, “I acknowledge that in this flesh I sh^ 
rise again”—a statement that was regarded as a recantationj 
his error. 

While Eutychius was still alive, a disturbance occurred^ 
the city, which went near to having serious consequences.^ 
outbreak and its cause are characteristic of the timeS|' A cei^n' 
ofllcial at Antioch, named Anatolius, was detected in (the pra^^ 
of sacrificial rites. He was accordingly brought to tfial, tog|' 
with his associates, but by a judicious distribut|3n of 
secured an acquittal. The populace of Antioch, however, f|j 
themselves defrauded of the grateful spectacle of a ma 
execution, broke out into riot, and so terrified tlie judgd 
they promulgated a sentence of condemnation. Ifere the ^ 
would doubtless have ended in the usual way, it 
that Gregory, the Patriarch of Antioch, was suabected 
an accomplice of the condemned. A charge of Juch m^ 
preferred against a Patriarch could not be hushed u]^ 

Emperor ordered Anatolius and his confederates to ba 
Constantinople, that the whole matter might be th^fllghly 
investigated. Hearing of this decree, the magician was in 
despair, and foreseeing nothing but a painful death, he fled 
as a suppliant to a certain celebrated image of the Mother 
of God. But when he approached, the image, so rumour said, 
deliberately turned its back. The wretched *man, therefore, 
with the rest of his party, was carried to Constantinople; but 
here even the most excruciating tortures failed to elicit any 
^ Evagr, Hist, v. 18, 
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evidence incrimmating Bishop Gregory. Indeed, the inquisitors 
seem to have concluded that many of the condemned men 
themselves were less guilty than was supposed, for, instead 
of sentencing all alike to death, they let off some with the 
comparatively light penalty of banishment. This leniency, 
however, greatly displeased the mob, and a serious outbreak 
occurred. A cry was raised that the Emperor and the Patriarch 
were betraying the Eaith. The judges and Eutychius were 
sought for through the city, and, had they been caught, they 
would undoubtedly have been torn to pieces. The unfortunate 
criminals, who had no chance of effecting their escape, were 
dragged from their prison and burnt alive; Anatolius alone was 
reserved for the wild beasts. So at length, the mob having 
spent its fury and upheld to its own satisfaction the sanctity of • 
the Christian religion, the tumult subsided.^ 

The Patriarch Eutychius succumbed to Gregory’s argument 
and his own infirmities in 682, and after a vacancy of only 
six days his place was filled by John, a Cappadocian and '^ a 
deacon of the great church.” ^ The new bishop was familiarly 
known as ‘‘the Paster,” inasmuch as, in the quaint language 
of Theophylact,^ “he had completely acquired a philosophic 
mastery over pleasures, and a tyrannical authority over the 
passions, and had made himself the despot of the appetites.” 
He cultivated an extreme asceticism—^lived in poverty, dressed 
meanly, and ate barely enough to keep body and soul together. 
When he died, thirteen years later, his only available assets 
were a wooden bed, a worn woollen blanket, and a dirty cloak, 

^ The zeal of the populace on this occasion probably aroused m Gregory a 
feeling of admiration rather than of regret. He was himself a firm belieTer in 
magio, and regarded those who practised it as the worst enemies of God. He 
believed, further, that if magicians were permitted to live, the Divine vengeanoe 
would fall on the whole community that tolerated them. Hence the summary 
treatment meted out to the sorcerers would have seemed to him justified as the 
only means of averting the wrath of Heaven from the heads of the innocent. 
la Dial. i. 4 he remarks, of the sorcerer Basilius, “In hac Bomana urbe, 
exmdescmte zelo Ch/ristiani igne crematus est”; with which compare 

the language of Evagrius, he. cit. He himself encouraged the persecution of 
“ineantatores atque sortileges” (JSJjpp. xi, 38), and ordered the punishment of 
G^rtfidn clerics, “ malefioio, quod vulgo canterma dioitur . . . maoulatos ” 
(J^. V. 31). For the legend of his own encounter with wizards, see the S* 
GdUm Jjife c. 22, and Paul. Diao. Vita 25. 

* Theophanes Ghron. A. M. 6074. 

* Theophylact Hist. vii. 6. 
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flow of oil which was believed to exude from the body of 
the martyr.^ The bishop of the city, having remarked that the 
vessel which received the oil was only of common brass, took 
upon himself to substitute for it a silver bowl which he had 
recently purchased at Constantinople. But no sooner was 
the change made than the miracle abruptly ceased. Days 
passed by, and the supernatural gift was still withheld. Then a 
solemn fast was ordered, and days of mourning, and the whole 
city gave itself to lament and intercession. At length it was 
revealed to the bishop in a dream that the silver bowl which he 
had purchased had originally belonged to a sorcerer, who had 
used it in the celebration of his illicit rites. It was the contact 
of this abomination which had caused the stoppage of the oil, 
Of com’se, after this, the tainted vessel was at once removed, 
whereupon the saint renewed her miracle, and the fountain of 
her grace*' commenced to flow as before. The bishop then 
hastened back to Constantinople, found out the silversmith who 
had sold him the bowl, and dragged him before the Patriarch, 
into whose horrified ears he poured out his dreadful story. As 
the result of a searching inquiry, it was discovered that the 
original owner of the vessel was a certain Paulinus, a man of 
education and respectable standing, who, however, '"had sunk 
his soul in the depths of sorcery," and had used the bowl as a 
receptacle of the blood of victims which he had sacrificed while 
conversing with the apostate powers." Great was the indigna* 
tion of the saintly Faster when these facts came to light. He 
hurried at once to the Palace, and urgently demanded the 
punishment of the guilty man. The Emperor, averse to extreme 
measures, thought that more might be gained if the criminri 
were brought to repentance than if he were led to execution* 
But the Patriarch insisted, '' with apostolic zeal," that one wh# 
abandoned the Faith ought to be burnt alive," quoting in support 
of his contention a passage of the Epistle to the Hebrew^ 
which ends with the words, '' That which heareth thorns 
Iria/rs is rejected^ and is nigh unto cursing; whose end is to h 

^ A somewhat similar miracle is alleged to have taken place in tlfe 
Church of St. Euphemia at Ohalcedon, On the anniversary of St. Euphemift% 
martyrdom, blood flowed from the tomb. It was coUeoted by the bishop to 
sponges and SQ[ne6zed into glass bottles, which were distributed among to 
people. See the curious account of the testing of the genuineness of 
miracle by Maurioe (Theophylaot, viii. 14). 
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burned,'' The Emperor yielded so far as to permit Paulinus, 
together with his son and disciple, to he condemned to death. 
The son was beheaded before his father’s eyes, after which the 
unhappy sorcerer himself was strangled, and the blood-lust 
of the rabid Byzantine mob was once more satisfied. 

Before this occurrence, however, an event of great political 
importance had taken place, at which Gregory, in his capacity 
of ambassador, must necessarily have assisted. In the month 
of August of the year 582, eight years after his adoption by 
Justin, and four years after he became sole Emperor, Tiberius, 
conscious of failing strength, determined to elect a successor. 
His choice fell on Maurice, commander of the newly enrolled 
corps of the Foederati, a man of mature years and experience, 
who had been selected by the Emperor as his principal agent 
for carrying out the scheme of army reform, and had recently 
been serving with distinction in the Persian War. At the 
time of his birth and afterwards prodigies and portents had 
seemed to foreshadow his elevation to the Imperial dignity; ^ 
and when in the summer of 582 he returned from the East to 
Constantinople, he found the promised diadem awaiting him. 

On the 13th of August, the day fixed for the public nomina¬ 
tion of the new Emperor,^ Tiberius summoned the Patriarch and 
principal clergy, the praetorian guards, the nobles of the court, 
the foreign ambassadors, and the prominent leaders of the 
circus-factions, to meet him in the open court before the Palace. 
When all were assembled, the dying prince was carried in on 
a litter. He was far too ill to make a speech himself, but the 
address, which he had previously dictated, was read aloud in 
his presence by an ofi&cial. In this speech, after alluding to 
his anxiety to find a suitable successor, and declaring his entire 
confidence in Maurice, whose distinguished career in the past 
was a pledge of his future zeal and ability, the Emperor con¬ 
tinued with the following exhortation: I pray you, Maurice, 
let your reign be the noblest epitaph in my honour; adorn my 
tomb with your virtues; shame not the hopes of those who 

^ Evagr. Hist. v. 21. 

2 Theophylact Hist. i. 1; Theophanes CJwon. A. M. 6074; Eonaras, iii. 
p. 182 (ed. Bonn). John of Ephesus dates the investiture of Maurice the 
5th of August, and makes Tiberius die eight days after. According to the 
Chron. Pasch. (ed- Bonn, i. p. 690), Maurice was created Caesar on the 6th, 
crowned Emperor on the 13th, and on the 14th Tiberius died. 
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have trusted you; forget not the virtues you possess; cast no 
slur on your nobility. Let reason be a curb upon your power, 
let philosophy guide the helm of your government. Think not 
that you surpass all men in wisdom, because you surpass them 
in the gifts of fortune.^ Seek eagerly to be loved, not feared, by 
your subjects. Prefer reproof to flattery; and let justice be 
your constant councillor. To you, as a philosopher, the purple 
should, seem no better than a worthless rag, the jewels of the 
crown no better than the pebbles on the shore. To a philosophic 
mind the Imperial sceptre denotes, not the unbridled licence of 
power, but an honourable slavery.^ This is my advice to you: 
as you follow it or not you will have for your judge that Power 
which gives honour to virtue and brings vice to naught, and 
which no bribes can turn aside.” When the speaker ceased, 
the great throng was dissolved in tears. Then the dying 
Emperor rose with an effort, and invested his successor with 
the purple chlamys and placed the diadem on his brow. 
Maurice faced the people, and was greeted with shouts of 
acclamation; and thus, adds the historian, the nomination of 
the new Emperor was formally completed “ in accordance with 
the laws of the Empire.” ^ 

The dying Tiberius was carried back to bed, and expired on tihe 
following day. The grief of the people was intense. Every one 
put on mourning and hastened to the Palace of the Hebdomon, 
where the body lay in state, and all night long processions 
wound slowly through the streets, carrying torches and chanting 
funeral hymns and litanies. At daybreak next morning an 
enormous concourse accompanied the funeral coTt6g& to the 
Church of the Holy Apostles, and all united in praising the 
virtues of the departed Emperor and lamenting his decease, 
But when the last rites were performed, and Tiberius had been 
gathered to his predecessors in the mausoleum of the Emperors, 
his fickle subjects dried their tears and turned to pay th^ 
court to the new sovereign. As Theophylact cynically remarks, 
"‘ It is human nature to forget the past, and care only for the 
things of the present ” ^ 

' G-reg. Beg, Past, ii. 6, gives, as one of the signs of a bad ruler: “Ouno#a 
se aesMmat amplius sapere, quibus se videt anaplius posse. 

* Greg. Mor, xxiv. 65: Bector providus tanto iaxn neque rex apostata, 
neque dux impius vocabitur, quanto ei cogitatione sollicita potestas quae 
aooepta est, non honor sed onus aestimatur.” 

* Theophylact Hist i. 1. 


* Ibid, i. 2. 
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wiiiilmt ilwlliirn* nf jmlgtimiti him! 4wrtilit*ii wliirli hImiim r«iil4 
ijinilify Iiiiil bit |41»ilt«g ilm in ibrn 4mlrti^iiiiil t*f 

iln 

For ili«t Miii4rk«» jirivnlo t-liiimt'iwr wah 

III* wiiA litirimiily fitm fr«iii ilm iiitd 

I* f. fill* 

* tiio III imrnim IpstoM*piiWl4^»i tfllli Arrt4i4*'.i 'r.#.44*4, 

l*% J 4«ii ItiiiM--. 

* Ilm llijf 

I”!* .Ifr 1*411 tWy l%«*i II I. |ii lri 



so 


aREi7iWr Tiii< 


wllk*ll llttil 

ikeisaoim. Hit wiyi nmihm 
so) iior iixiriiviigiitit. A trm^ Vhmum 
he Iml yet tm wWi l« ^1 «4 4r.. 

he refemiil tii pmfctil*^ Ife 11-4 i.ni 

aiiil iiHirdfiil lib w«r« »4 iti^'- nt$iiU^t 1 |« 

himaiilf l« ulrirl iibri} 4 iiie. ImmM fr-in Im v,.v.| 

tiitih-riili^ef the iti'tinllr^l m i!# 

of o^iiiitiii,** * Mofitlly h«» W 4 i..« «i imU*w f , i»!*ilr<ifi| 

ally he liii4 no iiieiiti $tmtp wf ?m'4i-? 44 md^Hl 

tuiiligmt Mmhmt of lit*?r#Hirw. m 4 n -f ^ar.rAjf% tu%nt 

Mm fiiaiiiiew, tiowe%%-fr, diit %$i 4 4 iO-., 43 :. lymkim 
iiiiilieiici.w ii{»rin]^ 4 y* aii*l onh' i*» .54 

biwm«»; anil bn rhiaimi tm mm ngmu^t * - m%r.f.%Aiu4i 

anti lint of rnMmmm m it.x4 « 

itiiiglily worliiy iiiftii* hot lib rj4i''#^‘4rt'4 

not of lliti mM to iiii|isot» eiilliiiflii.tiii Ailr f* 

Stiiirlly allor lib s»*5 ; :.-ur4 

wtlli VmmlmitimJ^ llie ymu^fi dmgy^t 
whit lintiiitly bily. of « }»i'i«o# aii 4 tlw 

Wtdilillg Wiia riiiiifaliml ^ Illi ,ptR%| en 4 .-C/ ilvi: 

ji»rf<irfiimi hy the l*Jiimt^ 4 » iti ilio 

|itir{iki mlai, €0iitiroi4nfn«i wiih hi. “^#i 4 i4'fr4 Itt4i^ii 

gllllli# ttinl «»ll ll |;4 lina«l H gHAbu icl thi'i 

lie iinti lib hrhln wmm hi #|| tie ia mi 

eifil mpI mililarf m$n^l t ttii 

rfittilisl lirttiml iwtiiii iit llp»ir I* i lii%» m 

io^^dfiii til# dly ll^If Irsi^nur^ li# 

K.||l|iemr |ifiiliiliml Ih# toi.3».^f4U%!ra | 

Irkii poiioi for ib# tbiii 4 # iri 

•to-Wli. Tll#l# W#|# 'I* tU |its^ Ait 

willi blti^l hmm, «ii 4 mpl i *i^| 

to ifiiiiiiit!# ib«r li*y#liy, mk ^ 

§i^mi %m 4 il^ 

• Mm^. Hm- % i l„ 

< 1'%'^spi f(® 4 - thmm,. f ft *:\t, ' » & , . ■ * , 

llteli^ * Ui, .. ,,, *^*.*i! 

^ Mm %l I MH4^, . 

9mm^ a ^ * i i . 4 . 'Tw 


G/?f:(7aA'r at constantixople m 

l»vi«}» l«w|>itoUtv, and vyinj' with nach nlhnr in tlwir (HmjiIuv 
tif jnwnls, anmptnniiH ilnmai**, imd ^nhl uiul «ilv«r jilutn. 

Twnyi'jin* hilnr, in Anguat, ft84, thniu* mjuii iiif'H wi*n» nuinwwl 
nn lh« ntirjiainn «»!' th« birth of a mni to Mnurifo, I'ho jti'iijtln, 
wh«» hiid giHHl omiso to drtnu! a (liaputotl autHnsaHion, won* do- 
lif|hl»*«l w'hoH ll»*y hmud tliat thorn wjw an lour to tho Kmjuro; 
atiil whon Maurimi n;*{i04mHl in tho ilipptMirotno, thoy ahiintod 
to him, “tkiil grant thito well, for thou haat fnanl iw fntm 
anlijoetion t«» many." Tho oliihl waa oalleil Thmaitwina, in 
m«mi»ry of ThtMalcMina tho Seoontl, tho laat Km|a‘ntr who had 
lasim lairn in the ptirplo,* and (Jregory himaolf ahaHl a{amat)r 
for him at hia haptiani.^ 

Moanwhilo, whon tho marriagu fostivitioa oamo to an mut, tho 
gravodaowl Homan monk jiitwontoil hiioMolf at thi» I’nlnro, to 
nrgo «»neo m*»rts tho roijmMt who’h for tho hiMt f»t«r yinirs ho had 
l»oon c'ltiwolo.tHly jtroHaing njmn tho (iovornmont, ttiat attHintunoo 
might Ih' sold to Italy. Unforlunatoly for bin hojMM, howovor, 
Manrii'o provod ovon hits tiuotablo in this matu-r llian Tib'iiua. 
Indood, hirt hands worn ulroady over full. Tho I'orwiaii Waroon 
tinuial t«» bo, in tho jihniao of Thoophyliiot, tho " uloor of tho 
Htato."” Tho Avars and .Hlavim woro oatonding thoir doprwla- 
tiofw with MV»*r-inoroai»ing ladiliioa*. Tho armiiw »»r tho Km(>iro 
wore inaidfunoiit to oojat anoeoMfnlly «v«n with thoae onomioa, 
and owrtainly no extra Irmijai ronld la» a|mml for Italy, Maurifo, 
tlioroforti, fmnkty t*dd (ln»g«iry Unit ho was ijnito unable to aornl 
suotaiura; ho nffonal, howovor, to ojton nugotiatiunM with tho 
Frank*, with tho objoci of |ior*nnding thom to turn their arm* 
againat the faitnlmnl*. 

How, it hii(»|ie»iHl that Fojm Folngin* had alroaily, in hi« nx- 
tfi*jiuty,tMm«*l t*j tJottl for aid. Hituai the oonvoraioti of t.'lovw, 
thii Frank* had laain »»f tins ortlnalox Udiof! henoe Ftdagin* 
wa* wtdl di*|a*tt*l to widwinw thoin into Italy in the idia- 
nu tor of dofeiidew of the faith. In fiHl he Imd addnwmsl a 
romarkablo loltor to Aunneluir,* hiaho]* of Auxonx*, in wlm h, 
Hft«*r Uiwuiling hi* " tribulattoti* ami t«ro{*>ral straits . . . tho 
dnalding of iiunaaMit hlooil, the violatioit of holy aliaris, tho 

* liifiii «f t, til Vkfwm, 4» #11. tlfn, 

^ Twr. IImI, i* I * Smh, Hims. t, Iti. 

* iimL ill* ft 

» it* ihmhh», ppjm, 
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insults offered by idolaters to tlie Catholic Faith,” and reminding 
his correspondent that the Franks were “members of the Catholic 
Church, united in one body under One Head,” he continued: 
“I believe that God has in a wonderful manner united your 
kings to the Eoman Empire in the confession of the orthodox 
faith, in order to provide a protection for the whole of Italy and 
for the city from which the orthodox faith proceeded. Beware 
lest your kings, through levity of purpose, fail in their high 
mission. Persuade them as far as possible to keep themselves 
from all alliance with our most unspeakable enemies the Lom¬ 
bards, lest, when the day of vengeance dawns (God send it 
may do so speedily!) your kings share in the Lombards’ 
punishment.” Maurice thus was not acting without good 
precedent when he sought for assistance from the conquerors of 
Gaul. In 684 he sent an embassy to the Austrasian king 
Ohildebert, who consented to expel the Lombards from Italy 
for a consideration of fifty thousand solidi. The money was 
handed over, and ChMebert crossed the Alps. Having crossed, 
however, he allowed himself to be bought off by the Lombards, 
and so returned quietly to his own kingdom, having made a 
very handsome profit out of the whole transaction.^ Maurice, 
of course, was exceedingly indignant at this display of Frankish 
perfidy, and repeatedly demanded the repayment of his money; 
but in spite of all the Emperor’s threats and protests, not one 
solidus was ever returned into the coffers of Constantinople. 

Things went from bad to worse; and in 585 Gregory received 
a distracted letter from the Pope. “We have taken care,” 
Pelagius wrote,^ “ to inform you, through our notary Honoratus, 
of everything which it is necessary for you to know, and we 
have sent him to you, with our brother and feUow-bishop 
Sebastian, that, as he has been up to the present time at 
Eavenna with the Glorious Lord Decius the Patrician, he may 
give you fuE iuformation on all points, and may make such 
statements to the Emperor as you may consider desirable. 
The nmeries and tribulations inflicted on us by the perfidy of 
the Lombards, in violation of their oath, are such as no one 

^ Q-reg. Ttn. JSisL Franc, vi. 42; Paul. Piac. Hist Lang, iii. 17. 

® Pelag. n. iii. (Labbe, v. 938); Job. Diao. Vita i. 32. The letter is 
dated “iy. Nonas Ootobris, indictione iii.” (i,e. 584); but Troya is probably right 
in reading “indict, iiii,” (i.e. 585). 
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can describe. Tbe Commonwealtb in these parts is reduced to 
such straits that unless God inspires the heart of our Most 
Eeligious Prince to display his natural benevolence to his 
servants, and relieve our troubles by sending us one Master of 
the Soldiery or one Duke, we shall be utterly destitute and 
defenceless. For the district of Eome is more than any other 
left unguarded, and the Exarch writes that he cannot help us, 
as he protests that he cannot even protect the districts where 
he is himself. May God direct our Prince speedily to relieve 
our perils before the army {of that most unspeakable nation 
prevails so far as to seize those places which still as yet belong 
to the Eepubhc.” Gregory, we may believe, did his best to 
second the Pope’s appeal; but his efforts met with no success. 

One remarkable circumstance connected with Gregory’s 
sojourn at Constantinople deserves a passing notice. Although 
he resided some six years in the Greek-speaking capital, 
he yet never succeeded in mastering even the rudiments of 
that language.^ This is the more extraordinary, since Greek 
was by this time firmly established as the ofi&cial language of 
the Empire. Justinian was the last Emperor who either in 
public or private life used the Latin tongue. The old Eoman 
titles of the Emperor and the great officials—the prefects, 
praetors, patricians, etc.—still survived; but of these magnates 
with Latin appellations few could speak the language of Old 
Eome. Greek was now the language of officialdom, and John 
Lydus, a civil servant of Justinian’s age, already complains 
that knowledge of Latin, which he had once found a useful 
and valuable accomplishment, was no longer profitable.^ Even 
professedly literary men were rarely acquainted with the 
tongue of the West: Procopius, for instance, though he had 
travelled in Italy, was utterly ignorant of the idiom of the 
country. In Gregory’s time, therefore, at Constantinople Greek 
was the language of the court, of the Church, of the law-courts, of 
the bureaus, of the Hippodrome and the streets. The residents 
in the city, whether noble or plebeian, learned or ignorant, could 
rarely speak anything else. Greek was the language alike of 

1 Greg. Epp. vii. 29; xi. 66. In iii. 63 lie refuses to reply to a lady who 
wrote to him in Greek. He frequently complains of the badness of the inter¬ 
preters (i. 28; vii. 27; x. 14, 21; of. Joh. Diac. Vita ii. 14). 

2 Joh. Lydus De Magistrat, iii. 42. 
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diplomacy, literattire, and ordinary life. And thus it seems to 
us strange, in the first instance, that Gregory, who knew only 
Latin, should ever have been appointed permanent ambassador 
at this Hellenistic court. Still stranger, however, is the fact 
that, after all the years duriug which he resided there, he should 
never have acquired even a smattering of the Imperial idiom. 
Was he more than ordinarily stupid ? Our general knowledge 
of him seems to contradict such an hypothesis. Or was he 
negligent and careless ? Or was he contemptuous—“ an old- 
fashioned Eoman,” disdaining to learn the dialect of New 
Eome? Whatever the explanation may be, the fact remains 
that to the day of his death Gregory was unable either to speak 
or read or write the simplest sentence in the Greek language. 

Gregory’s official position in Constantinople naturally 
brought him into contact with a number of influential people, 
with some of whom he contracted close friendships. His 
relations with the Emperor himself do not appear to have 
been cordial. Maurice’s lukewarmness in the Italian cause 
disgusted the patriotic Eoman, while Gregory’s importunate 
and impracticable demands annoyed the Emperor. For the 
Empress Constantina, however, Gregory entertained a genuine 
regard, and he frequently wrote to her in later times, to ask 
her help or give her spiritual advice. With two other members 
of the Imperial family he was on terms of intimacy—with 
Theoctista, the aunt and governess of the royal children,^ and 
with Domitian, cousin of the Emperor and Metropolitan of 
Armenia.^ Of the people connected with the court his best 
friends were Theodore, the Emperor’s physician, Gregoria, one 
of Constantina’s ladies of the bed-chamber, and Narses, who 
may perhaps be identified with the celebrated general who 
won Ms laurels in the Persian War, and was afterwards 
burned alive by the Emperor Phocas.® Among his other 
acquaintances we may mention Cyriacus who later succeeded 

‘ Greg. JSjgp. i. 5; vii. 23; xi. 27. 

^ Evagrins Biist vi. 17 deaorites Domitian as “a man of singular pni- 
denoe and shre-wdness, distinguished both in speech and action, and well fitted 
to transact business of the greatest importance.” See further Theophanes 
Cftron. A. M. 6081; Theophylaot Hist. iv. 14-lG ; v. 8,' 4; viii. 11; Greg. Epp. 
iii. 62; ix. 4. . 

* Ewald, however, argues against this identification. See his note on Greg. 
Epp. 1. 6. 
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«S 5 

.T«hu tw r«itriim'h. I’oitstantlus wlu* iH-canw utt'hliiHhtiji ttf 
Miliui, till' iHibU'S AU'xauilt'r ami Amln»nH, I'riai-n.H tlm Putrifiim. 
rhili|i{ik*us Um (’ujiich ExoMliilnrum, ItuHtUnuna a Itomun 
Imly wh« htttl tiiknit u{> Imr iwskUsm'H i« C'oimtiuUimtjiln, 
tmil Anaj^tiwiiia, tlm (Ui|a>atMl Etitriiutjh of Antioch. Thi.H 
hiai W!i» u Inajrnmt thtMtlogiait who hint thvrwil to tmhUrth 
a rofiitotkiti of th« AphthartiHlokotio Eliot of JtiMtltuan, ami 
who hail oamwl tho tliallko of tho snmasotling Kiii|a»ror hy 
.•wjuamloring tho j>n)i»orty of hi» aoo, *' to jirwvotit" (»« ho mitl) 
its kung tmrriotl off hy that p««t of t!m univom), Jiwtin,'* 
For thia olfonoo anti for hia inanlting hingti^o, AnaatMiua wim 
tiojiosial in 570, ami mmo to rwnklo m a privato {Ksmoii at ('on- 
atantinoplo.* Horo ho iimt {l«t*gory, ami a friomlahip «oon apoiiig 
up botwoon tho inoti. AmuttaaiuH looknil upon tho okapmnt, 
aaootio Homan an tho vary ''im»uUi ami hmtorn of tho Lonl"'^; 
wliilo tfi'ogorv, on hia aiili>. wna no loiia utlraotoit hy lh«’ auatoro, 
ilisoipliiM'il ohano'tor of tho [Htraooiitoil Hi-ihop. an«l at a hitor 
jmriiHl, nM wo ahull hoo. ho uaotl nil hw intluom o to got him 
nwloriHl to kin pnfriiuohato, 

Urogory'-i moat inlitmtto frioml, howovor, wna tho fiiiinlly 
Hjmnianl. knimtor, airhl*i»h«»p t»f Hovillw. Thin man lm«l 
oomo to t 'onatuntinoplo to fiirlhor tho inktroMta of hia oonvnrl,® 
Hormonigihl, tlm (,'nthutio prinoo of H|uitn, who had takoti up 
ariiw aguinat hi« Arian fathor. King t4n»vigild. AfUtr IU*r« 
monigiUra tlonih, Loandor danal not return tt» Ida iiativ'n 
ptainlry until aftor tho diHHMiiio of Umvigihl, which tm»k placo 
in 5KtJ. I Hiring Ida stay at ( ‘onatantinuphi, tho fanmuH 
im’hhiahop wan (irogory'a conatanl cutnpatdon. Tho taatoa amt 
intorMat* «if tho two »do«oly correajaindml, A thnologian, a am* 
troi’Mwialwt against tho Ariiiiia, a writor td ilijanaim’S on tho 
Faainta, a uiuaitati tt«H|a>!mr, a aludwnt of laattorK liluigioal, a 
clwmdiig lottor-writor, an oiilhusiaatio aiimirer of tho motiaatic 
Hfo, l^aimior wua a man Bfl«*r Clregory'a own hoart. At all 
hmtra h«« was to ho foumt at tho houao «if tho Nmaio, iwaiating 

® Ifwf, It, W ; t, S, 

^ ilfwif, E|ft, I, f. 

* U iitil Ilf r4|liiff 

pr Il I* rwtwftlMlj try Tiif, %■. 

t%uk tkm II. I.. Ill, Mi ii#i4 Ilwl, III. M (wlm mUfitmim II l*i 

lliit ft dmt% ih 14#'. 

Illiitft. II. 4A. I |i. iri«. 
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If? 

wiw Ill'll! m ii|ioi^rt»iimui iii CJiiii«liiiil.|iiti|ili% iiiitl 
WII.H tci Hi! wiiirtiPil iit *^nmi ji*y, 

riirryitig wtili liiiti, it u «aidi* ilit' artri cif Ht A.ritln.nr iiiiil tlw^ 
ln'iiii tif Hi, Luki:^™jiiwltiiiii wlim liy tlii! F#iii|Mfrpr for 

iJto I'nrictiiiioiit of Itia iiiiniiiak^ry,* To tlti« ItiiigiHl-ftir n^fiigw ii« 
%fiii tor II wlitlo |M!ritiilli'd ki rt!tiitSt until tli« otiiirmi of ovoiilg 
iiiatlts it ii«!eii«ry for tiiiii to oiolitingo it fur llto dipiitiii of 
ilio Ilf tliti IjitoriiL 

It, f'lfi. lit,). mm% ipmlmyi te tlatiMl C)rt4iltfir 4* llirmili 
il mmf Infill wfllltiii liiiil; mi (i) lwll«r Iti Elia* (Clr»^» 

Appiiillx Ill.Ji by fll, I#, III. HI) In liavii Ihmhi liy Clwgtiry* 

wM^h to Stilt Clttfiitry »ii*l littn kmm reluniwl Iwfori titt #iifi of 

Wliillt«r liii rtluwed lit lliafe y«^ or In SiS tin llw iIaIh wp 

w*lgis to toltof. II itt« toltor ww tiol. witil till tloliilsur iiS, 

wtttlil Ii»fi Ckiiwtoi'iiiiio|»to imforo i\m foUowinn firrltni; If II wmii wriltoii 

111 Ml» Iw may Imvo rainrtiwcl in Vul pvi?ii if wri wi*»|»l tlip iiarllitr ckto ftir 
Iliii lultor^ Il fiilll io Clrp||t»ry*ii ritimli Ut hmi, 

llhmn 11*1 Itiiii *»l any mI .fninninmitin hint Ipiiiip, Inil immh him 

ilirppIlMfw m ititiiiiih lit^ U* lit i*«it.?»laiiliiiw|4p ft44mi IIiiip 

» |lar«iilii4, ml mw. 
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WHU.Kt«»'*S“ry !{****<>? tlmiMjgh hi'i troiiung iti ih« iimuwl* ry 
anti at (’t>Hst!intiwt»|»U». ll»« alfatri* i>f t!»«' U«iH5«ii4!t lia*l nwi. 
on Uiw wholo, iwttti w< 

King waa an inturrngntun f«<r l«n y«i4i^ * 

aim Authart wwi » niiintr •, a««l lio’ ritaltiri ««f nln^ 
duktMi i»rav»inti»l lh«ir wlttfUng ori« wf Uwir «.»»« iminJi r 
as r^nt or a* kiwK* Aw«»r»lingly. for a ix'rnxj nf t.in y<wra,' 
each of Ujo Uiirty-WvM tittkt^ In* *ifH» «•( 

torritoi^ aoiturtUng U» Iti* t»wt» liking, and i* Nnni! hrld 

aaconntaUlo l«* any snjwriMr anllionly **r iIib**> itnrisi titrii il*. 
highost in rank wtt* ^l«wi, dtiko ««f !*avi«, %*ln» l«*»k i}»«b l«i*d 
in tlio joint ilulilatmtiona and mjw'adiinm* «4 ilw t 
six othon* wort* jiro-oiiiinonl. vi^, Wallaft, tlnkn •>( 

AHtshis of !Sr»!««'.ia, K«»in of Tr»mt, itttmlf of Friuli. Fattaald «»i 
Sjioloto, anti K«tU» of li«n«vimt*», Tli« nani*!* and Uwahupt 
of ttio nmminiiig iw«niy-«»gUl am not giwun in otir ansIsotiMn* 
but tlio dttkotloina jmdtably Dtarwmjaindnd »j»ja«*%iinai«ty *»il 
the pritiftijail ojiwcoimJ towna irf Italy 

Of tlwj military njaimliotta during (<tii yc«ra n« 
hut scanty infnrinaliwn. On liw dwalli »t .l. hn th« ll.ird 
communitMittma Itotwonu Untno au«l (‘niuitaniui»{ Art aniR a|i 
jiawtntly cut off, «« that aoww rntmlha wlajii*«.l l-ift.m sh« i v»n 
bhihoptic fonid Us llUod. In ihn tiniw of lti>n#,4Kt ih*‘ I »?>» 
Iho Ltanlainls «vwr thw whol« of July 11 *' »«»*«./( 

wlncidad willi a scviw famitiit. and manir fortii>»-4 *hir| 

hail hl&crto bold out fur tbu Hmitiw vr«m «‘4 |jf Imiifte 

to Iliitiiis ilailf wm m f.tit iii0 

^ Piii* iimi. ii. as t i .%%!, 4 4 

IS«pr, mi m, 0 m %ml%m fmm- 

l|i 





nm lOMMAMm, 


iSf 

ttw dwlrei«« by birwanlitig larifii 
«if rtirii frtiiti Kgjjild Clii ittw cit* lluiiiitliti, iigiiiii* Ikiiitit 
%iiyi lit ii sliilv «f ikign, iiiiii Fiiliigiiin lltti \vm 

ryfi.'^rt^ivilitil wiilmtii ftimiiviiig tlui nilitittiiikiii tif Im 



Ttiii tiiiilii»iti» utiiii frciiit tiiiitw Ut Cimii|:iiniitu»|ili3 in ri77 iiiitl 
571 } iiiitliiiig Tltn C liiviiriiiiiinii, iilimirbwl 

ill nlliiir iind iiiiidilti i-u btmr tli«^ uf it wiir cif 

PiiroiiriigPil ibn biyal aiiiwi of Italy Un utiiiiii liriin 
but iinliiiiitliKl ciiliiily to ilt«^ of Ibn tvsi, 

lltii wliiln ibii ciuwa \mi gnnintb tb« Uiiiibiiftin, 

f»t 4 ibntr fiiilit, iliraw iiwiiy n iintgiiitUanit oj»|icirliiiiily. I lint iliii 
iltikiiii iliiriiig iliiii Unm itbla In ittiittis In nil ngriiiiiiiPiil 

mill fw‘i ill riiiiinirk if liriibntiln ilmi limy iiitglil, wtlli tiiry 





amaonv rut: 


th«y tliil. to wtiwc I'xtoiit, ttniu* Uwnr si » » - ‘s^ 

puriwsu t»f airryiiig «»» a sw*riim «*f irtiiau«i; i fwtr 
pftigns HgaiBSt thii Fraiika. 'Hip »• F» s Uu 

nwHl nut iHt iwiiiUHi ml. TtwJ Frank*. wU.. >.h. n!4 J.. 
wmciliatfil in pvurv way, w^m uw^Uwis^iy . ra.-.i-«.*t- 


tllilj %vliiiii lliii lytiimiw Pjr «.iw wr. i ap. 

tion*. tUd Ujnir U> tiii«iMrn<j». 

Ilnforw lung, iivwi lirw *ittk«s* 

tiiou" inwtaitw. lliwr wW fw»« iJw lli»iM*ii*, «i*4 it«w 
f«« Uiie Fimiikt, w»iv fawing l»» »« ini4*»*iAn4»njf? Tlw 
ject popuktian «if Uru eMtt«|MMWi«i «4 li«|y. ii-nn^lly 


montiraltii'til gnrpwjrnmwiit. Hmy niwUsd »* Uwir kin*;, AMilwri, 
son of Uio munioml i1o{4t, latitLrttiMtMt Intlf cWit 



* Mm, V!mm, 1*. 4 i, *14., I'**!. It t. 
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nwiUunw of thts Itiiliiiii loyalists; tho Ijoiitlmnl wor« 

IkOpt t»>g«t!ior aiul in a ountrollwl; anti tho lot >4’ tho 
ijiiofftl {HtjmliUion was nnitlwrwl inortt Novitrlhi'li -w. 

tho king's jsisition was oiib of groat niulnirnwsno'nt. Tho 
hostility of tho Pmiiks, fattniut by Im|Ntri»l flattory, iiinl by 
tt*g:ont npjMmls front the I*oiit», was a grnvn inouiioo t«» his 
govoriintnut. And at this vory tiwo, nu»r«H»vor, tin* Imiwrklists 
in Italy awoko itito grwatar wstivity. In oHl «»r ftSo llin Inlltargir 
Istnginus was ttHsallotl. lliw iww Kaaruh was onn Hnuungilns 
—a vohomant nnin, with aatroak of ntadaosa in hint, hut a bravo 
sohlior ami raroful lU^anismr, dotormiiUKl t«» niako $t Moiito 
f«»r hiutsolf by sutwstful ttjmraUona against tlio Isimbirtla, 
't1t« old jKJlicy ttf {stasivo rnsislamm by »j« moans satisllwl lb« 
n«w (lovwrnor. As ftirriisl out by Ismginus, that jHiliwy, had 
Isam a cons|»itntows failnro; SmantgduH, thmofori', was all in 
favour «»f olfottsivo noutsuros. l5otw«wn tho Fnmks on oim sido, 
and iho Kxuri'h on llw othor. tho crow'ii uf King Attlhini sooinod 
in sorious jon|*arily. 

Whon Hiuaragilurt uriivod in Unvi'iiim, h« found ovorylhtng 
in gnstt Ktmfusion. was int{H’niti%'tdy nmslutl to concuii 

a suhuiun of aolion and notko |>rti{tantt>uns. Iln thurwforu }»ro» 
laimai to Authari to fonfluilo a thnsi yoars* triwo, and tb« 
Isnnltani king, for his imrt. was not unwHiinst t€» fall In witli 
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gr*>wlng wji lietwoi'n tins kiHg*< »*f tlw Franks ;h» 4 iln’ 

Em|iomr. Ilw Knijwnrr hnji**|, l«y wlnnl flaitt ry .*n.| hli* 
bribes, to incluca Uio wnrliku Iwirlwriaiw tn !«« k4ns«« i 

Itely, while ihe Krankn, on thuir sitlw. llmierwl by tlw Irmnilshi 
of the Roman {tutenUito, an«l gmsly l’»«r hif» mi!**i4itwt. w»*in> iiwt od 
% viIHng to j«iy off their oUl rlebl agiiinst the i^onb^oi**, an I at ih 
same time hr gratify the wialwa of *t» jwfwetfiil «tt«t wnalihy §1 
iilly. *111118 negotiations weits entemt Mjwn la lwien the 
with a vi«»* to joint irjajmtioiw in Iloly for |1 »m afiraiitage e 
Inith. In r*tt l (as I have noiietHl tit the j»fs*viii»«s eli«|»t*}r| ih 
Austntsian king t‘hihlela’rl, for a ron*t»lei«li«ii «*f fifty ilwsMuant 
»t»!iili, inatle a «IoinoM»tr»tiM« against the l4*mt*w«l«, but «ilh 
drew from Itnly on the rttmijil of » huge Th» follow 

ing yimr another esjswlitioii cn»Mas«l the Alj*(*, l»wl this bhewt* 
|»rav«l alairtive,* In SUS t'hihlelwt. wlei ha*! a sjwial rwaiin 
f«»r wishing to mnmUato the Kmpenur. • third army 

which, however, ww ao Mgnalty «!flw«tiS‘l by Authari, iliai ntili 
a few atra|||[ler8 auersmlisl in gelling huine again in iwfely. 
Tli^ early invMiions soent lo have laain ihtvmgh 

strangely enough, withont any eo^nwfiiiion »r a«B*i»i#iioe fton 
the Imtierial troojw in Italy; and the reanil of them mm 
practimily mi. In tho y«ar StW, however, an mgeniona mni 
elalmrate »ch<nnw waa eanifnlly prepared. It waa artangeil 
that Chihtnlxtrt ahould send out yet anotlier etimhiieii nn i 
larger ataile than any of Uie |»re»'t«li«g. and that llie Kaaieli 
should i;»Ki{)erot« fVoni Ravenna. A jttnetiwn belwiwn Franki 
and Romans waa to bo «niset«il, and tho roinbiiiiet f«sf»:«* w>f« 
to storm I'avia, ietim tho pomnn of King Anihari, and evlentit< 
nat® the Inmteala. The plan ihna ntainnwl wa* « g«*4 
and {mividisi tiiat the eo>oparating Minioa aeiiwl their iwntu 
loyally, there was overw maaon l*» Wliwve that ii *«nld Iw 
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through the passes of the Alps and poured itself into Italy. 
The iuvading host was originally split up into three divisions, 
led respectively by the generals Olo, Audovald, and Chedin. 
Olo, however, marched his division to Bellinzona, and, while 
besieging the place, was killed by a javelin hurled from the 
walls; immediately after his death his men broke up the siege 
and joined their comrades. Thus the three divisions very early 
in the campaign became reduced to two. Of these one led by 
Audovald and seven dukes moved southwards and laid siege to 
Milan; the other, under Chedin and thirteen dukes, pressed on 
in an easterly direction towards Trent. 

For the Lombards the situation was critical in the extreme. 
It was impossible for them with any prospect of success to 
engage in open battle with these vast hordes, who were besides 
supported by the troops of the Empire. The only hope of 
salvation lay in holding the towns and allowing the enemy to 
devastate the country till they became weary and so disposed 
to consider terms of peace. Authari accordingly shut himself 
up in Pavia, and the rest of the dukes retired to well- 
provisioned fortresses and awaited the turn of events. Their 
policy was amply justified by the issue of the war. 

The movements of Audovald are somewhat obscure. We 
hear of a skirmish by the Eiver Tresa, wherein a Lombard 
champion was overthrown and a Lombard army put to flight. 
There is a story, too, that messengers arrived from the Exarch, 
announcing that within three days the Imperial troops would 
effect a junction with their Frank allies, and would fire a villa 
on a conspicuous hill as a signal of their approach. For six 
days the Franks waitei watching vainly for the curling smoke. 
Then, believing that Eomanus, on whose support they had 
counted, had met with some disaster, and finding themselves 
unable to capture any town, they struck their camp and 
returned ingloriously home. 

Meanwhile the other division under Chedin moved slowly 
up the valley of the Adige towards Verona. A few towns 
surrendered to them—ten in the valley of the Adige, two in 
the Valsugana, and one near Verona. In most cases the in¬ 
habitants had received Chedin's sworn assurance of good 
treatment; but the faithless Frank disregarded his oaths, and 
carried all the people into captivity. When the invaders 
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mwjlml tlie stttiMghoUi «f VmtU4..i u< si'-’ • * lr* ( 

Uioy werw mist by twu bwh«'j‘’s. *s >«' 

Agnellua ofwho eauio l«» iisl«’rr*4« f«»r il» 4««!|«rn 
this town. Kvon ('ho*lin b> i!t« ij iral of tl 

bnivo cslmrciiuion, ami cohwuUhI l*i it.i laivsi 

from imo aolubw to mix h«mlrf<l v.!i4i j-of il» ihi 

presHoti on m far aa V«*it»iia ; but al ibi-s j«*>m b*’ oa-* ^ »ssi|-!f*1Is 
to stop. 'I*lio irotsjtt t'oiilil no loojp r }■ »«r oj» *4 oM'*! 
of this ttiiUaii ishmalis. |sy««»Mt**fy lh«»»i •hmo I 

thouwuula, ami ibo atttforiuga laMw’*! I<y *Iiwaw wcio a^-^nnuu 
by this jaingsi of huiigor. A rotr*'«i 4»*l* irs»m»«»t| «}i.»h m 
commoiHsotl, but fumiiio wnl |w»t»l«iirt» .iilS aooitiiiitioMi U 
army. In couiilUsaa imwliwr* lb« ^••bliur's j«'ni»b«s«l «<« ib> i v, 
many gavo all that limy bml. wvim lloor »«iv rttimi «ml i b»lh* 
to procuns bromi; mitiit* i»mbs»l llw'ir t-j * xiiluuiat 

dimth. Of all tlw vast army a mwto rwmiiaiii jjantit. fawitu 
atrickon, ami half nakotl -aMtroi^bii in llw titouniaj 

iMitior, ami vaniahial away artwia tb« *«uw*. Icnxinis il 
lasmbnrda and IJoinatia to light oai ihisir m !»*{ iht 

might, withosil fnrlhor aid or himlrwiwo from liryoml ihin Alji* 
Hum tho groat itiVBmion t»«i« l« nothiiig Hxtvpi for || 
dissolation of iho Itaisaii pkiii*. il hml iit» »»i»|i»«»lar»i •’IRst l Tl 
(jountry wms of courwts friglufttUy ratagwl, farm# •»io baiii 
crii{m ilualroyistl. ami mnii and women twrti®*! into isaptivil; 
but no imjairtanl city wa* Inkisii by iho Frank*. ii.» impoilas 
Iwttk wm hiugbt, no wrlnui ilamagw indiKiswl mi il»o l^imlw) 
iutansata. King Authari and hm Irtmattrsn* r»»uiin»4 Mfa i 
I'avb, and llie dukiai, atmltotsad behind ihnir •ir«»«g wall 
had bonti abb tu disl^ tins enemy with impiiitity Su «iis 
indeed, had attObmit mueh mew the wnfomtuai*? ; -■ 

{K^latinu, who, tonally with ih« laimbaiid#, »«sfw its^ied i 
aamltia by their nsmtinal defendeia. In •hoti. ilo IfMo*! 
Roman projiset fur the Uhemtiun uf Ii«)y *«,«. <• 
lyittw, wid it may well ho aaked-xWhow «»* ib.- imlt s fl 
Ixwtdi, of ooutae, laid all ih« hlame on tins f gt-nnwl* wi 
altowod themaelvoa to hn divmtrd from tlmt main ob|wi^ I 
their Intt of plunder; tlm Franka, on iho « 4 k» b^n i. j «t •!» « 
UMir fallnre to the unpunetualify of lionianu*. 
owiMi owttitwtad to the dtaaalei. Umi, bonr,»r.r ii.»* may I 
^e pwd whkh oeerhung the k*wlMifi| »i«i« mtk 
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liiirirtlaafily iwiiy. A iwiiri^ %vm mnm iiflrrwiirtla iMutrliiili^d 
kiiwtiiiii ilici l 4 >mlmirtiii iiihI this kiitg^ i»r Iliirguinly itml 
tmaiti ^; muI ifc wim iiiiiiiy ii king ytiitr lii.4\in.i iiimiliMr 
uriiiy cmmo dtifilitig Ihrtnigli ilin Aljw Ui Irtiitliln Iliily. 

fliii iiltliiiiigli Autliari mim in rtifitiMiiig llni Frank 



iiti|OTttiiifc tiiwiii cif Piiritin* »iiil Fiieimm lit tint iliitdiy 

Ilf Friuli iilao, mditim (Mitilf, mm nf Ikikn Clniittlfi lin* 


Wn might lint hrrii in juiaa nvnr wtthmii nulirii n iltnnnif ii’ 
nviint ill i!m lit« **f Aiithnri. whirh iMH’innti liyaiinl-hyit nf 
rcinaidiinilili^ j«4itirul Tliiii wiin Im innrriiigis in 

fiHlI with llii'! ri4i4iriilr4 llannlidiinhi, ri jiriiiritaa nf Hiiviiriii., 
Tliti laniitiiirda hull ri |irntfy aii^ry uf Ihn wamiiig. 'wliirli i«i 
njiiiiliml hy Fii'iil iia Aiilhiiri* W’liiiliiig n wifn, tiinl 

firil itnii In King c1iiltlpU'‘ri llit* liaiiil t»f tiii aiaipr 

iJhkMlnailiili. I lithh^k^rl iirrtnitiitl iliii jirnfitml, lillt iiflnrWttitli 
wtitii liiirk nil Ilia %nml aint giivn llin {iritititii ici tif 

Sfiiiiii. Tlimi Aiiliiitri mnil nit nmkiiiy In Cliirttiiilil, king nf tliti 
iliivnriiiiw, nakiiig ihr iiii iJIkiirn wttli til* ksttiilifiit ikmliktr 


riiiiiiiiiiiairiliial hy lllti king Ilf llt« l^itltlatrib t« htiA 
lit! Iii«‘p *if lli«f U4r«4|n^| ttml Minkn ii tif Ii«-r 

mmnlf, 11p* lln¥»ri»ti llnanlrliiiil a hp 

» r*iii 111*^' If I, m * h^j m y* 










THE 

Htw ifc ia miiilf timn^ iiiiiitl tlui wim n i^i^rtuiti t^ultiiiiii. 

to wliifli Atiiliiiri ilrtiw iit^iir tin iHirfU'lim^k, iiitd ilriviitu liln 
liiiieti iigiiiiiat it, exaliiliiiiwl, *Tluta far ulinll rniiiti iti« 
of tiiii laiiftlmitla/ Anti thia tHiliiitut m ttiikl to liiivu roiiiiiiiirtl 
stoiitliiig to tliiH tiny, iiiiil in ailltHt lltii C*iiliiiiisi tif Aiitlinri." 
TMs kgiiiiil cmii at^iimily Im nigimkiil m liMltirtoiil. Likii lliti 
ntory tif AllMiiti*» rlimli ti|i iht Motito cliil il k |irtiliiility 
iiHiRily II iMijiitliir oiiikiiiitton of ft puiiling IcmiiiI iiftiin\ 

On fclni fiih of ^kl|ltollll♦llr tit ytiir fiflC)--4wo ilayi iiftor 
wiii aoii«»riiliMt Fo|iii'~-Ktiig Antliari tliinl in llin 
ilowiir tif liis iigo lit Fwk, liavtng rolgiiiKl only iix yi*w iittil 
II fisw motitlis,^ TIitim wm n «iti|iit!ioii of Inii nf lliii 

notlimg oorliiiii sooiiii to tmvii Imon tliatMivtiriiti. Hiiim Aulliiiri 
kift no h«ir, thoro wim mniio cliiitgnr of limiilmr iiitiirrwgiiiiiii. 
Kx|Msri«ii«i% liciwoviir, Itiitl inught tlio thikoa a lomiuti, Hiot ilioy 
tmnlii no froali iiitoiiiitt to tio witlnmi n king. 


It %vill Iw runvotiiont iit itua tti iiiko ii lirinf ?oirvoy of 
{inly, iiiiti |ii givo mmm nortiunt tif tho |ioUtiriil iiliioli 

|iriiVfiilitil liioroiii ni tiik 

tolly wiin ilivittoii iiilo Itfo jmrtn, niio of wliioli lilill Iniloiigwl 
to lii« Kiii|iin^# wtiilo Itio iillior Imi kftiii liikioi ky Itin Iioiwlmiilii, 




tboits t»f Italy whir’ll ywi rwitutiM*^ 
Ihimaiiii. 
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(<i) iMmltunl Ilulif. 

'Him IxmiUtnlx themselvou w«r« still i« a rtuU^ Hlato «f 
civiliztttion. Thisir apiwiiranun, ns tltMorilnsl l>y I'uul, was nut 
jirejKissi'SHtn}^. Wil«i”lot»kiiij?, slinggy-lsitmlml »»**» w»*rt! thav, 
w«iirin*j thair hair t’Uwti-shnveu at tlin Imnk, Init j«irt«Hl (•» tlui 
f«rt»lu«ul ami htuigtng down ovor thoir chaoka in long h>okH. 
Tl»>y wimj lcMsw» linen garments with coloimsl Itonlers, after 
the fashion «*f tlio Angltj-l^xons, and were shwl with laewl- 

sandals.* As regaitla tlieir eharaoter, they w«n» greedy, 
jtiwsionnte, given to intoxieation, and proverbially llerwi* in 
dis|Hisith»n, yet not entirely «lestitut« t>f ehivalry and getw- 
rtmity. In roligion they were Arians—wlum or by wlunu 
«a)av«rtod, w« know not. Homo of thmn, howover, «ir at any 
ratcj some t»f the tribesmen %vho tame with them into Italy, 
^¥ere still jmgan. We hear vague rumnurs of .taerifieial nunits 
anil of tlio ailoratiiin of the heail of a she gout with ueettmpani* 
juelit of Itarhurie ehant ami tlaiiee''; ami there are elear aeeonnls 
of the wieking ami burning of ehurehe.i amt nmna.4teriea—Monte 
t’liMsijut (uuttng the rest tif the tortun* ami mnnler «*f monks 
and wditaries, and of mussaeres ttf the (*atho|ie elet^y.* It is 
evident that the t’hrislianity of lh« Itombards dhl not provonl 
their putting ftomuii Christians to the swortl when anyUting 
was to Isj gninist by it, < hi the other hand, thoro apptMiia to 
luive laaiii little strictly roUgious iwmeoution of tlu* thitliolios,® 
ami there are indieations that the inhumanity of the eotu|tt«rora 
luis l««n in muiie degreii exaggeratisl* 

'llieir {•olitiefll orgatii^tion was im|s»ifeetly devehn«ttl. The 
institution of kingshi]> was not b.s yet felt bi Is! mwossary, nor 
was it hensiiiary. The kiitgs, chosen ft>r tlenr noble aticestry 
imd is^rsonal ijuaUties, had taimjiatattvely litth< iidlnence, amt 
in many eases ea««« to a violent end They were sturdy 

» }'«!. JSse, «, C. IV. M, 

* 11. till. 

* iM0i, ill, fT, tw, #ii4 lli» tssuflpui nitiry wf ^1. 

f 4 rl 4 ill 

•' i, I,, lii. it, W; It. lirpUt 

imi. li ri. 11. I*, it. If* 

' I^if. Ill, m *l«r| *4 wi AtlMt 

h* l 4 lt« wf III# ill 

* # »|, llnf s.|«fr m| III- '?« 
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warriors, w«II auitisl Ui Iwul tiu'ir .-h juu; « %}«» 

ititioas ami to mljual lli« lnli«l l-ni .,| i|, 

rudimowts of statwraft. Had AU**»u> >*r t;s*4r 

wiUi a fritt'tioH *if tho ipoiiwa •>! a r!»«-.«i..ri. * f . ♦ », 
tiro wholo eourao of Italian hi«t*<ry «.•«!•! Ii ivi* U « !♦ 

As fttr iho Uurty-tivo d«k<’a. iSi. y tmtolv - luci 

tains, wloutotl »ri|{iin»Uy on m-wnni of ihoii «4 ,4* in 
but tonding to lavwino Immlitai'y fowdal Ion!#. aj.iMo-alHi* , ; 
th« nianiH’r of tliw arislwrati*' drajwta of tho H»441« tA 
yot Umy worw still iio'it* soWmrs, {»n%iiii4 tW»r b^ad »nwHont i 
thoirduoat towns, and sttjuwrliiiil iIm'*«« 44(v* by »ii«r4ii.StM 

lotpaditions and |«rily by llio irtbwtr »*%a«'tr4| fn h» i!in 
population. TumuUttoMS, ttiiaw«ornabl» alway# » 

in murdarous funds onjfondwml by lb*nt mwiual rivsln*?# an 
antapnisins, thuy w«i« ilia jiiiiirijail mum> of wo«kn«#.« t« tb 
Loinbaiti monaKhy and Uia obiof i»l>»ia«*l« to ibn i tiii^didaiioi 
of ilia {siwor of the natiait. 

obtafly concama ns liwta. howwvur, »<* tbo #i«l« of sL 
oinqumdi lUnuaits who ratttatnad on ls»i»!*n*l u*t»ii«>r) ITu 
au^oot lias bean r»j*iiil«idly di*fiisst»d wiih witbdy difbtww 
rosults. Sottiu bavu tnHtnlattimi llial ihu Ifomaii# wofw mlinsa 
to a condition of absulttio surtiludu; othwi*. *»n ih« rwntm) 
itavo hold that in Italy, as in Uaul and thu »tibj«c 

pooplo rutaittud thoir hi»«ly. ibwif law*, llwif Miuitti-ipal instj 
tutions, and jmrt at luasl «»f thuir prM|*«tly ; and Imiwwwn d-.'s 
axtromo viows almost ovui^ laaisiidu form of b« 

found an advumta, Kur am aurh diflfatanr### <4 wpinion alto 
pth«r sur{sriidns|, •litoo thu data f<w fuming a jjiidgiuotil at 
maagm and itiiiiffiidiinb Thu histwry of th» fo>in)«ttd« w# 
writtun at luast two conlnriwi aftur itm rumiimti. iha ntatf^nal 
which thu histtiriiui luni to wiark on wum ovidnntly n-aiity, In 
amufit of ini|iortant ovwiMi and cwm *4 ahofo «o 4 {^it* i# oflt 
oxtfumoly hriuf and dufooHvu, and hta ubjia'i wm attn|Jy i 
ruialt) thu tiioal sinking facta of whkh tm {toaM-aMMl « 
withoBl jiWrticttlarly t*ttncuntln|[; idimiuif with lh« law# ot 
institutiona of the puuplu. Th«s» dnhciwtitiw* of uum- 

mm, cannot uasily h« aupplM flww ollwr .awntirwi ilrw|?i*f 
tlio Uruat lias liitlu which Imra diraxrily »>« iJt.* ib 

inonasa« bii^mphlua of Him aoifwnili wnmry h#ti« »Mtl tm 
and tho mriws of iupi docnraunts winch llitow m murli ligl 
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on th« fKHnal conditioii of Italy in Hulisiwjiudit timtm are of 
doulitful valutt for tho jwritKl now umlor consitit'ntliou. Nor, 
agitin. can wo arguo with any conJitlonoo from iho aualtgy of 
otlior eonntrioa, Ihicuuso tho cirowinstancoa tif tho Italian taimiuoHt 
wore v«ry dilforetit firotii thoao of tho oomitu»«t of (Jaiil, S|aiin, 
or AWtai. In tlanl ami Hj>ain wo may «ay, nmghly, that tho 
Btrtigglo with tho Humana wan laHiii ovor, anil, tho wholo, or 
aliuMt tlto wholo of tho tunmlry having iHjttamo aiihjoot to tho 
oonquerera, thortt waa littb roasun to apiarehoml a rovolt of tlio 
Homan j>o|j«lation; in Italy, howovor, owing to tho |»irtialily of 
th« cont|a«i«t, tho dangor of diaan'Mtioti within bnnhard torri- 
tory waa »oriou«, ami tho oataipo of ftigitives wa« reiulored eaay. 
So iqtain in Africsa tho ndation hotwtmn tins comiuortal impnla- 
lion ami tho Vandala woa oloarly mnhittored hy religioua 
dilTortmooahut <if thia l4ttornoH« ihore i« ararcoly any tmoo in 
Homhani Italy. Tliun, for want tif dothiito and authoritativo 
guidajico, wo aro oouijH'llod to fall haok on tlto hyj«tthi’Moa, 
moro or loaa hrilUant, of motlorn (h rmau atid Italian aohttlara. 
To givo a full aortmnl tif thoHu tonjioluroa. hownvor. wouhl 
rwtwirtt ti a«q»aral»5 Iroatiatn It aiHUiw lw»t to »»«, thorefon', 
to maku iiu att4'm|>t to rern{iitnlntu tho viuwa of tlm atithuri* 
tioa, hut iti oonlino ntyawlf aitii|>ly to tho Ihwiry whioh aj»|Hair* 
to iu'ouitnl mi«»t aatiifBotorily for tho faota, 

In tho drat otiMt (»f tho tnvoaiun tho lanninurda aomn to 
ha VO had littlo ru»|>uot fur tlio {irtqtorty or (•orsuna of tho 
nnfortuniito lUnnnna. VVhon a Imrlamiui had a fanny fur a 
{MMDotuHiiii, ho WM nomiatomod aim{>ly to kill tho ownor ami 
tako Uio r»iVoto*l «hj»*«T without tuorw ado, 'rhw», (ta 'wua 
natural, tho wwdlhy autfurud U*iTihly. In tho timo of C*h!{»h 
wo ro»il that "iimtiy Hwinnna «f diatinotitm wore oitlnw jatt. 
to ih» uword or M»|a!lli»l from Italy" *: and during tho 
iulofr*-gn«in tho jii»r««milion of lh« ariaha’moy oontittmal, 
Thw woj* tho {Nirimt of tho lom»r. C’ilira wuro «loj>ojudat«d, 
fortr««»wt ♦loatniyml. ohiindioa humt, ntunaatortoB and luiniMwioJi 
ri’ilnood to ruin-*, ainl tin* Iremhling Hnmaiw toej>r«'««od ihoir 
oiuidid o|nidan that tli« wnd of all thing* wrw at hand.'^ 
lint *!voii whoIoAiihi inardor and dM|»n«l»tion »oidd not go 
»,» for ovor. Thotigh tho |,»inlauda ln«! imuht away unit tho 

• ia«« «. t,. a St, 

^ |f#*l 11* if* Iiwl. iii 


of tlw pwlitcu of tiioir hol»Jiu}{* * 
of tho moHarohy tho of tho Hoiimii j* }*! 

maiaod sulwUinfeiiiUy tho jwmho. thim}*h tlio ioii.l*' 
ships of thoir lot won* in sono’ tluj-nw alloviiiio*!, 
as that, on th« acowwion of Auihiift, t!i« »■ 

half their pn»|»orty for tin? ki«M‘s W 
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lH)Lwi*m th« (uithic iitul tho IjomlMinl aiwtiMsiimut. Actxntlinjj 
t« Uuj Ibnntsr, it wna a ihinl ttf th« Uoinau iaml which wua 
cunfirttmUnl, this rcmaiiiiuj? twu-thinlH lasing Usft at tho abaoluU? 
ilis|«>ital of tho original ownisra to hold, or anil, or givu away as 
thoy lileiuiiHi. Thua tho ownors, whon onco thoir thinl |«ut 
hwi la»su surronilerotl, worn unUroly fnas anti intlo|Hsn«l«nt. 



fooling Isotwoon tho two nu:o», anti was nut gonoratly rugantoil oji 
bunioiimnno. lint tho I/nnhanl oxaction wiw vary ililforont. By 
this armngomont tho UiiliimH woro i-oiiijksUshI to aurrontior a 
thinl |«irt. not of thoir hiiitl, hnt of iia jinKlaiH*. It ia ilmihtful 
wholhor ihia thinl wan of tho not jsrosluco or of tho gmts 
jtrialui o, hut most of oiir moihsrn hialorians luo now agrooil that 
tho grtssH jiroslm-o is moaiit. In Ihia oaHo tho I^iinlaml maator 
larrioil off ono thinl of tho total jinalnco of tho Ihnnan'ii »oil, 
Imving tw.i-ihinls for working tho farm ami au{»{K>rtlng tho 
cnliivator atitl his family, ttf oonriii, anoh an aimaiamwt woalcl 






Uomiutts wtMPe iti all imjlmUilily nnlMmi; an>l 
oppr^otl anti tltwpisial tilaita ilwl wn t«u#t 
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(b) Roman Italy, 

Imperial Italy, as has been already remarked, was at this 
period divided into three local groups, somewhat loosely con¬ 
nected with each other, and having each as its centre the 
principal city of the district. The centre of the northern group 
was the city of Eavenna; the centre of the middle group was 
the city of Eome; and the centre of the southern group was 
the opulent city of Naples. The principal ofidcial in the 
northern group was the Exarch, who resided at Eavenna, and 
exercised supreme authority over the whole of Eoman Italy. 
In the central group there was no resident official of prepon¬ 
derating rank and influence, for the Duke of Eome did not as 
yet exist,^ and though there were always Magistri Militum 
moving about the district, some of whom appeared at intervals 
within the walls of Eome, yet these officers were not stationary, 
nor were they of sufficient importance to take the lead in the 
administration of the region. Hence, as time went on, the 
authority of the Pope increased, and, though the Exarch still 
continued to be the nominal ruler, the real power and govern¬ 
ment of the Eoman district passed gradually into the hands 
of the Church. Again, the principal official in the southern 
group was the Duke of Campania, or, as he is otherwise called, 
the Duke of Naples, and this officer, like the Pope, owing to 
distance and the difficulty of communicating with Eavenna, 
tended to become practically independent. Of the islands, 
Sicily was under the jurisdiction of an independent Praetor, 
while Corsica and Sardinia belonged to the Exarch of Africa. 

The administration of Italy at this time is a question of 
much difficulty. It was a period of transition. The old order 
was crumbling, and the new order was not as yet established. 
The old military-civil rigime was rapidly giving place to 
one that was purely military; it was not, however, completely 
abandoned, but still persisted in certain districts and in certain 
departments of the administration. In the nature of things, of 

^ The expression “ Ducatus Komae” first appears in literature in Lib, Pont, 
VUa ConstcmUm (eighth century), but probably in the course of the seventh 
century the Magistri Militum at Eome became known as Duces Komae. 
Compare Pelag. II. Ep. iii.: “ vel unum mag. militum et unum ducem,” 
where, however, the term is probably used in a general sense. 
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HwlKtriUtiato offlefira l«ll on Uwnr kiiu«8, if imt mi tlustr fjuum, in 
()ru‘ntal lubratlon. Hi< ha«l tU« aujiremw lamtiKl tif tlui iMltuiiiia- 
tnitiou of Italy. Tho Vioarn of tho IHorwatw and tho (Jovunuira 
of tlio I*rovinc«8 \v«r« wajamsiblw to him, ami wons HjijKtinlotl 
or iliat'hargwl at Iiia reoommeiulation. As sujinsmo jiulioial 
atithority, lio was a final ttouii of apjatal, “ jmlgiuf' wvorywhoru 
as aovorttign nsitnwontativo of tho Haorod Mryosty," and 
jKisaoJwing the peculiar privilogo of pronouiioing aontonco. not 
from a written judgment, hut by word of mouth. As sapromo 
financial authority, again, he was charged with all mattom 
t!oncerning tho collectioa and distrihution of Urn puhlio rovonuo, 
tho aidarius of ofUcials, and tho oommissM'iat of tho troops. It 
apiamrs that ho oven iiosmsHsed sumo kind of legislative function, 
Iming ompoworcd to is-suo edicts ami to tunninate law-suits 
without apjHjal. In short, oscept in rt'H|HU’t of niililary con- 
corns, the autluirity of the Prefect «>f Italy was well-nigh 
tudtmuuled. 

Hy the appointlutiul of an I'Aarch, however, the I'reUirinn 
I'lufect was relieved of many of his resjsmsihiUties. 1 n (Jrogory's 
time he had lost altogether his legislative powers,* while his 
administrative functions, thotigli not entirely ulKiUslnKt, wen* 
grwatly curlaileil. On the »»lber hand, ho still remained tho 
princijMvl minister of llnam?e in Italy,* and his judicial |iow«rs 
were yet csinsidi'mhlo* He mnkoil next to tho l^hcandi,* and 
onjoyial tho «jsicial title of " Kminuntissimus,*' * It^utlmr witli tho 
mure general tmo uf “ KxcoUontisidmua.” “ Ho Hvod in wuno 
state at tiassis, near liavoima, kept up a largo staff of }»otty 
funclionatiiw. {satsossetl considorahto inflttontHi in the tlis|sMiil 
of places and preferments, and called the civil otlioials to 
accmint, as in the »»!d days. Thus tho Prelorian Prafect was 
still a {M^rsonagi* of considorathin, Uimigh his {M>a*or was on the 
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the financial representatives of the Prefect may have been 
merely special officers employed to levy tribute. Nevertheless, 
it is not improbable that the Vicars still existed, though with 
shrunken dioceses and diminished functions. If so, the Northern 
Vicar would have his head-quarters at Genoa, while the Vicar 
of the City would continue to reside in Eome, Both would be 
now occupied chiefly, if not entirely, with matters of finance. 

The Governors of Provinces—^the Praesides, or Correctores 
of the fourth century, or, as they were called in Justinian's 
epoch, the Indices Provinciarum—-had not quite died out in 
Italy m the last decade of the sixth century. We know from 
Gregory's letters that there still existed a Index of Campania, 
resident apparently at Naples.^ A Index of Samnium is also 
mentioned, but this last, owing presumably to the incorporation 
of his province into the duchy of Benevento, had retired to 
Sicily, where he lived in such poverty that the Pope allowed 
him an annual pension of four solidi.'-^ We hear also of Indices 
at Eavenna.^ But it seems that the civil administration of 
these provincial governors had passed away, and even their 
purely judicial functions must have been greatly limited through 
the extension of the jurisdiction of bishops and the growing 
practice of setthng disputes by arbitration. Shorn of their 
dignities, the Indices had become mere insignificant officials, 
and we find Gregory himself issuing his orders ” * to one of 
them in a tone of calm superiority which he would never have 
dared to assume towards any political personage of the least 
importance. By the beginning of the seventh century the old 
Governors of Provinces had completely disappeared, and after 
that the title Index is applied to officials only in a general 
sense. 

In the foregoing account I have dealt only with the heads 
of the old Italian civil service. The minor civil functionaries 
need not be discussed, for these were but administrative agents 
and continued to discharge their duties under the direction of 

^ Greg. Epp. i. 66; iii. 1, 2,15. 

* Ibid. ii. 88. 

3 Ibid. V. 19. Here, however, the term seems to be used in a general sense, 
as also in Epp. v. 39,40; vi. 61; viii. 2; ix. 104; x. 6. There was a Index (v. 38), 
or Praeses (ix. 196; xi. 12), in Sardinia; and Indices are also heard of in Africa 
(i. 74 ; xi. 7). 

* Ibid, iii. 1,2. 
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«vmi with m8!l«8i«i!ti(ial mtilUn'S, tluuij'h h« hiul not uh yot tho 
ri^ht of amfinuinj' tho olocthmB. Hi,H imwor, indood, 

ovor the livoa ami fortnuoa of tho ttnliau HtdyoolH was liiuitod 
only by throo thinfts—-tho unoortmn tenure of his «ilh*e, the 
liability to bo overlooked and ehot?ked by «*xtntordiRary envoya 
sent from (Jonatantiuople, and tho right of aptmal from tho Ksareh 
to the EnnKwr. Thests, however, were but slight limitations to 
what was for practical purposes an absoluto despotism. The 
Ksareh was diguilied by the title of •' Patrician," and not un- 
fi*«qut»ntly hold some important post in tho Imjierial Household. 
Ho resided at Itavonna, where he imitated on a small sc^ale the 
elaborate ct'remonial of the court at Constantinople. Ho was 
addrmed by his subordinati's in the language of exaggemtod 
compliment, ami his approatdi was the signal for (irientnl prostra¬ 
tions, from whicih act of si'rvility even the highest dignitaries were 
not exempt. When In* nuule a state visit to any of the cities, the 
bishop and all the foremost tdtizens ctami' out U> I'scurt him, and 
vied with one another in doing him honour, Kndowed with such 
groat jsiwersuiul privileges, a eu{sdile and rosoluUs Kxiueh might 
have pursued his nmhitiou to almost any haigths, not without 
lasting «nisds on the histtiry of Italy. Uurionsly tmough, how¬ 
ever, the »surly K.xiiroh.s were an inenieiont m»t of men. With 
tho exception of Narstw (who «Ud not ls»ar the title) and of 
Bman^lus, not one «if thorn gave proof of leal ahility or dis¬ 
tinction. Hurrouiuhal by their cringing courtiers, these magni¬ 
ficent Itymutine satraps displayed to the world a soiry apeotaolo 
of muddle aud inismanagitmeut, and at the same time, by so 
doing, alfonleil the Po|s>« a splendid opjKirtunity of assert¬ 
ing themselves in the sphere of Italiati jsiUtics, lOms the 
im'pf itude of the Viceroys was the strength of the Churoh; 
ami it was mi idle claim that (Iregory put forwaitl, when he 
Isildly asserted that he was siijsirier in rank even to the all- 
isiwerful l{ov»*rnoi d 

Next iti dignity Isdow the Kximh came the Duces ami 
Magislri Militum. Tleusi* two ofllcus may Isj here consitlertal 
tt^elhcr, nUliough it is not strictly comait to say that the titles 
are inPTiduuigesble. Thu Dnx and the Magister Militum were 
Isitli of them military ofllcws; hut while tho fonner was a 
genend who at the same time exerciswi civil lalnunistratlve 

• Rm h. 4S. 
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that th« Usrritory iHiyond tho city waa admiubtwrwl by tmc 
of the Magistri Militiuu acting in Uio capacity «if Dux. But 
this is mere amjetsture, unatjpjjort®! by a ahnal of ovi<iom?tt 
nitt Dux was supremo within tho area of his cummantl. He 
disposed tho troops and contruUod the civil otllcura, diatmiaiHt 
justice, managed the iinances, and intorfeml oven in matters 
ecclesiastical. Ho had his official staff—his ohartuhtry, notary, 
majot'domus, and tho rest, and aped the state of tlto Exarelt, 
just as tho latter apod tlie state of tho hhuiwntr. Tlio Dux, 
iudetal, on a small scale mid in resi>ect of his own district, had 
a imsitiou similar to that wldch the Kxarch enjoyed in resjand 
of the whole of Italy. He was aptnunkid by tho Kxarch, ki 
whom also ho roudorod his accounts, hut ho Unnlml more and 
more to emancii«ito himself from the Kxarch'a authority and to 
bocome indojHuulont. 

Dwtly, ladow the Duces and Magistri Militum rank the 
'rrihuni ami (Joinitos, Thisas hist titles appenr to have lasim piiic- 
tieally intcrchaugeahli'.* The Trihuno or Cimnl was a military 
ofilcor with civil jniwors, apjsiinUsl hy the Kxandi to take chiu*g« 
of a single town, ami atiministor it ns Dovornor.* Dn one 
uxtmordimiry m;casion a Tribune was sent by the Bojhi to look 
after tho city of Nnjihfs.® Tho iiositiott and influeneo of tliMO 
officora, however, in comiiarison with that of tho Duces or 
Magistri Militum, was insignificant. 

1 wilt close this hriof account of tho {loUtical organisation 
of Imperial Italy witli a few remarks Hi»on tho survival of tho 
Itomau Bouato and of tho Imml Curiae. 

Ftwt, as to the Roman Senate. " VVhatovor is tho flower 
of tho human race, tho Senato ought to {stssoss it; and us the 
citadel is tho cr»»wn of tho city, so should your order Iw 
the urnamont of all othor mnks.'** Thu senatorial idual, 
thus expressed by Casslodorus, can scarcely have survived in 
reality afk»r the tfothic War. Tlie Souatoia who «^;apwl the 
Cothic mamcres and reassembled in the ancient Roman 
Henate House, can have boon but a |xair ronmaiit of a oncts 
august btsly; and evon of these few a considorabtu projwrtlon 
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GREGORY THE GREAT 


doubtless took advantage of Justinian’s permission to migrat 
to Constantinople, or to settle in Sicily and elsewhere. Never 
tbeless, a small body, reinforced possibly by new member 
of plebeian extraction, did reconstitute itself as the Senatn 
Eomanus, and was by Justinian assigned the function of sn 
perintending the weights and measures. Apparently th 
Senate still existed in 579, when certain Eoman Senators wei 
sent on an embassy to Constantinople^ From this date, hov 
ever, till 757, when the word ^^senatus’’ reappears in doci 
ments,^ history preserves a profound silence respecting tl 
ancient Curia. From 579 onwards the Senate appears to ha\ 
taken no part in any important event. It is not mentioned £ 
participating even in the Papal elections. During the negoih 
tions between Gregory and Agilulf, in 599, not a word is sai 
of the concurrence or interference of the Senate. Among tl 
Papal envoys to Constantinople, Eavenna, Pavia, or otb 
courts, among the plenipotentiaries appointed to settle afiai 
of war or of peace, among the recipients of the charity ( 
the Eoman Church, among Pope Gregory’s personal adviser 
friends, or correspondents,—there does not appear the nan 
of a single member of the Eoman Senate. The venerab 
assembly is absolutely ignored. Only in one extract from i 
unknown chronicler (repeated by John the Deacon) it is stab 
that when the images of the Emperor Phocas and his wi 
Leontia were brought to Eome, in 603, they were carried in 
the great hall of the Lateran, amid acclamations ‘‘ ab omni cle 
vel senatu.”^ But this is, to say the least, a very dubioi 
piece of evidence to set against the significant silence of £ 
historians. 

Had, then, the Senate ceased to exist ? This is at once t! 
simplest and most satisfactory way of accounting for the exti 
ordinary reticence of our authorities. Surely it is incredible th 
so venerable an institution, had it continued to subsist even 
the form of a mere civic corporation, should have been so coi 
pletely ignored. The theory of its extinction alone explai 
the reserve of the historians. At the same time, this thee 

^ See above, p. 122. 

® Paul I. writes: “ Pippino Begi Frauoorum et Patricio Bomanor 
onmis Senatua atq[ue iiniversa Populi geueralitas ” (Co^. CaroZ. 13). 

® G-reg. Epp. xiii. 1. 
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is rendered the more probable by the positive statements of 
Agnellns of Eavenna and Gregory the Great. Of these, the 
former reports that after the coming of the Lombards the 
Eoman Senate gradually sank into decay ^; while Gregory, in 
one of his homilies exclaims, “ Where is the Senate ? Where 
are the People ? . . . All the glory of earthly dignity has ex¬ 
pired from the city. All her greatness has vanished. . . . 
Because there is no Senate, the People perished.’" ^ This last 
is admittedly a rhetorical passage. But could Gregory have 
spoken thus had the Senate been still flourishing, though only 
as a municipal corporation ? And would not his words have 
more point if we imagine them applied to a venerable insritu- 
tioh, which, though possibly not even yet quite dead, was at 
least in articulo mortis, doomed to vanish utterly within the 
space of a few years ? This seems to be the most reasonable 
conclusion. The Senate received a death-blow during the 
Gothic War. It lingered on, however, for a time—certainly 
till 579—but about the year 590 it passed away for ever. 
The reappearance of the name in documents of the eighth 
century was probably nothing more than the revival of a 
classic form and title, associated with the glorious age of 
Eome, and adopted at a time when that city had shaken herself 
free from the yoke of Byzantine despotism. The old name of 
dignity was then applied to the Eoman aristocracy as a title of 
honour, but it had no real significance. The ancient society 
of the Conscript Fathers was dissolved, and was not recon¬ 
stituted. 

While the Eoman Senate thus became extinct, the muni¬ 
cipal constitutions of the Italian towns lasted on weU into the 
seventh century.^ The chains forged by Theodosius and Jus¬ 
tinian for the wealthy provincials were too strong to be broken 
even by such an event as the Lombard invasion. The unfortu¬ 
nate curiales, condemned by the Imperial Government to a 
service that was worse than slavery, were unable, even in the 

' Agnellus Lib. Pont. JEccl. Ravenn. 95: “Deinde paulatim Eomanus 
defecit senatus, et post Komanorum libertas cum triumpho sublata est.’* 

* Horn, in Ezech. ii. 6, § 22. 

2 It is not certain that the “ ordo,” mentioned in the inscription of many 
of Gregory’s letters (e.g. E^p. i. 56, 58, 78 ; ii. 5,12,14 ; iii. 11, 14; v. 122 ; 
ix. 81, etc.), refers to the local onria. But in any case we have other evidence 
to prove that these curiae still existed. 
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GREGORY THE ABBAT 

Some time after Ms return to Eome in 586, Gregory was elected 
Abbat of St. Andrew’s Monastery. His predecessor, tbe 
Maximianus of the stormy voyage, doubtless resigned in Ms 
favour, feeling himself unfit to be the superior of one who in 
knowledge, practical ability, and personal sanctity was so far 
beyond him.^ At all events, Gregory undertook the govern¬ 
ment of the community, and his rule, though popular, was 
characterized by extreme severity. An authentic anecdote illus¬ 
trates the conscientious strictness of the abbat, and at the same 
time gives us an insight into the beliefs entertained by Gregory 
and his contemporaries concerning the state of purgatory and 
the efficacy of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. The story is as follows.^ 

‘ That Gregory, shortly before his election to the pontificate, was abbat of 
his monastery, is clear from the narrative in Dial, iv. 55. The same is implied 
by the story in Joh. Diac. Vita i. 10. On the other hand, when Gregory was 
at Constantinople Maximianus was abbat (Joh. Diac. Vita i. 33), and Maxi¬ 
mianus apparently did not become bishop of Syracuse till 691 {AA, SS,, 9 
Jun.), for John reckons Maximianus among the friends with whom Gregory 
was intimate after he became Pope {Vita ii. 11), and it seems unlikely that 
Gregory would have appointed Peter the Subdeacon his Vicar in Sicily in 690 
(Greg. JSJjop. i. 1) if Maximianus had then been bishop of Syracuse, especially 
as he conferred the honour on Maximianus in October 691 {E;pp. ii. 8). 
It seems probable, then, that Maximianus resigned in favour of Gregory, 
though, whether he did so immediately on the latter’s return to Rome, or at 
some later date, we cannot say for certain. John indeed remarks that 
Gregory was a monk under the rule of Maximianus (Vita i. 6), but John’s 
account of Gregory’s monastic life is confused, and Gregory himself mentions 
only Valentio as his abbat (Dial. iv. 21), and never hints that he was subject 
to Maximianus. This silence on the part of Gregory leads us to think that 
Maximianus resigned soon after Gregory’s return to Rome, though he may 
have continued in ojOloe for some months after that event, and so have given 
some colour of truth to John’s statement. 

* Greg. Dial, iv. 66; cf. Joh. Diac. Vita i. 16, 16. The story of Justus is 
perhaps the original of the somewhat similar tale found in the Pratum 
Spi/iituale of Moschus c. 192, quoted by Joh. Diac. Vita ii. 45. 
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but nuw it ia wwll with inu, fur U>-tluy I iHH’.iuvtHl tht* coiu- 
nivmiou.’’ Copioaus nin t«» (In'gury in .!“>'■ mul told him 
what ho had soon and luMinl; and wlum thoy (•(imparod tlaloa 
tliey tliscDvoi-od that th«! visiim it04;umjtl on tho thirliolh thiy <tn 
whioh luttss had Itoon said for tho rojKwo of tho dwul man’s 
soul. " Thus,” says Onsgory, “ it was oloarly ovidont that tho 
decoased was dolivorod flroni his punishmont by means of tlu> 
Saving Oblation.” 

To those who do not bear in mind Gregory's btdief rtsspeeting 
future punishment, his conduct on tliis occasion may well appcjur 
savi^c and inhuman. But probably non«» of his contenujoraries 
who heard tho story would have regarded it in tliis light. For 
a monk to hoanl up money was not morttly a violation of a 
monastic regulation; it was a violation of a futulamentiil 
principle of monastioiam, and ahowod that the olfcndor had 
never truly lulopted the sidrit of tho lifo he was Huppostnl to 
lead, ami was thoreforo ilcKcrviiig of condign punishment hoth 
in this worhl and the mixl, Tho onorgetic immsunm taken 
hy (}r«gory>-~Ho men would argue~ awakened the remorse of 
the culprit, and the sorrow of his dying hours saved him from 
a sorrow which would hiivo Iwen «t«nial.‘ Hemm the remark” 
able comment on the story, allrihutwl in the IHalmjum to Feter, 
would probably have represimtisl the opinion of most sixth” 
century churahmwn: ” Tliis is iudetul a wonderful and oxtromely 
pluasant tale}" 

Under tln^ory's rule the Monastery of Ht. Andrew tsieame 
renowntsl os a soluml of saints. Many men who oBerwards 
Iswame distinguishiul were domicihsl within its walk; among 
them Maximianus the future bishop of Hyracuse and FajsU 
Vicar in Hioily, Mariiiiaims who was made arebbisliop of 
Kavwnna, Habinus who lsH%me bishop of tlalttjKili, and Augustine 
the A|swtle of Kitglund. Of the less iin{M)rtaitt monks the 
names of two are preserved to us hy Oregory himself, who 
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relates some remarkable visions with which they were 
favoured. '"There was living with me in my monastery/' he 
writes in the Dialogue^} " a certain brother named Antonins, 
who daily with many tears longed for the joys of the heavenly 
fatherland. While he meditated upon the Holy Scriptures 
with the utmost earnestness and with strong fervour of desire, 
he sought to gain from them not words of knowledge, but tears 
of penitence, that his soul, roused and inflamed by their holy 
influence, might leave the things of earth and soar in contem¬ 
plation to the heavenly country. To him it was said in a vision 
of the night, ' Make ready and depart, for the Lord hath com¬ 
manded thee.' And when he answered that he had no means 
wherewith to make the journey, he heard at once the reply, 
‘If thou art thinking of thy sins, they are forgiven thee.* 
This he heard once, and while he still trembled with great awe, 
on another night he was again admonished in the same words. 
Then five days later he was attacked with fever and died, while 
all the brethren wept and prayed around him/* A similar 
story is related of a young monk named John, who, falling sick, 
beheld in a vision an old man come to him and touch him with 
a wand, saying, “ Eise up, for thou shalt not die of this sickness; 
but prepare thyself, for thou art not long for this world.** Though 
the physicians had given him up, John recovered, and for two 
years served God with great devotion. Then one day, after he 
had been assisting at the funeral of one of the brethren, he fancied 
that he heard his name called from the newly filled grave. Ten 
days afterwards he sickened of an ague and departed this life. 
The biographer John the Deacon has several stories of 
miraculous events which occurred in St. Andrew's—how a 
monk who had committed a theft was tormented by a demon 
until he confessed; how another, who meditated flight, was 
checked by a vision of an old man who set a black dog at him; 
how a third, who entertained a similar design, was vexed by a 
demon whenever he attempted to enter the oratory; how two 
monks, who escaped and hid in some crypts near the Flaminian 
Gate, were discovered by means of the horses of the pursuers, 
who could, not be induced to pass the spot.^ But these events, 
however we explain them, did not take place during the period 
of Gregory's residence; for the same stories are related by 
‘ Greg. DiaZ. iv. 47, ® Joh. Biac. Vita i. 11-14. 
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Cfitigory liimself P«p<^»aiid hagivon tliDiti tin i\m aiitlKirity 
of tlii) iibbttt of tlio iiioiiiiittory,* 

Wliila Oriigory oocupbil himaolf with miittom tif tliHcnpliiio 
and religious otarviinoo. lie did not utgloot» or allow Iii» luiirika 
to iiogloot, tins study of sm^rml kiiruiiig. Mtwdi of Itis own spare 
time WM 8|mttt in inoditeting cm the Holy Seriptiiirea, and 
lie indmvoiiimi to odmmte his bmthron in citfine kiiowltMlgii 
liy dtliveriag a soiioa of informal locturos, in tlio eouimi 
of whicili he tixpountM the gimtor portion of the Old Ti»ta- 
iiieiit, vm the Heptiikitteh* the Ikioki of Kings, the Froplitte, 
the Book of Frovorhs, and the Song of Solomon*® A cliligtiiit 
young student named Okudius took sliorthand nokis of tlit»a 
i«tnris, whieh ha afterwards traniorihad in full, with a viiiw 
tM publieation. Oragory, howavar, finding that his words hud 
bean greatly iniHjroprasautad, rai|uastad tliat all iho oopitii 
ftbonlil Ihi sant to him for aomujlion ® But if, as mnmm i>robiiblii, 
Ihi intandad to n»viaa ami puldish tham, lio luivtjr foumi time to 
iixacuta his |iur|Kmin 11m oxiutit ilommontarias on ilm First 
Ikmk of Kings and iUi llm Hong of Holomoii cmn saaraaly Im by 
his haml Thu foriiitu'* at any rate, probably lailimgs to a ttnmh 
Inter data, though it is just imssibhi that this Iiiltor was baaiid 
on ilm iiotaa of C lri'gory'H laatiiros iakon by tliitidiiw.* 
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One important literary undertaking, however, Gregory com¬ 
pleted at this time. This was the editing of the lectures on the 
Book of Job, which he had delivered in Constantinople. In 
the dedication, addressed to his friend Leander of Seville, 
Gregory gives an interesting account of the origin and com¬ 
position of the book. '‘When I was in Constantinople,*’ he 
writes,^ “ it seemed good to the brethren and to you, my friend, 
to urge me to explain the Book of the blessed Job, and to 
lay open the deep mysteries it contains, so far as the Truth 
should inspire me with the power of doing so. And you laid 
this additional charge upon me, that I should not only unravel 
the words of the history in their allegorical sense, but that I 
should also turn the allegorical sense into a moral exercise, and 
(what was still harder) crown the several meanings with testi¬ 
monies, and when those testimonies were difficult to understand, 
that I should disentangle them also by an additional explanation. 
At first I despaired, owing to the difficulty of the work. But 
then I raised my hopes to Him who made the tongues of them that 
cannot speak eloquent, and who hath marked the undistinguish- 
able brute brayings of an ass with the intelligible measures of 
human speech. So I took courage, and though the life of those 
to whom I was compelled to give my interpretation was far 
beyond me, yet I thought it no harm that the leaden pipe 
should supply streams of water for the service of men. Where¬ 
upon without delay I delivered the former parts of the book in 
the presence of the brethren assembled to hear me, and in the 
latter part, finding that I had time then at my disposal, I used 
dictation. Finally, when I had more time, I corrected and 
arranged in books all that had been taken down as I delivered 
it in lecture, adding much, omitting a little and leaving some 
as it was. For when I was giving the second part by dictation 
I at the same time carefully considered the style of the first 
part, harmonizing the two styles into a consistent whole. I 
must admit, however, that I have left the third portion of the 
work for the most part as I delivered it by word of mou&, 

ooBvincing evidence. The case of the Exposition of the Song of Solomon is 
more doubtful, and it is not impossible that this was indeed the compositto 
of Olaudius based on notes of Gregory’s lectures. At any rate, the work 
mentioned by ndefonsus, and cited by Paterius, and it was probably publish^, 
if not during Gregory’s lifetime, at least soon after his death. 

^ Greg. v. 53n, 
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l)Oca«so the brethren, by drawing away iny nltniititm tn otiiar 
thingH, prevButeii my tujm'-oting it with any dograo of oxiu’.tntwH.” 
Ri!8{HS(‘ting the imitliod of his MS|» 08 itioM. Gregory fnrtlu^r writes: 
“ Ytni mnst know that thore are smno parts whicdi wo osphiin 
historically, others wo soareh out by allegory, investigating tho 
symbol ioal moaning, in others we open out only !iu>ral lessons, 
allegorically conveyed, while tliere are some few which wo 
discuss with special care in all these ways together, exploring 
them by a threefold mothotl.‘ For first we lay the foundathma 
in history; then, Ity pursuing a symbolical sense, wo erect an 
inteUectual edifice to laj a stronghold of faith; and lastly, hy 
the grace of moral instnmtion, we as it wore paint the fabric 
with fmr colonra. . . . For the Won! of Oo«l l«»th exercises the 
understaiuling of tho wise by its <leejH)r mysteries, and also by 
its suiHirficial lessons nurses the simplo-mijKled. It presents 
openly that wherewith tho little ones may he fed ; it keeps 
in secret that wht»reby men of loftier range may lat rapt in 
iidmiration. It is, as it were, a kind of river both shallow and 
deep, in whtedt the lamb may find a footing and the elephant 
fioat at large." (Jrogtiry conchules his dwUcatory epistle willi 
an iiisdogy for the style, lie pleads that the hisik was comjwsotl 
when Iw was hdamring under itinuss, " For many a long year 
I have Iwen afllicUal with fnajutmt pains in the istwels, ancl the 
powers of my stomach are m broken that I am always in NmI 
health. I also suffer from a mnstant succession of slow fevers." 
Tliesw iKsUly ailments have affeeUal to some extent his in¬ 
tellectual jKiwers. " For what is Uui body hut the oigan of the 
mind I However prefieient a musician may l«i, ho eunnot 
extract melody fruju an instrument which is out of onler. 
Only gmtiiig suuntls pn»:ewd front a taacked pi{>w." Not that 
Gregory troubte<l himmilf about an ornate anti {sdishtal style. 
He wrilea: " I b^ Umt in going thrttugb this work you will 
not lt«»k for tho foliage of eltNptnnee, for by the Saerwl (intcles 
commtmtabtrs artt espn*ss!y debamal frem the vanity of empty 
wtirdinejts, itt Ibal it is forbidden to plant a gntve in the teiojdo 
of God. Anti we all know that when a rank crop slmws stalks 
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a HymUtl of ludtleit truth, that ia so inospniasihly woarisomo. 
At tlio coiiunoucomunt, jHirhaps, wo arc iiitorcstwl in tho author’s 
inj'onuity of mtorprotation, jih, fur oxaraplo, whou ho inftinns 
us that Job’s sovon sotis typify tho twolvo aiK).HtIt>8, botuiuso 7 
oxproasos tho ptsrfoction <if spiritual gifts, anti is obtainwl by 
athling 3 to 4, which munlasrs whou multipliod tnako 12; or 
whou wo hoar that tluo tlmw daughtors roprosinit tho woakor 
multituilos of tho faithful who lioliovo iu tho Trinity, or tho 
thitso ortlors of tho Churoh (tho clei^^y, tho coatinont, and tho 
uiarriod); or whou wo rotul tliat aovou thousand shuep typify 
tho Jaws who have Ixteu led from tho Law to tho {Nuituros of 
Vtv&m. But whon this system is cousisUmtly appliod thrc»ugh 
thirty-ilvo liooks, it soon Ihkwiuos iutolorablo. Houou from tlio 
oighth ooutury ouwanls many attompts havo boon miulo to odit 
tho iti tho form of (lomisunlia or KpiUmu^s, whioh should 

prtmorvo tho most valuublo {Muliuus of tho (’ummontary ia a 
handy uml roadablo form. Tho mo.st otdo.bmtod of thoso 
opitomoH WHS oompiUui liy Odo of (‘Umy. Snob oompilatious, 
howoviU', havti invariably boon found moro or loss unsutisfactory. 

But whatovor opinion motlorn studonts may form of (imgory’s 
timsbu piofo, thorn t^amuit Im tho slightost «pio«tiou of its groat 
popularity from (Iregory’s limo onwanls through tho Middlu 
Agi>s.* Ho stain as it was publishud it was ruoolvod with im- 
mtmso onthusiasm. Tht» atvhbishop of Bavonna, Mariuianus, 
onh'roil that poiiitms of it slanild bti publicly road at Vigils—- 
a pnaiooding of which (Jrogory disapprovtsl. ** I am not pit»««d 
to hour it," ho wroUi ®; " for tho laaik is not a laipular ono, and 
with an uninstrucUwl nmlionco is Ukoly to tlo nums harm thun 
go«l. Toll Marinianus to havo road instoad tho (Uimtnoniarios 
on Umj 1‘salma, which aro Isist adapted for moulding tho minds 
of wicular p«»rsutt« to goo*l hahits. I do not wish that in my 
lifotimo anything I may hapiHiu to havo cum)M)iiod should 
bocomo gomimlly known/* After <5i\^ory*s death, howovor, 
this practico was riismiMsl. Tim Mtujnn Mimtlm bi«amo a 
favourito toxt-lsmk of (iiristian do<!trin«. Manuscripts w«*r« 
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according to tlie usage of tlie country, were either killed or sold 
into slavery. Thus it chanced that some time between the 
years 586 and 588, some English boys, subjects of Aella—three 
in number, according to the Canterbury tradition—were publicly 
offered for sale by some Jew merchant in the market-place at 
EomeJ It happened that on that day Abbat Gregory, with 
a few of his monks, was passing through the Eorum, and was 
struck with admiration on beholding the white skin and golden 
hair of the handsome slaves. He stopped and asked the slave- 
dealer whence they came. The Jew replied that they had been 
brought from Britain, where all the people had fair complexions 
like them. On further interrogation he added that they were 
pagans. Gregory sighed deeply and exclaimed, ‘"Alas! alas! 
that beings with such bright faces should be slaves of the prince 
of darkness! that with outward form so lovely the mind should 
be sick and void of inward grace 1 ’’ Then followed the famous 
dialogue. “What is the name of their nation?’’ “Angles.” 
“ Good,” quoth the abbat, “ they have the faces of angels, and 
should be co-heirs with the angels in heaven. Erom what 
province do they come ? ” “ Erom Deira.” “ Deira 1 Yea, verily; 
they shall be saved from God’s ire, and called to the mercy of 
Christ. How call you the king of that country ? ” "" AeUa.” 
“ Then must Alleluia be sung in Aella’s land.” 

The punning ^ abbat returned to his monastery. But the 
affair did not end in mere word-play. The bright faces of the 
English lads haunted him, and at length he formed the reso¬ 
lution of leading a mission himself into their distant unknown 
country.^ He went, therefore, to Pelagius, and earnestly 

^ Baeda is the first to call them slaves; the 8. Gallen Life does not so 
represent them: “ Est narratio . . . Bomamvenisse qnidam de nostra natione 
forma et crinihus candidati albis. Quos cum audisset venisse, iam dilexit 
vidisse . . . Quos quidam pulchros fuisse pueros dicunt, quidam vero crispos 
iuvenes et decoros ” (c, 9). According to this account, Gregory addressed the 
Angles directly. 

2 For similar punning on names, compare Baeda H, E, ii. 15 (Felix); iii. 2 
(Hefenfeth); Eist Abb. § 1, p. 364 (Benedict); Oolumbanus Fjop. 1, 6 (Leo. 
Vigilius); Adamnan. Vita Columbae ii. 39 (Libranus); Paul, Diac. Vita 
Greg, 1; Joh. Diac. Vita i. 2 (Gregorius). 

® Very little seems to have been known of Britain. See the notice in 
Procopius Bell. Goth. iv. 20, and the curious fable there recounted of the 
souls of the dead, which Gallic fishermen were in the habit of transporting 
to Britain by night in the space of a single hour. 
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During these years Gregory was occupied with many things 
besides the care of his monastery. He was the right-hand man 
of Pope Pelagius, who had frequent occasion to consult hiTr> on 
ecclesiastical matters.’- He seems also to have served his master 
in the capacity of secretary, just as Jerome and Prosper served 
respectively Damasus and Leo. At any rate, we have Paul’s 
authority^ for stating that he was the writer of an important 
letter sent in Pelagius’s name to the Istrian schismatics; and 
it seems fairly certain that, in this controversy at any rate, 
Gregory took a considerable share. 

This Schism of the Three Chapters had been for some years 
a source of trouble to the Eoman Church, and it continued to 
be a thorn in the side of the Papacy during the greater part 
of Gregory’s own pontificate. Its origin is somewhat obscure, 
but if we may believe Liberatus, it was a development of an 
Origenistic dispute, complicated by the personal jealousies of 
rival churchmen.^ Its formal commencement, however, was 
with an edict published by Justinian in 543 or 544, which, in the 
last three sections or chapters, condemned the person and writings 
of Theodore, bishop of Mopsuestia, the writings of Theodoret, 
bishop of Cyrrhus, which he published in defence of the 
heretic Hestorius against the holy faith and the first holy 
synod of Ephesus and St. Cyril and his twelve chapters,” and 
lastly the impious letter which Ibas is alleged to have written 
to Maris, the Persian heretic.” ^ This edict, intended to con¬ 
ciliate the Monophysites by anathematizing those who seemed 
tainted with Hestorian opinions, greatly scandalized the ortho¬ 
dox. Eor although the opinions of Theodore were notoriously 
erroneous, and although the writings of Theodoret and Ibas 
unquestionably bore a Hestorian complexion, yet the Fathers of 
Chalcedon had restored Theodoret to his see without exacting 

' In Greg. JEJp. iii. 66, the Bishop of Bavenna writes to Gregory : “ Sedem 
apostolioam, q.nam antea moribus nunc etiam honore debito gubernatis.” 

2 Paul. Diac. H. h. iii. 20. 

3 Liberatus Bre'oia/r. 23, 24. L. concludes thus: “ Illud liquere omnibus 
credo, per Pelagium diaconum et Theodorum Oaesareae Gappadociae epis- 
copum, hoc scandalum in ecolesiam fuisse ingressum. Quod etiam publice 
ipse Theodorus clamitavit, se et Pelagium vivos incendendos, per quos hoc 
scandalum introivit in mundum.” 

* This edict has been lost, but its contents must have been substantially 
the same as those of the lusUmam Confessio (Migne P. L. Ixix. p. 226, sgq.)* 
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^ !i*4ia3ic«a.Q ^4 Sv*4'-!«•#' C 3r :>ii- 

|:* 4 . I. 

' Msifiic I I* 1%1% *-i~. 
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Placidia, at whicli the assembled bishops protested against the 
Emperor’s action, condemned the edict and all who received 
it, and ordered its removal from all churches and public places 
where it might be posted. Immediately afterwards Vigilius 
deposed Theodore Ascidas, bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, 
for venturing to celebrate mass in a church where the edict 
was exhibited, and temporarily excommunicated the Patriarch 
Mennas and certain other bishops, because they countenanced 
Theodore and imitated his contumacy.^ These sentences, how¬ 
ever, were not published for the present, but were .held in 
reserve. After this, Vigilius, feeling that he had offended the 
. Emperor beyond hope of pardon, fled for asylum to the 
;JBasilica of St. Peter. Nor had he miscalculated the extent of 
Justinian’s resentment. In a short time the Praetor arrived at 

• the church with orders to arrest him; but Vigilius, who was a 
..corpulent man, refused to leave, and wound his arms tightly 
.|rpuad a pillar of the altar. Then ensued a disgraceful scene. 

soldiers entered the church with drawn swords, and those 
^hose business it was to make the arrest endeavoured to drag 
./away the suppliant by brute force. Some seized his hair and 
beard, others pulled at his legs. Vigilius, in an agony of fear, 
clping desperately to the pillar, which broke in the struggle, and 
the heavy altar would have fallen and crushed him had not some 
forward and held it up. Finally the Pope’s pertinacity 

• ;i^umphed, and the Praetor retired to get further instructions.^ 

Justinian now sent to Vigilius a deputation of nobles, who 
" were commissioned to assure him of his personal safety if he 
would quit the basilica, but who threatened to drag him away 
by violence in case he refused. The humiliated Pontiff thought 
it best to accept the terms offered. After exacting from the 
envoys a solemn oath both by word of mouth and in writing 
that no evil should befall him, he left his sanctuary and took 
up his residence in the Palace of Placidia. Very soon, however, 
he again had reason to tremble for his safety. The palace was 

^ Fragmentum damnatioms Theodori (Migne, Ixix. pp. 60-62). 

2 Vigiia Encyclica (Migne, Ixix. p. 55); Ep. Legatis Francoi'um (Migne, 
Ixix. p. 117); Theophanes A» M. 6039. The author of the Vita VigilU seems 
to have heard vague rumours of this story (he knows, at least, of personal 
insults ojSered to Vigilius, and of the breaking of the altar-column), but his 
narrative is exceedingly confused, and he imagined that the whole dispute was 
about the restoration of the Patriarch Anthimus. 
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filled with men-at-arms, sentries were placed at all the doors, 
and the shouts of soldiers patrolling the passages terrified the 
Pope even in his bed-chamber. Again and again he reminded 
the ambassadors of their safe conduct, and bound them by fresh 
oaths of protection, but in spite of the fair assurances he 
received, his situation grew daily more alarming. The Pope 
was in deadly terror of assassination, and at last his fears 
became so intolerable that he determined to flee once more 
into asylum. On the 23rd of December, 551, he managed to 
squeeze his great body through a little hole in the palace wall, 
and, under cover of darkness, got safe away to the sacred and 
inviolable sanctuary of St. Euphemia in Chalcedon.^ 

Here Vigilius was in comparative safety. Even Justini^ 
dared not offer violence in that celebrated shrine. About ’ 
month later, however, on the 28th of January, he sent again t| 
former envoys, to persuade the Pope to accept a safe conduct; 
leave the building. But Vigilius repelled their overtures, say 
I have fled to this basilica for no pecuniary or private reasc 
but only to end a scandal to the Church, which for our sins 
known to the whole world. If, therefore, that peace which ' 

Most Eeligious Emperor in his uncle’s time granted to the Chur?! 
be now restored, I need no oaths, but will come forth at or 
If it be not, I still require no oaths, for I am determined ne^ 
to leave this basilica unless the scandal be cut off from GoJ 
Church.” He reminded the ambassadors of what -had be 
done by the synod in the Palace of Placidia at the time of 
publication of the edict of 551, and he hinted that if aS 
violence was offered to himself, the sentences passed on Theod^^’ 
and the rest would at once be made public. Einally he sen|4^ 
message to the Emperor, warning him not to communicate 
the persons under the ban. The ambassadors then departed.^^sS 
Three days afterwards Peter the Keferendarius carried 
Vigilius an unsigned letter, so full of outrageous falsehood” 
and insults ” that the Pope refused to believe the messenger’s 
assurance that it came from Justinian himself. He replied to 
it, however, in an “ Encyclica ” addressed to the whole Church, 
in which he professed to give a simple and straightforward 
account of the controversy, and of the events which induced 
him to take refuge in the Church of St. Euphemia. 

^ VigiUi EncycUca. ' Ibid. 
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and banished to Proconnessus, a dreary rock near 
end of the Sea of Marmora; and here the tinfortu- 
! abandoned by all his friends, fell a prey to the 

B of despair. He heard alarming rumours that they were 
to elect a new bishop in Eome, and that his own 
Wa.s to be struck out of the diptychs. His friends, one 
Seemed to have deserted him, and his physical health 
sliH^f-fcered by the painful disease of the stone. After six 
tflxs of extreme misery he felt that he could suflfer thus no 
the 8th of December, 553, he sent a letter of sub- 
fo the Patriarch Eutychius. Hitherto, he wrote, he 
1^0030. deluded by the devil’s arts, but now Christ our God, 

> XB tifie True Light which the darkness comprehendeth not, 
3c'C3i:inLOved all confusion from our mind, and recalled the 
“World and the Church to peace.” He had gone more 
-fully than before into the question of the Three Chapters, and 
Oso study of the Fathers had convinced him that his former 
lioaoLs were mistaken. He was therefore ready to retract 
o j>inion 3 , following the example of Augustine, who was not 
Etxiciod to recant his errors. He now condemned Theodore and 
’wxritxngs, the writings of Theodoret and Ibas, together with 
stxolx persons as should hereafter venture to defend them, 

I 1x0 pronounced his own previous definitions in favour of 
Ixexretics to be null and void, and the decrees of the Fifth 
i€^r*a.l Council to be true and binding.^ This informal sub- 
laioxx ^as followed by another document—the third and last 
a^tiion of Vigilius. In this last'' Constitutum ” the vacil- 
IPope retracted his previous pronouncements, confirmed 
clooarees of the Fifth General Councd, and finally condemned 
^ Ttxaree Chapters.^ In reward for his complacence he was 
rxllod to Constantinople, and after a while permitted to leave for 
ly. He died, however, at Syracuse, on the 7th of June, 555. 

U xxf ortunately, the submission of Vigilius did not end the 
pxxto- The bishops of the West still hesitated to accept the 
of the Fifth General Council. Even in Italy itself, in the 
xvinces of Tuscany, Liguria, Venetia, and Istria, there was much 
affeo'fcion. The Archbishop of Milan and the Patriarch of 
XJiiloia openly withdrew from communion with the Eoman See. 

’ JEjp. Decretalis VigiUi (Migne, Ixix. p. 121, sgg.). 

2 VigiUi Constitutum (Migne, p. 67, 
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Pope Pelagius the First, as we have elsewhere noticed, made a 
strenuous effort to restore the broken unity. He wrote a joint 
letter to seven bishops of Tuscany, reproving them for their dis¬ 
loyalty to the See of St. Peter, and quoting Augustine's dictum 
that'' Such as are out of communion with the bishops of the 
Apostolical Sees are in a state of schism." He emphatically 
asserted his personal adherence to the decrees of the Four 
General Councils and to the Tome of Leo; and, without direct 
allusion to the Fifth Council, he urged his correspondents to 
return into unity with the Eoman Church, and invited them, if 
they still had scruples, to come to Eome and satisfy themselves 
as to his orthodoxy in a personal interview.^ A similar letter 
was published, addressed '' to the whole People of God," ^ and a 
third and more explicit statement was sent to Ohildebert, king 
of the Franks.^ Hor did Pelagius disdain to call in the help 
of the secular arm. He wrote in pressing terms to Narses,^ 
maintaining the lawfulness of coercing schismatics, and praying 
him to employ force to bring the recalcitrant bishops to 
obedience. But there is no evidence that the Patrician made 
any attempt to act upon the Pope's exhortation. 

In Northern Italy the Lombard invasion did more than the 
letters of Pelagius to abate the schism. The conquered part 
of the country passed, to a great extent, beyond the sphere of 
Papal influence, while in the unconquered part a common 
hatred of the Arian invaders drew the Catholic clergy together. 
Thus in Tuscany and Liguria, though there was still some 
smouldering discontent, yet the bitterness of the schism died 
away. In the peninsula of Istria, however, which, together 
with the coast-line of Venetia, was still reckoned an Imperial 
province, the feud continued. For a time, indeed, it slumbered. 
Pauhnus, the Patriarch of Aquileia, on the coming of the 
Lombards, removed to the island of Grado, at the mouth of the 
Isonzo, where he died about 570. His successor, Probinus, 
occupied the see only for some months. Elias, who followed 
him, may possibly have begun by courting the friendship of 
the Bishop of Eome. At any rate, there is some documentary 
evidence (though its authenticity is open to suspicion) that in 
579 Pelagius the Second gave his sanction to the transference 

‘ Pelag. I. V. (Migne P. Jj, Ixix. p. 398), 

2 Ibid, vi, A ix., XV. ^ Ibid. ii. 
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whithar ho offoml to sonti roproBoiitativos of hin nwii to tmm. 

This soooncl lottor luul no hat tor vllhvi ilniii ftio furinor 
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received into communion by the Council, clearly belonged to the 
category of private and personal concerns; and such matters, 
according to Leo himself, might at any time be reconsidered. 
With reference to this argument, we may observe that Leo’s 
limitation of his assent to the decrees on doctrine was made in 
view of the canon in honour of the see of Constantinople. 
Gregory’s attempt to apply this reservation to the case in hand 
is a piece of somewhat doubtful casuistry. 

Secondly, Gregory tried to show that the condemnation 
of the Three Chapters was in strict accordance with the 
Definition of Faith promulgated by the Council of Chalcedon. 
If that Council had really approved all the writings of Theo- 
doret and Ibas, and consequently of Theodore, with whom 
the two others were in agreement, it would have set itself in 
opposition to the Council of Ephesus. But the Fathers of 
Chalcedon and the schismatical bishops themselves accepted 
the Council of Ephesus, and therefore implicitly condemned 
all that was in opposition to it. Moreover, the Fifth Council 
did not condemn all Theodoret’s writings, but only such as 
were tainted with Nestorianism and directed against Cyril; 
and these Theodoret himself had implicitly condemned when 
he anathematized ISTestorius. 

The argument that it is wrong to condemn the person of a 
dead man (Theodore) who had died in the communion of the 
Church, is met by quotations from Augustine and from the acts 
of the First Council of Ephesus. The unwillingness of Vigilius 
to condemn the Three Chapters, and the ill treatment he suflfered 
before consenting to it, are skilfully urged as proofs of his earnest¬ 
ness and sincerity. Vigilius and the Western bishops, from their 
ignorance of Greek, were at first unacquainted with the errors 
contained in the suspected writings, and they would condemn 
nothing till they were really convinced that it ought to be 
condemned. Their very hesitation was, therefore, a reason for 
accepting more readily their ultimate decision. The Latin 
bishops never varied in their adherence to the right faith; the 
only point on which for a time they were doubtful was whether 
certain writings of Theodore, Theodoret, and Ibas were in opposi¬ 
tion to that faith or not. There was, consequently, on their part 
a change of language, but never of principle—a change with 
regard to persons, but never with regard to doctrines. Hence 
VOL. I. P 
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there was no reason at all for bringing a charge of inconsis¬ 
tency against that Holy See, which the whole Church humbly 
venerated in the person of St. Peter, its founder. 

It would have been difficult to draw up a more skilful 
defence of Eoman orthodoxy, or a clearer statement^ of the 
arguments for reunion. To impartial people, no doubt, it might 
have seemed clear that no one who sincerely adopted the 
Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, could with any show of 
reason defend all the writings of Theodore, Theodoret, and Ibas. 
At the same time, such persons might easily have been con¬ 
vinced that the question in dispute was far too petty to fight 
about when the unity of the Church was at stake. But in the 
case of the Istrian bishops, a feeling of personal bitterness 
hindered a settlement. Gregory's arguments made no impres¬ 
sion. The bishops continued staunch in their belief that Pope 
Vigilius and the Emperor Justinian had alike behaved badly, 
that the decrees of the Fifth Council were intended to impair 
the authority of the Fourth, and that the Latin bishops were 
only induced to give their assent to them by violence. Hence 
the schism continued. 

The argument of violence which had formerly proved so suc¬ 
cessful in the case of Vigilius was now in turn resorted to by the 
champions of orthodoxy. About 588 the Exarch Smaragdus 
sailed to Grado, seized Severus (who had succeeded Elias as 
patriarch) and three other bishops, John of Parenzo, Severus 
of Trieste, and Vindemius of Cissa, and carried them off to 
Eavenna. After being detained there for a year, exposed 
the while to every kind of insult and ill treatment, they 
were at last induced to communicate with John, bishop of 
Eavenna, who acknowledged the authority of the Fifth Council 
and was in communion with the Pope. They were then per¬ 
mitted to return home; but when they arrived they found that 
neither the people nor the other bishops of the province would 
hold communion with them. After a short interval, however, 
a synod was held at Marano, and there the Patriarch publicly 
confessed that he had done wrong in communicating with the 
bishop of Eavenna. Perhaps he did this the more readily since 
his persecutor, Smaragdus, had become insane and been removed 
from his government. At any rate, after his confession, Severus 
was restored to communion, and became once more the leader 
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{lues inguinaria), which during the last fifty years had been 
devastating Europe at intervals, now broke out in Italy with ex¬ 
ceptional fury. This dreadful scourge appears to have originated 
in Egypt, to have passed thence eastwards over Syria and Persia, 
and so to have entered Europe, spreading from the coast-line 
inland. It was remarkable alike for the rapidity of its working, 
the great mortality it produced, and the utter inability of the 
physicians to cope with it. Its main chai’acteristics are known to 
us from the classical descriptions of Thucydides, Procopius, and 
Boccaccio,^ from which it appears to have combined ‘'the features 
of several modern diseases in one,’' having, for instance, “ symp¬ 
toms in common with typhus fever and with the more malignant 
forms of measles and small-pox.” Gibbon’s account of the 
malady, based on that of Procopius, is worth repeating. The 
majority of the sufferers, he says,^ “ in their beds, in the streets, 
in their usual occupations, were surprised by a slight fever; so 
slight, indeed, that neither the pulse nor the colour of the 
patient gave any signs of the approaching danger. The same, 
the next, or the succeeding day, it was declared by the swelling 
of the glands, particularly those of the groin, of the arm-pits, 
and under the ear; and when these buboes or tumours were 
opened, they were found to contain a coal, or black substance, 
of the size of a lentil. If they came to a just swelling and 
suppuration, the patient was saved by this kind and natural 
discharge of the morbid humour. But if they continued hard 
and dry, a mortification quickly ensued, and the fifth day was 
commonly the term of his life. The fever was often accompanied 
with lethargy or delirium; the bodies of the sick were covered 
with black pustules or carbuncles, the symptoms of immediate 
death; and in constitutions too feeble to produce an erup¬ 
tion, the vomiting of blood was followed by a mortification of 
the bowels. To pregnant women the plague was generally 
mortal; yet one infant was drawn alive from his dead mother, 
and three mothers survived the loss of their infected foetuses. 
Youth was the most perilous season, and the female sex was 
less susceptible than the male; but every rank and profession 
were attacked with indiscriminate rage, and many of those who 

1 See the references in Jowett’s Thucydides ii. pp. 143-165; add also 
Agathias ifisA v. 10. 

® Gibbon Beeline and Fall c. 43. 
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lift! had hai^n gcaxl aiid uj»rig!il. Afit^r iln^ j»ri-4iiit*i; m 
Ste|ilicm, II miiitli, iiasayeil tn gn ttvi^r, hill hhi !«»*! ‘4i|ij,i*n| m 
he Imiig half mt, half off the !lritigt^ Tlir^ii n'rlnin iri|»liif 
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last moments or to attend to their burial. To inter each body 
separately was impossible. Waggon-loads of corpses were con¬ 
veyed from the city night by night, and flung promiscuously 
into deep pits outside the walls. All business was of course at 
a standstill, traffic ceased, and in the streets and piazzas the few 
passengers slunk along furtively, avoiding one another. The 
churches alone were crammed with dense throngs of panic- 
stricken citizens, and thus became centres from which infection 
spread. Some persons went insane with terror, and performed 
strange antics in their madness; a few in despair flung themselves 
into wild orges of vice; many shut themselves up in their 
houses and refused to hold communication with any, until the 
plague pushed in behind the barricaded doors, and they fled out 
headlong, they knew not whither. A heavy stillness brooded 
over the city, broken only by the groans and shrieks of the 
dying, the subdued chant of Misereres, and the rumble of the 
death-waggons. All the skill of the physicians could do nothing 
to abate the malady. 

To add to the general consternation. Pope Pelagius sickened 
of the plague and died on the 8th of Pebruary, in the year 590.^ 
The choice of his successor lay with the clergy and people of 
Eome, the confirmation of their choice with the Emperor.^ 
Without any hesitation, the Eomans elected the popular Abbat 
of St. Andrew’s. 

In peaceful times the supreme dignity in the Western 
Church, with its magnificence and wealth and influence, had 
often been the object of long intrigues and fierce struggles 
even to bloodshed, but in the hour of suffering and danger there 
were few men who were willing to undertake the office, and fewer 
still who were capable of administering it. At a crisis like the 
present it was generally felt that a man of no ordinary abilities 
was needed. The Pope who was to pilot the Eoman Church 
through the gathering difficulties and perils must be a man of 

^ Greg. Tur. S’. S x ,1; luih, BonL Vita Belagii II, ; Paul, Diao. Vita 10; 
Joh. Diac. Vita i. 37. 

2 Since the time of Justinian, the Emperors claimed the right of ratifying 
the elections to all the most important sees in their dominions, and the claim 
was conceded hy the Church. In Italy a similar claim had already been made 
by the Gothic sovereigns, and in 502 a Roman Council had protested against it. 
Constantine IV., in 685, transferred his right of ratifying the Papal elections 
to the Exarchs. 
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liitiiiglii friiiii pmlnibly in c-nujuiidinn 

with tlu^ AiTli|irt»rtliytnr» tlm Art‘httinu‘i»ri, untl tin* Cltii'f tif tlu* 

■ ■■■wii.fi t*ii!rti?Ut*i! witli ttif^ sitlniiiuHtmtiiin of tlio vaeaui 

81!!^ 

Tlir otiiiiiiiiiiHt in rui^o, C Irogury Wi^rktitl iinlofiitigiilily 

to aliiM'k tin Inii wilhtiui At Itsngili Im ilntia*- 

iiiiiital lit ii|ijnail Iti tlw in ttniko a 8|Ma‘ial iii*t of 1*011 irition, 

t!iiit ilio wriit!i of U«il, 8i|4iiirn5il tiy tlitn nmiut |ai8tiIoiiiti, iiiiglit 

Itiriitiil iiwny. llo itHotantinl tho atfilio in llio lliwilitti of 
Kl. tfolm Liitoiiifi. iiinl llioris iimiti a ailonta^ of tlm 

fio {iroiirhinl II m»riiion, wlikli hiia forinniitisly kioii {irro 
mrvmV Wo oiight, iny holovott Itm^tlirnn. to liavii foiiml 
ili«^ rliioili-ioiiiriiti of Caw! hofon^ tlioy niint', Imt lot tia at all 
ovi'^iiia four llioiii now tlnit tlioy havo nano lunt wn havo 
tlioiin la^i fiiirrow tho way for na to oonvoraiofu kit iho 
jiiiiiiiiliiiioiila \%*n iilroiMly HnilVr hroak U|i tlio IuioIiiohh of oiir 
lioiirta* fiir iia llio |iri»j»h'oi Imira xn witmiMa: The :ui*nrii rearluik 
iiiilti t/ir mui, lloholtl, nil llio |♦ooj4o aro ainitlon %viih tlto iiword 
of Cawlk itvrnlls, amt tmnx mv laitl low in amidon dtsairtitiion* 
Ttioro k no inlorval u{ woaknoa.^ doatli; daiiih loiivoa no 

iiiiio ftir iliM 4%m iirooona of ditiaiy* lli.^foro ilio untlimir oaii 
turn lo |»otiitoiiiiiil iiionrinitg. Itn m gono. Tlitiik in whiifc 
|iliglil. iliiil iiiiiii aji|*oiir« kffiirii tki atriot Jtiilgn wlio liiw laid no 
liitio lo liow'iiil hm tml ili»k, Thti iiifmliilJiiila Am tiikiiii away ; 
iliny full* tiiil mm hy nno, Imt all kigotlior, Hiiitioii am loft 
ifiiH»ty* |iiirmii.fi mm llndr rliildritit liiiriiat* ihinr Initr.^ go 
iliotii III itio k’t tia llioii, t.im‘li oiin of flim for rtifiigo 

Krflinircir ni wii|ir4il lib mnmni (bfvg, I. 4), Tin* likii timt Clmgiiry*a 
lifwlliiir w.a« bfptr^l r.mnm if*m m itilftliimr|ir«tallon of llw worib <if Clrp||. 
Tiir.; %wm4m i%iu nrlsb lluntiiaaw pIiw iiiitit 4 |ia¥it iittiiiitiiiif* 

* A»"ri>rai«i| %** tlm tirnml ttrrtttiawitiiail* ili» llni 

md llw tinimdmm i»f llw Htw? itiiriiig 

a ym'mtr’f, II wm sipI Art4iilw4*t»ii fwlibli k ttMingli 

lirt hu^k lib dmtm »»l llw m tlblinp^ifltitil, t4ir a piiritllf*! 

II. II, fflw wnf4 ** tiriailrprliw ” k tbrivril 

If** priiiiiw III rpf#*'" i.#. liwi imlary iiwilti wtniwl floii »iti lliii ** tt4*riittt 

ttttab** tif of ilw 

^ llrpif. Tiir, in t. I; n«ii. Tila II; iwtn bt«w, ril« I. 41 . It 
wifM rhm, »lil, *i (llmrlmwiii*# i!ol*t|» lliiii a liliitilitr 

Bbai kl*l »s»ii llii« wm fvimmttd »ii wiai m 1111*01 «'r-iinicin;i, 
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to piiiiteiitial iiiO!iniing» wliilo wo liiivo itiiio tn liffiii 

tho l)low falls* lA\t us Hummcui up lipfort^ tho uf ilin min 
tlio sins %vo ha ¥0 committoi, lot us !nni:iil uli:i!*nsT molin\ 
demo amisa ,ns mmt h/mr His faer irifh ,r, jutit | 

the prophet luluumialmih m, h’i us !iji e: r hr^^r^i v'ifh ,i|j 
htmh iu GmL To lift up our tieiiria wilJi oiir loiiph In thiii : 
to heighten the earneatiieaa ofemr prayeri hy fin* merit of gpe 
worka. He gives, He surely gives m ei*iifid«uiee m *tiir tm 
whi» eriea to m hy Hia prophet: / hurf loi iTai.mrf m f! 
ilmth of a sitinor, hui ihui Me Inrn /r>^m hn miy »in 

lm\ la*t lifj outi tleaj^dr for the greatitess of his iiiitjiiifiii 
The inveieraie wins itf the Niiievilt^a were }«iirge*l iiwiiy hy ttirr 
tliiya of jMtiiitenee, iiiut the riuiViUled ri»!4‘er enriird llie reWiir 
of life in ilie very immieiiiof Ids driilli, hg, iifi i?iiiiii|i 

our hmria* luai let %m tm^l sure ihul we !oii.r^ already rereive 
W’hai we iiak fur. Tl4e«Ittdg*^ is iitore t|iurkty .^wsiyrd hy jiriiyi? 
if the mipplmiit eonwia his iivil Mo. Whili^ ilinu llie igruli 
ut 8ueh grieviiua puiduliiuent k sltll itintioidiiig, i*g. m immk 
in iiu{wriuniitii prayers. Thai iiiiporUiiniy disjiteiiiii: 

men in p-leiiaing in the jtiilgmeiif of lie* Tritlh ; t‘**t llin gmi 
ami mereiftd desires that pardon sliiitild l«e» rlaiinrd frui 
Him l»y pniyer, heeaufie He dteiims not to ho iiir;*ry wdlli ti 
lUTonling to teir deserts; for He siiilli liV the |*siiliiiii| 
fVl/l U'lmo Mo in iho iimo tif irmiHo ; a* ir*?!! / hmr fill 
ifmi shitli pmiso ,1/e. He wdm thus iiigfri no^ii i«i ml! tijm 
lliin is li wiliiii.HS unl«> fliiiuiidf lleii He %rit! liiivi,’! itiefr 
those who mil iijnui linn. Tiii-^frlhirt^ iiiy Iwhivp 

lirelliren, with eontrile heiirls tind tiiipneli-d wiih rleftiw 

liiiiiils iimi with leiifs, let us iijeauiililii iil mtly daW'ii on ih 
fiiiirlJi tiny of tlm week in ii iievf?iifi44 Isiaiiy, m lJi« unlf 
til lai hepaifier givim, su lliiii wlieii sifiri Judy*' tim 
we jiiiidsh oi.ir fiiiilla tmrsehes^ fir’* may rrfrum iVona p.isnn 

iltil itfiileiire of romhmiliiilioin Slow friidy U» 
ftgmiiisi tmT 

The owler of the pr^a^msipii m iloni mds. .jf.rd. " hr! i||i 
tiltirgy iiil tiiil from ihu tdmreii of 4 od |eoii#4ii iln 

Miirlyim, ivtlli the primm u( the H%lh hri ,41 fJi 

itlilali willi llieir imuili** srt mtit Mmi ih«^ i hntAi ^ i * frt 
iiiiii I'nitiwitii* the Mmiyts, %%iih ih^* I re .‘it fi I 

IlegtiJit IM nil iho Wllii !h^-|i *^'1 *.i| 
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^ CliTircli of SS. Marcellinus and Peter the Martyrs, 
^ priests of the First Eegion; the children from the 
of SS. John and Paul the Martyrs, with the priests of 
md Eegion; the laymen from the Church of St. Stephen 
bomartyr, with the priests of the Seventh Eegion; the 
from the Church of St. Euphemia, with the priests of 
b. Eegion; the married women from the Church of St. 
b the Martyr, with the priests of the Third Eegion. 
go forth from each of these churches with prayers and 
et Tis meet together at the Basilica of the Blessed Mary 
rgin, Mother of our Lord God Jesus Christ; and let us 
>rsevere in supphcations to the Lord, with weeping and 

g, that we may be deemed worthy to receive pardon for 

1 

XL the dim twilight of the spring morning—it was the 
April, according to a tradition which dates back to the 
century—the great procession started. Pale-faced, 
ed, and clad in deepest mourning, the people moved 
Lihrough the desolate streets towards the great basilica 
lisquiline. As the seven trains of priests and mourners 
through the city scarcely a sound was heard save the 
f feet, and sobs and cries for mercy, and over all the 
chant of the Kyrie Eleison, deepening in fervour as one 
after another dropped plague-stricken from the ranks, 
ith kept step with the moving crowds, and, according to 
Drt of a deacon of Tours, who was an eye-witness, in the 
: a single hour no less than eighty men fell down and 
Thus at length the Church of the Mother of God was 
, and here again Gregory addressed to the people an 
exhortation to prayer and penitence, promising that if 
>uld have faith the pestilence should cease, 
li this famous procession is connected a beautiful legend, 
though traced back to a date earlier than the tenth 
, is not found in writing till the thirteenth. According 
tradition, Gregory is represented at the head of a great 
: penitents, crossing the Bridge of Hadrian on his way 

the order, see Greg. Tur. JSf. F. x. 1, and compare Paul. Diac. H. L, 
Al different arrangement is given by Job. Diac. Vita i. 42, and in the 
bs printed in Greg. Epp. xiii. 2. The latter, however, refers, not to 
ssion of 690, but to one held subsequently, 
g. Tur. JJ. F, X. 1. 
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ti) St. FiitarV oym, iilmiit ii !iiiw?'i!iit|.. l*i‘yi}Hi| fji, 

Aureliaii (iak^, mnv. tliwzliiig in Ihn l!it* u 

Iliiclriim *™a high aqtiarti HirtiaUm' of IViriaii i«arl4i% 
by two eirmfliir Imihiinga with ainl i’r»»wiirfi wiili i 

c’oiiinil inipola iiiul fanuni.*! tinai/o in flu* gintlni 

of tlia Vatinin. Thougli tho 1*iaiib fliidri.in Ii*i4 boon ninth 
batkml iiuriiig Ciotliir warn, aiict limi loni tfiono ntaitor 
Wiirka ijf llunitiaa lual rmxitolon w!iio!i liait onoo aiiniiitHi it 
aalannmloH^ it wan atill, an in linio,'* a iiiiniainilili 

High!/' ant! ii Hiiltnaliil nuaniinoiit of tin* iialiui/n hi, A 
Cirngory atn! hia junuii’uia piuiaal t*rtbro h, Ihov !»oiii4i.l iiit |1|. 
miiiiinii ihn Arrhungol Jklirhai^* in lli«^ mi nf rtoiiiii'iiii: In it 
alitniili a lliiniing HWiini. in itAtai lliii! llm j4iiKii«^ wiin nlniiit t 
rniimi. Fnait thin Ingniai ihi^ iiiaiinolniiti. ‘liin'o ilir 
(.aniitiry, hiia hiinti aiillitii by ilm iininii of ilm lia.iib* r<f ib»^ Align] 
anti fctr nniny huiHlmla yf yi^iira a lignro mI" ati iing»4 tin 
nrnwniiit ila Hiiinnui/^ Funr of ihiom liiatinvi hmo ni %U{hnHt 
iiinna batni th^Hintyinh t!in lifih anti jirtongii lanr. its brniiit 
by Wtinnnh«li4«I, wna ii*’i in jai^ilioii thiriiig llw pogilijlriilo n 
ihn .lAinikHiifh, ft ahtaih.! ii.ili|«’4 lliaf niritiii 
rt;4in i:nnnrrtt*i! %v-ith tliia lognint !■** infill i** ifi ili 

(Jiipifutinn 'hhia la an altar itwlioain's*! to biia |r 

Huinn w-fiti hail niJinifd ^uiiVly friaii a j*. 4 iiiiing wliir' 

iirt‘t»rilingly binir;i tla^ taaivofiiinnal onil4«’iii li'* ui"*» |p'«4j<riiili 
Tint lilliir at limn ak^inl in iho I 'lnirob *»f Armi‘^^4h iiir 
tills f«ai|{iriiilf4'-'-itnarrila*4 by {Inlip ib* Wiiiglro m lliti.ny pf 
** piitsT i|iiitiijiiiaiIliawaan b*ng Iwli«tr4 b) Ibniiaii llirkiiiin 
III bti ihtwiii Ilf ihn iing«4 nmm by flri^g«»ry on lim ainiiinii t 
lliiilriiiiia Tntiib. 

Aiiolhor «lnry yf lli«' btil ii 

ill itiii iitiliia* i-if Urngyry tn iJin J;«r/ 4 n ilin 

UMiiiiilly Iniiwlnloa ihn wurda of llio «*rig 3 ii.i! : " Aiol 
iliti iiiiirliilily nol, bti tirogi^ryl i4'4aii.ir4 *t 

tit wdiioli tin itid *ly \mmr nii imiigti* 4 ’tair l^iAig who li, .10 4411. 

Hu IJikii tlin Kviiii||« 4 i.iil iiimlig w|iii 4 i i j Ii 

liini itiina**! it asid pnintoil mfimt flit? !ikr-iirii r| gbginij 

* Ifeirfllml liy u.-4h. I fsl- 

^ ils^i " Ili« »l4:.g4is I If: 

iHilli ri4sl^t%\ w»«y ^ s^,r 

pf m irsiln.^, wnir|» ||||4 ^. 4 ^ Ih’f^ '.f! 'l3.c ' 
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Virgifi Ami iinuii lluj niortiilily nnminl, iiml tlm air 

|tiirp ami rlriii\ liiut ahi-ivu llm wiw hiiaril a vtiira 

lliiit aiiiig lliifi iiiillitau: • Ui*|^iua lutilara/ alf., and Si. 

C#iv)»f>ry jnii llnn-nlM. * |*ri.> imhl% dmim rugaimm, ii!Iiduiii.‘ 

III liitniinry iif iiii-H lillnm’d nvmt thn grml |iriHa:maiiaiH frniu S. 
Bfart’i* iilwayii imtniHimiitttl iti airtki^ it|» lltii iiiiiijilitm 

** lli^giiia laiidi llu^y riuiiii U* iliti Ilrklgn nf llmtriinn 

Ai iiniglli, llm nml nf Atiguai, iifkir tliii UiiitiiHi Si3t:i 

liiiil ln%m vmaiiii Ikr iimrn thaii dx iimniha. ilui riiiifieatitni cif 
nim*^ fnmi Thii Icing tltilay 

ifiiitil {*r«ilii.il4y l»n iilirilniliHt in tluj ctittimillina tif tmiiiniu.iiiai- 
lifiii til tiin dinliirlittd aliiln uf liiily, Ai iiny niiit* it wii« mii 
ilim in liny iinwilliiiginiait un th«' Kiiniarnr a |iiiri ki aanciitin tlm 
iitt.?vatinii tif ilm ladnlinik^d dniiriin,''^ whimn iiliHdinn manna k* 
liiivn t'kn grniilnai miiiafartiiiii at tlm llyzaiitiim camrt. 

Iimg«*ry liiiiirndf, hnwifvnr, wua }»anit‘ i-Urirkm at t!m. mswa, Hn 
mniglil iti liidi! liiiitmdf, and, m*»ainling k» a whicdi grnw 

iiji /mull iil'irr liiii itriilli, aidnally in rnmaping fntm 

ilm rily, ihmigli llm giik^a wnm gnardml, Itiuiig rniivnyiid nni 
iia*rnlty ill a l*iiakrl nf nmrrhnmtiim. luir itirnn dnyii hii rn- 
ntililtrsl rinirmitint ill ii furnitt niiVn, Init »lt tlin thifil niglit, ill 
iiiiiiWtir ici tlii^ krnynr iind faaltng nf ilin {mii|4ti, liia rnircmt 
wiw rpvtiiilnd !*y n rpinitiii nf light frnin Tliin «itiry, 

* ilArpiiiii^, mmt, ftWI: ** llukail xplMfmt ritimliw lllirl . . . ali imliitt 

I>r4|»iiw ^tin^rulkinti iliiiniaiti; fiiiw» nateiti 

Him iwlitiif, H% llnilliPiiH. Mwlii'* wl ctl a 

\ tuiai lii ttelalAlii.** 

rfi|»ifN tltnl ilisi Kcalwln In Ikik’liitrb ** i Iik«» 

Ilf iliii lkilli»f ut I'M wliiijii lb* kukf? (te4Tr|i|« I. mi 

uMl,}. Vm ilip t:#f f «l |»l«iarw at lb# tliiai, MmL 

il. Ik Ii fl •rf.4b»w #iAiirif4ffb tI 

m i A4ym$ **#1 nh f« ^#|if#frin, 

I lid t»i ««! 

i#» w^|j# kim§dm¥ 

fi I rmp 

tf* flit. 11^1, ill. 1*1 

* lii%l#iic#i« Ilf t#l mtm Ut tli» ^ipimwimU mn iiiiitiiirtaiit lit 

ilip lir*l »i% tip|ilisrni4f. \ li#l witi bt bllliil il« k. *. I k b wlilrii 

lap itt#!’ #*14 t Ifr-^ M> an* an, iil* la, Tbt Iifiiialpfi aI lltlfi tim*.! Wttfi iit*i 

#.1 nrnniibr. tlia#* Im* llm Utmi, #|#ml6ni|| A ttw A m 

m}n . ** ib veil tilm^iiititilii 

* Pmt flirt la, Mi, |Ji^, rib I 14. Iblli fAtil iwiil Jwliti giil liiti 

iil«#i ji’ li<iw llii^ *$, tfdihm In 
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however, can scarcely be historical. It is certainly true, as we 
know from Gregory himself,^ that he wished to avoid the 
dignity thus thrust upon him, and even meditated going into 
hiding. But his project of flight was never carried out. “ While 
he was preparing for flight and concealment,” so .writes his 
contemporary, Gregory of Tours,® “ he was seized and carried 
off and dragged to the Basilica of St. Peter, and there, having 
been consecrated to the Pontifical office, was given as a Pope to 
the city.” The event took place on the 3rd day of September, 
in the year of our Lord 590. 

I may close this chapter with the confession of faith which 
Gregory made in public at the Fisherman’s tomb on the day of 
his consecration.® 

“I believe in One God, Almighty, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, three Persons, one Substance: the Father un¬ 
begotten, the Son begotten, but the Holy Spirit, neither begotten 
nor unbegotten, but coetemal with and proceeding from the 
Father and the Son. I acknowledge the onlybegotten Son, con- 
substantial with the Father, and bom of the Father without 
timp. ; Maker of all things visible and invisible, Light of Light, 
Very God of Very God, the Brightness of His glory, the Image of 
His Substance: Who remaining the Word before all ages was 
made perfect Man at the end of the ages, and was conceived 
of the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, and took upon 
Him our nature without sin: and He was crucified under Pontius 
Pilate and was buried, and on the third day He rose again 
from the dead, and on the fortieth day He ascended into heaven, 
and He sitteth at the right hand of the Father. From thence 
He shall come to judge the quick and the dead, and He shall 
set before all eyes all the secrets of every heart, and He shall 
give to the righteous the eternal rewards of the heavenly 
kingdom, but to the wicked the punishment of everlasting fire, 
and He shall renew the world by fire at the resurrection of the 
flesh. I acknowledge one Faith, one Baptism, one Apostolic 
and Universal Church in which alone sins can be forgiven 
in the Hame of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

> Greg. Effjg. vii. 5 ; Beg. 'Pas.t. Praef. 

2 Greg. Tur. jET. x. 1. 

^ Joh. Diac. Vita ii. 2. 
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GRICGORY’S PONTIMCATE 




CHAPTEE I 


geegoey's view of the episcopate 

Theee can be no doubt that Gregory was sincerely anxious to 
avoid the lofty dignity which was thrust upon him. If ever 
in his early days some sentiment of ambition had stirred 
within him, inclining him to quit the glories of secular life in 
the hope of attaining a yet higher elevation through the ofl&ces 
of the Church, that feeling had long been extinguished. In 
the monastic life he found complete satisfaction for all the 
aspirations of his soul. Here he was in harmony with his 
surroundings and at peace. In the quiet of his cell he could 
surrender himself freely to those fair, mystical dreams in which 
his fancy revelled, and live serenely in a world of his own 
creation, undisturbed by the swords of the Lombards or the 
caprices of the Emperor. He was supremely content to be 
mated with the barren but lovely Eachel, the symbol of the 
contemplative life. Nor had the political experience of his 
later years tended in any degree to dimmish his affection. 
His intimacy with Pelagius had made him acquainted with the 
multitudinous anxieties and engrossing duties of the Papal 
office, and had convinced him that the supreme dignity of the 
Catholic Church was nothing but a grievous burden, embittering 
the life and imperilling the soul of him who was unfortunate 
enough to win it. And he felt that to walk obscurely in the 
peace of God was better than an outward exaltation for which 
one had to pay so great a price. 

It was, therefore, with unfeigned regret that he found himself 
made Pope.^ Congratulations poured in on him from every 

^ Job. Di&G.Vita i. 45, writes: “ Qma snnt nonnnlli Langobardormn perlidi, 
qui Gregorium appetisse magis pontificium autument quam fugisse, operae 
pretium reor pauca de multis inserere, quibus eum, in quantum sine 

VOL. Ir ^25 Q 
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side, but Ms answers were only a perpetual wail of lamentation. 
He declared on Ms conscience that he “ undertook the burden 
of the dignity with a sick heart ” he was “so stricken with 
sorrow that he could scarcely speak ; “ the eyes of Ms soul were 
darkened with grief.” ^ He protested that Ms elevation to what 
he paradoxically calls “ the lowly height of external advance¬ 
ment,” ® was not a true promotion. He would have been really 
promoted if he had been granted Ms “longed-for rest”: but, 
as things were, he was “shackled with the chains of digMty,” * 
“ distracted with the tumults of mundane matters,” ® “ oppressed 
to suffocation with business”®—nay, even “driven from the 
face of the Lord into the exile of employment,’”^ and by his 
episcopal order “ separated almost from the love of God.” ® 

The ferment of his mind expressed itself in a very interesting 
letter which he wrote, shortly after his consecration, to Theoctista, 
the Emperor’s sister.® “Under the pretence of being made a 
bishop, I am brought back to the world; for I am now more in 
bondage to earthly cares than ever I was as a layman. I have 
lost the deep joy of my quiet, and wMle I seem outwardly to 
have risen, I am inwardly falling down. Wherefore I grieve 
that I am driven far from the face of my Maker. It used to be 
my daily aim to put myself beyond the world, beyond the 
flesh; to expel all corporeal forms from the eyes of the soul, 
and to behold in the spirit the blessedness of heaven. Panting 
for the sight of God, I used to cry not only in words but from 
the depths of my heart, I have sought Thy face ; Thy face, Lord, 
will I seek. Desiring notMng and fearing notMng in this world, 
I seemed to myself to stand as it were on the summit of things, 
so that I almost thought that in me had been fulfilled the 
Lord’s promise by His prophet, I will cause tlusc to ride uport 
the high places of the earth. For he is lifted up upon the high 
places of the earth who in his mind despises and tramples down 
even the tMngs which in the present world seem Mgh and 
glorious. But from tMs height I have been suddenly cast down 

pertinaoiae vitio potuit, noluisso pontifioium, imo quasi pondua importabile 
penitus cavere voluisse, luce clarius manifest cm.” He then quotes most of 
the letters here referred to. 

1 JEpp. i. 20. ^ Ibid. i. 6. 

® “ Deieotum exterioris provectus oulmen.” 

“ Ibid. i. 8. ® Ibid. i. 7. 

• md. i, 6. « Ibid. i. 29. 


« Ibid. i. 30. 
® Ibid. i. 5. 
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l)y th« wliirlwiutl uf this trial. I Iinvti iallmi iutu faar aiul 
troiuhling, for, thoiigh I droatl nothiag fur iiijHiitf, 1 iitu grotiilj 
afraltl for thoso who aro ooiiunittml to my oliargo. I nm toaMoiI 
to aiul fro witli tho wavos of huainoas, I aiu <ivorwli«liiHid with 
its storms, ho tliat 1 ran truly say, / nm rowr iii/o i/fr/i 
mdtm, HU ikdU ihe jlmHin run tmr mt\ Wlion iiiy htmiiioHH is 
(Umo I try to return to my tnmir self, hut eiintiofc, tor I am 
<Iriveu away by vain ttuiuiltnous thoughts. I lovticl tin? liimiity 
of the (joiitemplative life, m it wmo llacluil, hiim?ii but far*- 
seeing ami lasmtiful, wdm, though in her <{\iiiiim^HH sht^ Inmrn 
ftnver ehiltlren, yet heludtls the liglit inoni edearly. Bui by 
some judgment, I kmnv m»t what, I have Ijeen waulded in the 
night to lamh, to wit the utdJvi^ life, fniiiftil Init Idear *eyt!d; 
Heeing Iohh, but hriiigitig forth more tddldren. 1 Ituigtsd in idt 
with Mary at Uu? honl’n fi?t<t, and hear the wurds (U* llis 
mouth; but lol I am oompelled to serve with I^furtha in out* 
ward serviee and tc^ In? trouhled uhuut many tldn|t‘i. Wlam, aa 
1 thought, the higi<m uf tlevils hutl hem east out of me, 1 uiMhett 
to forgidi tlujHt? whom 1 hatl known and iu rt*Ht at tlie fi*et ttf the 
Savitmr; and y<?i, against my wall I luair and am etunpelted to 
i^ht^y tin? Words, t/o /naar /o My frirndn, timl fAl iht'm /one tjmti 
ihiiujH the Li^rti huik iiunr fur iJmih Bitt wlai amiilst mi many 
eartldy <?ari?H itan deelare the womlerful works of Clod ? Ah 
bir me, I liiul it «Iiflitui!t even to tliiiik i>f them. There iirt% 
indeed, many men who ean ao emiirtd their ouiwartl {irt-isjieriiy 
ihai they iirii inwardly not at all degnuletl by it. As it m said 
by Boltmioii: A mmi uf UHdrrdmuHmj nhttll jnmMrm tfummi'mmlM, 
But for me iueh thingn art* clillimilt, and the tak is heavy ufniti 
me; for what the nstntl does not undi?rtake voluntarily it does 
not nmmigii well Behold! my Mtmt Henine l*fird tint Kiii{wnir 
has orderwl an aiai to heeome a lion. And 11 lion, indiiiid, it miiy 
be eiilled at his cauiutiiind, but a lion it eanimt bemitiied' Wltere-« 
fore he iiiuat lay tlin blame of all my ftiults and tiegligeiie,eii, 
not <m me,^liiit on the kind feeling whiefi led him tti eoniiiitl 
tlie iiitnistry of powiir to «o weak an agent/' 

^ iVtiinlIlly ill yIII lnU^r^ froie Clruguff Imtt 

tuipti itiiUittl ii in wtUutttm Oi Hi. t^-Hi thii ynml, lit* r«inlir*» l»y 

ritmiittlinil Uin *nirrra»ei«|piiiii of Itiw rruviab, ** Au In ii ntiii/* 

ca, M}*i% I.U: tmitiitib ^Isnllllniliiiiiiii |#»^r 

ftri'ltMieitlfcitifiifeUtii furtnalb, mate, fmlwr iJitiilniti 

Ififtiiinii vocmii, i|iii»4 tw* iiiiift* vofi iimirw «?iii4«|il©iiau«, tiim 
liarcltm Vtil tl||rini vai’nliiUii/* 
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In anotlier letter to John patriarch of Constantinople, after 
chiding him for thrusting on his brother the episcopal office 
which he had himself endeavoured to avoid, Gregory continues: 
“ Since I, weak and unworthy, have received the charge of a 
ship which is old and sadly shattered—for the waves are pouring 
in on every side, and the rotten planks, daily smitten with the 
violence of the storm, creak shipwreck—I pray you by Almighty 
God to stretch out the hand of your prayer to help me in my 
peril, for you can pray the more earnestly as you stand the 
further from the tumultuous woes we suffer here/’ ^ 

But though Gregory dreaded the task that was set before 
him, he was too conscientious to refuse to undertake it. He 
was profoundly convinced that he had been called to the work 
by God. '' I have undertaken the burden of this honour with 
regret,” so he wrote to the Bishop of Salona,^ “ but I could not 
resist the divine judgments.” And again to the Bishop of 
Corinth he wrote®: Feeling myself too weak to reach the 
height of the Apostolic See, I wished to avoid this burden, lest 
I should fail in the pastoral rule through my imperfect discharge 
of its duties. But as it is impossible to resist the ordinances of 
God, I have obediently followed what the merciful hand of the 
Lord has been pleased to work out for me.” And it was this 
intense conviction of a divine vocation that gave him hope. If 
the task was imposed on him by God’s Will, the performance 
of it would not be left to his own unaided powers; but as the 
work was superhuman, so the ability to do it would be super¬ 
natural. Hence it was with mingled feelings of fear and hope, 
often, indeed, desponding and mournful, but sometimes calmly 
confident of ultimate success, that Gregory entered on the 
labours and anxieties of his pontificate. 

It may be here inquired—What was Gregory’s idea of the 
duties and responsibilities of the episcopal office ? What was 
the standard and ideal, which as a bishop he endeavoured to 
maintain and realize ? 

The answer to this question is supplied to us in the IM&t 
Regulae Pastomlis, or, as it is more commonly called, the 
Liler Pastoralis Ourae —an admirable treatise on the Office 
of a Bishop, issued by Gregory at the beginning of his 
pontificate. The special occasion of this '' golden little book ” 
1 Epp. iv, 4. 2 Md, i. 20. » Ibid. i. 26; cf. i. 81, 
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was a letter from Jolin of Eaveima, reproving Gregory for Ms 
unwillingness to undertake the burden of the Pastoral Care.^ 
By way of reply, the Pope composed this treatise, in which he 
dwelt on the onerous nature of the episcopal office and the 
awful responsibility of those who are promoted to it. The 
book, however, was more than a mere apologia. Long before, 
while he was still engaged on Ms Commentcory on Joh, Gregory 
had in Ms mind the plan of such a treatise, which he intended 
to work out in detail when he had leisure.^ Parts of it were, 
perhaps, composed wMle he was yet at St. Andrew's, though the 
final form of it was not perfected until after his consecration ^; 
when the letter of the Archbishop of Eavenna furnished an 
appropriate excuse for its pubhcation. Gregory hoped that the 
book would not only serve as an apology for his own attitude, 
but would also be instrumental in deterring unskilled and 
precipitate persons from striving to gain ''the citadel of teach¬ 
ing," and coveting a perilous dignity in heedless ignorance of 
its dangers and responsibilities.^ 

In composing his handbook on the episcopal office, Gregory 
was indebted for several hints and suggestions to the similar 
treatise of Gregory Nazianzen,® which was likewise written as 
an explanation of the author's unwillingness to be made a 
bishop. With the celebrated Be Sacerdotio of Chrysostom 
he appears to have been unacquainted. 

The plan of the Pastoral Care is as follows :—It consists of 
four parts, of which the third is the longest and the fourth the 
shortest. The first part explains what manner of man should 
" come to supreme rule," and in what spirit he should undertake 

^ Spp. i. 24a. It is not certain that the John here referred to was the 
Archbishop of Bavenna. The title of Gregory’s dedicatory letter runs: “ Beve- 
rentissimo et sanctissimo fratri Joanni coepiscopo Gregorius.” Isidor. De Viris 
Ulmtr, 0 . 39, 40, and Ildefonsus De Vi/r. Ilkistr, c. 1, assert that John of 
Constantinople is meant. But the S. Qallen Life c. 31; Paul. Diac. Vita 14; 
and Joh. Diac. Vitaiv. 73, refer to John of Bavenna. The English tradition is 
probably correct. We know that John of Bavenna was Eoman-born (JSTpp. iii. 
66 ) and a friend of Gregory’s (iii. 64; v. 16). 

* Mor. XXX. 13, 

® V. 53: “ Librum regulae pastoralis, quern in episcopatus mei exordio 
soripsi.” Gregory’s synodical letter (ibid, i. 24) contains long extracts from 
the Pastoral Gan'e. Hence it is probable that the latter was completed about 
the same time the synodical letter was writte7^, i.e. early in 691. 

^ Ibid, i. 24a. 

^ Ei:g, Past, iii. Prolog. 
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wluiu it ia thrust upon him. Hu wlui i.s utidowtHl with ffrcat 
j'ifts must not allow a aidtish lovo of (piiut to hituUsr his 
exorcising thorn in tlu^ public iatorost. For groat gifts, if 
selfishly used,will be taken away; anil the Son of (iod llimaolf 
came forth from the bosom of the Father that Ho might 
profit inauy.^ Nor must such a one be doterml by any con- 
aidenition of false modesty. For it is not true humility wliieh 
obstinately nd’uaos what it is enjoinoil to undortako, lioal 
humility is ratdror shown when a man, “ submitting himsolf to 
the ilivine disposals and avorae from the vice of obstinacy," dws 
what ho is bidden, fleeing the duty in hia heart, hut against his 
will obeying.** 

From these considerations (iregory lays down the general 
rule that “ it is safer to decline the otlice of preaching, but wo 
ought not to decline it pertinaciously when we see that (<od 
wills us to undertake it.”’* “ He who abounds in virtues should 
accede to government under compulsion : he wlui is void of 
virtues should not uiuh'r any compulsion appruacli it." * 

Finally, (Jregory sketches out the character of the idi'ul 
candidate for the episcopate.*' “ He ought by all moans to 1 h' 
brought forward for a pattern of life, wlio, dying to tlie 
atfections of the flesh, already liveth after a spiritual sort, who 
hath left worldly pros|Kjrity behind, who fuareth no advorsity, 
and desireth only inwani wetdth. Attd, agrewing well with his 
intentions, noithor does his biKly in any wise strive against 
thorn through infiitnity, nor his spirit greatly by disdain. He 
who is not drawn to desiro otlu'r men’s goods, but is liberal 
witli his own; who through his laiwels of compassion is 
quickly bout to forgiveness, but is never, by forgiving more than 
is moot, turned away from the }»ost of uprightness; who is 
guilty of no unlawful deeds, hut mourneth for those that 
committed by others, as thuugh they were his own; who 
feeleth for the intirniity of others witli hearty sympathy, and 
rejoieoth in the giHsl ileeds of his noighlsiur as in his own 
advancement; who so givoth himstdf for a pattern in all 
tilings to others, that he hath nothing, at least in act, to put 

* Ht-g. Pml. i. 5. * ltdd. 1. C. 

* thUl. i. 7. • lUd. 1. 0. 

* L UK Tlirciiigliiiult llik I. Imvti tiiwiti unii of tlie Irwinlttiloii 

of ilm litiv. li. iL ilrimitoy, Ofttititi of LInaoIii {I^arkiir aiitl Co. WTI). 
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Miloncjo loHVoth thoiu in on-or who might have liucn iiiatruc.tocl.” 
n« must bowaro of loquacity, taking cans not to talk iutmU- 
uattsly even of what ia right. CJarcloa.s, unaomsuuable, babblitig 
robs good advico of its offoetd 

Again, a ruler must bo near to all in sympathy, but oxalUstl 
above all in contotnplation; “ that ho may, by tho bowels of 
kindnas.s, transfer to himself the infirmity of others, and by tho 
height of ctmtomplation transcend even himself in his desire 
for thing.s invisible; that ho may neither, while ho sooketh 
things on high, daspise tho weakness of hia neighbours; nor, 
being suited to tho weakness of hia neiglibours, aljandon tho 
desire of thinga on high.” In this reapoct tho tyjKs of tho got>d 
ruler ia found in tho Apostle Paul, who could search out tho 
Hocreta of tho third heaven, and yet condcaeoml to lay down 
rules for tho regulation of tho intorcourao of carnal peraons, 
“ lajiug joined at once to the higluist and the lowest by tho 
bond of charity.” '■* 

A ruler, once more, aliould, through humility, be companion- 
abhi to thos(! who do well, but, by his zeal for righteousnesa, 
alert to punish the sins of the tranagre.Hsors. Nature, so tlrogory 
toatdies, made all men e<jual; but sin has sunk some below 
tho level of the others.*' Over those who are debused by sin the 
ruler must exercise authority for their own goo<l. Yet he " has 
tlominion rather over faults tluiu over the brothi-ou "; and those 
whom he corroets are, save for sin, his etiuals. Hence he 
must not be puffed up, btit must endeavour “ to preserve 
humility in the heart and disciiiliuo in pnmticu," exercusing at 
once " both mercy which is Justly considerate, and discipline 
which is pitifully severe,” and showing himself to hia subjetjta 
“ both as a mother by kindness ami a father by discipline." 
" Isjt there las love then, but not enervating; lot there 1ms rigour, 
but not exiwiMirating. last there be zeal, but not ImnuMleraUsly 
fierce; and pity, but not H;suriug nusre than is good. That, 
while righteosjsisess ami mertsy mingle in the {Ksat of gtsversi- 
juent, he who is at the head may Isstli soisthe the hearts of those 

' /ii'j/. VaA. ii. «. ‘ Ibid. ti. !i. 

i|iml rtiiit'uw hmniiitw tmtum gpmilt, imhI 

iiMirilwruiii iirclliw? alk« i*llb tmlpa l|wtt iiiifciim qiimi 

mmwdim vltlci, illYiiiw iitclkku ui <|uiii. wiitsik ittimw iM.«|Uij itArn 

titiit alter rugatur ak alterw *’ {tif. Mur. heL 
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that are under him, whiles he maketh them to fear, and yet in 
soothing hind them to a fearful reverence/' ^ 

Again, a ruler must not neglect external concerns in his 
attention to spiritual things, nor yet he so absorbed in earthly 
business as to lose sight of the things of heaven. A good 
bishop is frequently inclined to fall into the former error. 

And no wonder their preacliing is generally looked down upon; 
for while they reprove the deeds of transgressors, but yet do 
not furnish them with things needful for this present life, they 
are not heard with any willingness; for the word of doctrine 
maketh no way into the soul of a man in want, if the hand of 
mercy commend it not to his mind/' A bishop, therefore, 
should bear with secular business out of consideration for his 
flock, not seeking it for love, but enduring it from compassion.^ 
A ruler should not set his heart on pleasing men, yet he 
should attend to that which ought to please them. He who 
inordinately desires popularity is in effect striving to attract 
men's love to himself instead of to his Master, and is therefore 
an enemy of the Kedeemer." Still,it behoveth good rulers 
to desire to please men, but so as to draw their neighbours by 
the sweetness of their character, to a fondness for the Truth; 
not that they should desire to be loved themselves, but that 
they may make the affection borne to them, as it were a sort of 
road by which they may lead the hearts of their hearers to the 
love of their Creator. For it is hard for a preacher who is not 
loved, however right may be his warnings, to be heard gladly.” ® 
Again, a ruler ought to be a person of penetration and dis¬ 
cretion. He must be able to distinguish, for instance, between 
virtues and virtuous-seeming vices; for vices often feign to be 
virtues, niggardliness masquerading as frugality, lavishness as 
liberality, unbridled anger as spiritual zeal, and so forth. He 
must understand, moreover, how to deal with these vices when 
detected. For sometimes the faults of subjects are discreetly 
to be winked at, but to be shown that they are winked at; 
sometimes even when they are openly acknowledged, they are 
in their season to be borne; but sometimes even those that are 
hidden are to be curiously sought out; sometimes they are to 
be gently reproved, at others sharply rebuked.” ^ 

^ Beg. Past. ii. 6. 2 ii. 7. 

3 Ibid. ii. 8. » * Ibid. ii. 9,10. 
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Thistly, a ruler must studituisly moditiitu daily ou t.ho words 
of Holy Scripture, “that the words of the divine a<lmotdtionH 
may restore in him the foree of anxiety and of provident ean^ 
in Kij'ard to the heavenly life, which familiarity with men’s 
conversation incessantly dostroyoth; and that ho who is drawn 
to the old life by the society of worldly persons, may bo eoti- 
tinually renewed to the love of his spiritual country by the 
Itreathings of contrition." * 

(3) 'The third part of the Fmtvml is ontitle<i, “After 
what manner the ruler that livoth well ought to teach and 
admouiBh those that are under him.” In this pai*t Gregory 
shows at con8i(terablo length how a bishop ought to accommodate 
his admonitions to the special wants and exigencies of his 
hetuurs. “For as Gregory Nazianxen of reverend memory hath 
tiiught long before us, one and the sami; exhortation is not 
suited to all, because all are not bound by the same manner of 
churatdor. For ofttimes the things which prolit sonus are bail 
for others. Inasmuch as for the most part the. herbs also which 
feed some ajumals kill other some; and a gentle whistling 
which stilleth horses, settelh <logs astir. And the umdicine 
which abateth one disease, giveth forers to another; atul the 
brtmd which strengtheueth tlio life of the vigorous, puttoth an 
end to that of babes. The speech, tliureforo, of toaelmrs ought 
to bo fashioutKl according to the condition of the huaxors, that 
it may both Ikj suitoil to each for their own needs, and yet 
may novor depart fntni the system of general edification. For 
what are the atUmtive minds of the hearers but, as I may so 
say, corhiin strings stretched tiglit on a harp i Which ho tliut 
is skilful in playing, to the end that he may priKlueo a tune 
which sliall not be at variance with itself, strikoth in various 
ways. And therefore the strings give hack harmonious melody; 
hocause they arts beaten indeed with one ipiill, but not with 
one stroke. Wheiiee also every teacher, to tin* end that he 
may edify all in the /me virtue, of eharity, ought to touch the 
hearts of his hearers out of one system of teaching, hut not 
with one and the same, address." * Gregory proceeds to illustrate, 
this hy a scries of discussions in which ho sots foiavaril the 
manner of preaching suitable for various types ami clnHses of 
IHirson.s. Among tliu lliirty-six types and classes singluil out 
' lliij. PnA. il, II. ' tbid. Hi. I*roI«j,H. 
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liimvtuily wiHduiti h iii tni*‘n 1 ^* \m Initlt iiji: nmit 

thiiy 111*11 ill iiii winu {irtuid* thny iih il j*rpjp:irpd llin 

liinirtB in 11 huilding, Wiifi itin t»i!ipi' w-p iiiiiiil IhImii 

lltiii iliwv limy hi.H-niiin innrn wiHidy fi.»^ 4 nih. itml. limy itiii 
idiiunhm lliinr fiiulinh w-indmn, mid Imrit llin W'Iap i 

Cind; hut l«* tliPHn wp inufii |iri*itrli lliiii ili«y jni/ii 11%’rr iin frtii 
a lumtvt fi'iun ihiil wtiiidi ih iirr*iiiiii«i.d hdly It# Ifi 

wh'idniii. dim niiP* IW ihii inwnt j*#ii‘l, mv pniivPiitMl hy iirmniittiii 
Ilf llm nltiiw Wdinr hy r%*iiii| 4 pn* Tn ll 

iiiiii diiiiliitiiiifi ii m |»nilil«tlih^ it# fall in limit nim ill 

jiiilnlitiliH ; hill fur llm «llim it nf|.liniii,fi utilhpplli h» ll 

jirili%iWi.*rltiy *imnh nf lilliiifiu Wliwiii‘0 nKii lli«’ 
luiudinr* Ui dMliicir In lliti niitl l«i llin mimt lip m 

iiilititiiiwliiiiM nf ilm ItutiiifW'ii ilmi wivtn .isid mmi 

itiml Wifrn ^hiii-nr, aj.ii^iikiiig In lliw llm in 

iliiimit Ilf llin tihl limit hi 

Itirlll, fluyiliH, AVai* iiuii mkwh #v-ld 

|«i rrtiiiifli fiir-fiy. jliii nifipp Ip? mw iJisil «ri»i u* hr 4 faw 

|ti Itilll Wll||i|y hy r%i|lllj4p:^ 1»«^ ilddtsd III tlir. ’ivinir Kj'^wlh 
lEmrmlwr trhEh fAr rplf^ i|«4/ 

milnyfflf Ikm mwd nj M ydllA /v.JA n ^ (/’ ^ ^ r5-f 

»♦/ f/irir %%% n 3 *lrr itnil |rA}*^i 4 tmgh 

'* Ik4 l%nf. <i- 
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suIkIuo the one, aiul f(«utle imitation jnii,'hl persuade the other 
to mount to greater thinga." 

'i'ho preaciier’a difliculty, saya («r«igory, ia to adilreas a large 
mixfHl congnsgation in sueh a way that hia words may eneimrage 
the virtues of oac.h one of his hearei-s without giving any 
nountenanco to th(^ viwa that tm) contrary to sucli vitiuea—- 
for instance, to preach humility to the pnmd without increasing 
the terror of the timid, or lilairality to the niggjmlly witdiout 
encouraging tins liberal to bo prodigal. It is hard to make a 
single onition suitable to the wants of many hearers, diversely 
constituted.^ Yet it is even harder to adjuonish a single 
individual who i.s subject to contrary viciss and passions— 
sometimes over-joyous, at other times t<K) much given to 
melancholy; .sometinms too hasty, at other tinuss t<«) titniil 
and cautious, and so on. In sueh case-s the physician of tho sonl 
must in his disciourse compound a medicine, whiidi tuay liavc 
jKiwer to chock tho mond disoasi) in both tlircotiuns ; or, if this 
is impossihlo in any givc.u <raao, ho mu.st <lovoto all his energy 
to ovorcomo tho itmro dangorous ailment, tuloniting the lesser 
for a time until the. other he extinguished.'^ Finally, the 
pioachor must uso judgment in nivealing deep things to feeble 
minds. “He must understand that ho is not to tlraw the mint! 
of his luuirer beyond hia strength, lest, so to sjHiak, the string 
(»f tho soul, Iteing strotclHal la^yond that it ean endure, he 
broken; for all deep things ought to las covortid t>ver when 
there are many hearers, and scarcely ojHuiod to a few. Hence 
the Truth by His own nunith spwikt^th: W/m, t/iinknif thm, is 
ttud ftdt/ifui <i7td loim stnennl whtm the Liml m tMh tmr His 
fmtMfudd, that he muy tfivf, them their mritsutT tif mrn in his 
mimrn t Now by the measure «>f (torn is signilietl tlm portiim 
of tlie Wortl, lest when something that it aumotcmiikun ia jKiured 
into a nam>w heart, it nm over." •' 

(4) 'rhe fourth part, which consists of ojily one chapter, 
shows how a physician of the aotd, while ex«*riuaing his art on 
others, nmst s«*e that he is sound himstdf, 'I’lie Isitter Urn 
work a man does, the gwjataw ia the danger of his hecoming 
self-conlidjuit; and self’-confidunce is hut a prelude to a hdl. 
" Whence it is needful, when we ore flattered by the abuinliuice 
of our virtues, that the eye of the sou! should come lau^k t<i 

•//<>!/. /Vis/, iil. !lfl, »//«/. HI. SW, JW. • tIml.Ui.'.m, 
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her own weak points, and should put herself down in a whole¬ 
some manner; and look not at the right things which she hath 
done, but at those which she hath neglected to do; to the end 
that the heart, being broken by the remembrance of her weak¬ 
ness, may be the more strongly embellished in virtue before the 
Author of lowliness. Tor in general also, the Almighty God, 
though He perfect in great measure the souls of rulers, yet for 
this cause leaveth them imperfect in some small measure, that 
whiles they shiue with wondrous virtues, they may be wearied 
with the irksomeness of their own imperfectness, and may in 
no wise set themselves up on account of great things, when 
they still toil in their strife against the smallest; but since 
they have not strength to overcome the lowest difficulties, 
they may not dare to boast themselves upon their principal 
actions/’ 

Gregory thus concludes his treatise: Behold, my good 
friend, constrained by the necessity of my reproof, and being 
intent to show what a Pastor ought to be, I, a foul painter, 
have portrayed a fair person; and I direct others to the shore 
of perfection, while I am yet tossing on the waves of trans¬ 
gression. But, I beseech thee, in this shipwreck of my life, do 
thou hold me up with the plank of thy prayers, that whereas 
my own weight maketh me to sink, the hand of thy worthiness 
may lift me up,” 

As will appear from the above, Gregory regards a bishop 
pre-eminently as a physician of souls. His principal functions 
are preaching and the exercise of discipline. In order to carry 
out his duties effectively, he is bound to study with anxious 
care every form of spiritual disease; and he must have the 
skin to devise remedies to suit all cases. He must be to his 
people as a kindly father, but also, if need arise, as a severe 
governor. For the souls of the people are committed to his 
charge; he is their ruler; and for their salvation he will be 
held responsible. The episcopal dignity, in short, is an office 
of government, to be administered by one who is skilled in the 
treatment of souls, for the benefit of the governed. And the 
principal instrument through which the work is carried on is 
that of preaching. 

Gregory’s little book was received with great appreciation. 
The Pope himself sent a copy of it to his friend Leander, the 
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arclibishop of Seville,^ who in said tti havo kiHSi’.d it and to havi^ 
mada it known in all the eliurchoB in Spain* Tlnvre in still 
extant a letter, written to (Jreifory hy the Hiuiiily Lieiniauua 
of Carthagena, in wliieli the Jhwk 0 / Jiit/rH in higlily pruiaetl as 
“ a palace of all virtues** and a timsure-houHo of sound teachini^ 
in conformity witli that of tim holy ancient ’Fatliers, Doctora, 
and Defenders t^f tlie tJhurch—Hilary, Anihrose, Augustiiui, 
Oregory Na/ianzen**; at the same time, a doubt is exprii«»cal 
whether tlie standard of fitnoss for the epiaciopate may not Imve 
lieen placed too high.^ The Emperor Maurice, Iiaving obtained 
a copy from Anatolius, (}regory*s deacon at Constimtinople, liad 
it translated into (Ireek by Anastaains of Antioch® |)rolmbly 
with a view to circulating it tinnugli tlu^ diotaises of the East. 
Angnatine carried it into England, where, luairly three Inuutred 
years afterwanls, it was paraphrased in Iho Wijst Saxon tongue 
by King AUml the C treat, assisteil by Ilegmund his Arcdibishup, 
Aaser Ids lUshop, uiul (trimbold ami .hilrn his MusM»3irie,siH.^ 
In 71H> Alenin \vrote to an Arehbishi^p of Yick : “Wherever 
you g(H let the hamlbotik ttf the lady ttregtoy gt» with ytm. 
Head ami re-read it often. It is a mirror of the pimUtirid 
lifi\ atnl a cnire for every wouiul iif tlialaditml deiHiit.** Iti a 
series i»f Donncils Iiolden by cominaml of tJlmrlemagini in 
Hid at Mayiuuan Hlieims, Tours, iiinl (dmh»n*sur«Siidne, the 
study of the f/iirr was enjoined on all bishops ®; ami 

a little later, as ajipiiars fmm the wtatls of llineiriar itrelt- 
bishop of lilieiiiis, this Isaik, together with the Cliiiions of the 
(Jhumli, was given iititJ the hands of bishops at tlieir esnweera* 
tion, liiiil iliiiy were lulmoiiistted, and solemnly pniiniied, to 
observe wliiit was written therein in their ltr«% their teiiehitig, 
and tlniir ilecistcms.® Emntglt has hnm said In show the viilue 
which Wis liimtirviiitly attaefjed to itiis liitlti treatise liy iln^ 
eiitirii iJlnircli in tlie siilh amt ilie following eeiiturkis. Its 

iiifliititicts during this fasrhal can scimady lai overriiied,.'imleed, 

it is felt even tmw in its results. Thti mmhtm of flriigory have 

» %|f. V, Si. * md, 0 41*1, ^ md. .lit li. 

* Kliifi Wm% vptr^leii t>f Cfr«||«ry*» IVwtortI i*firr-, 

wiili Mi lrMi4»llpii, liy Il#»i4fy Hwiml, witl liiililbliiitl fur ilw 

Mtlglblt TiJ*l tsil, 

* Itcificli Mf*si 4 «l. Pwml; II. r. Ill; t 4 *wi 4 l, Tiiri*ii. III. 

c. %i Oiitirll. II. e, I. 

* IlitiPiiiar iMiii, it |». 
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moulded the Church. They have sensibly shaped the conduct 
and the policy of the Church’s i-ulers, and, as a modern writer 
well expresses it, have “made the bishops who have made 
modem nations.” The ideal which Gregory upheld was for 
centuries the ideal of the cleigy of the West, and through them 
the spirit of the great Pope governed the Church, long after 
his body had been laid to rest beneath the pavement of St. 
Peter’s. 

The view which Gregory took of the episcopal dignity, its 
functions and duties, may be found in a condensed form in the 
long synodical letter^ which, according to the usual custom, 
he forwarded after his consecration to his brother Patriarchs, 
John of Constantinople, Eulogius of Alexandria, Gregory of 
Antioch, and John of Jerusalem, and also, for particular 
reasons, to Anastasius ex-patriarch of Antioch. The matter 
of this lengthy circular is, for the most part, abstracted from 
the fastmal Gave, and there are several passages which are 
taken from it word for word. The last paragraph, however, 
contains the gist of the letter, a confession of the orthodox 
faith; and this section it may be advisable to quote. “Since 
with the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation, I acknowledge that I 
receive and reverence the four Councils as I do the four Books 
of the Holy Gospel—I mean the Council of Mcaea, in which 
the perverse doctrine of Aldus is destroyed; the Council of 
Constantinople, in which the error of Eunomius and Macedonius 
is refuted; the first Council of Ephesus, in which the impiety of 
Hestorius is judged; and the Council of Chalcedon, in which the 
wickedness of Eutyches and Dioscorus is condemned. These I 

1 “ Synodica praeterea dicta epistola, quam pontificos recens eleoti ad 
alios pontifices mittebant, in qua fidei suae rationem exponebant. Quod quidem 
maxime obtinuit in summis pontificibus et patriarobis ” (Du Cange). These 
letters were also called Literae Enthronisticae (Bingham, ii. 11, § 10). The 
origin of the name Synodica ” is doubtful, though Gregory appears to 
suggest a derivation. In Ejpp. ix. 147, speaking of the Synod of Chalcedon, 
venerated by aU bishops, he writes: “ Hinc est enim, ut quotiens in quatuor 
praeoipuis sedibus antistites ordinantur, synodales sibi epistolas vioissim 
mittant, in quibus se sanctum Chalcedonensem synodum cum aliis genera- 
libus synodis custodire fateantur.” Very few synodical letters of the Popes 
before Gregory’s time have been preserved, but the custom of sending suoh 
letters is at least as old as the time of Gelasius. In Gregory’s correspondence 
reference is made to the synodical letters of Cyriaous of Constantinople (vi. 
62; vii. 24, 30) and Isaac of Jerusalem (xi, 28). 
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embrace with full ciovotioii and observe with entire api)robation, 
because on them, as on a four-square stone, rises the structure 
of our holy faith; and any man, whatever be Ins life and actions, 
who does not hold to their entirety, really lies outside the build¬ 
ing of the Church, even though he seem to be a stone in it. I 
also greatly reverence the Fifth Council, in which the letter 
attributed to Ibas is condemned as Ml of error, Tiieodore is 
convicted of having fallen into impious misbelief, by dividing 
the Person of our Mediator, making two subsistences, and the 
writings of Theodoret, in which the l>elief of the blessed Cyril 
is attacked, ai'c refuted as recklesB madness. All the persons 
whom those venerable Councils reject I reject, whom they 
reverence I reverence; for as they are confirmed by universal 
consent, if any man ventures to loose those whom tlusy l)ind 
or to bind those whom they loose, ho <lustroys not them but 
liimstdf. Whoever, tlien, thinks otherwists, let him be anathema. 
But whoever holds the faith of these synods, to him be |)eace 
from Cod the Father, thnmgh flesus (Jhrist His Son, who 
liveth and riugueth with Him, (}<hI of the same Substunee, 
in tlu^ unity of t!ie Htdy Spirit, wcnld without etid. Amen/' ^ 
Such, then, was Cregory's view ut tlus conduct, (character, 
and belief of a gciotl bisliop. The following chapters will show 
how far he himself wan able to realize his ideal, and in wliat 
res|Kicts he fell short of it 

* Eiqh I, M* 
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CHAPTER II 


LIFE AND WOKE IN EOME 

In the time of John the Deacon there was in the Monastery 
St. Andrew a likeness of Gregory, depicted on a circle of str 
in an apse behind the monks’ cellarium. John, who inspec 
the portrait, has described it for ns in detail, and from Ms acco 
we are able to form some idea of the personal appearance of 
great Pope. His face, we read, was well proportioned, combir 
the length of Ms father’s and the roundness of his moth 
countenance; his beard, hke his father’s, was somewhat ta^ 
and sparse. His head was large and bald, surrounded 
dark hair hanging down below the middle of the ear; ; 
little curls bending towards the right crowned a forehead br 
and high. The eyes were of yellow-brown colour, small 
open; the eyebrows arched, long, and thin; the under-eye! 
full. The nose was aquiline, with open nostrils. The lips ^ 
red and thick, the cheeks shapely, the chin prominent and w 
formed. His complexion, swarthy and high-coloured, bees 
flushed in later life. The expression was gentle. He was 
medium height and good figure; Ms hands were beautiful, 
tapering fingers well adapted to handle the pen of a ready wri 
In the picture he was represented standing, clad in a chestr 
coloured chasuble over a dalmatic, and wearing a small paUii 
which fell over his shoulders, breast, and side. His left hi 
grasped a Book of the Gospels, Ms right was raised to m 
the sign of the cross. A square frame—not the round nim 
—surrounded Ms head, proving that the portrait was execr 
in Ms lifetime. Beneath the picture was the following dist 
of Ms own composing:— 

Ohriste, potens Domine, nostri largitor honoris, 

Indnltnm ofacium solita pietate gnberna.’’ ^ 


1 Joh. Diac. Vita iv. 84. Gregory himself speaks of “ mei molem corpo 
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Such was the iippearauco of Pop<i Cirogiiry about tbo year 
590. His health waa oxtroinoly hath The ausieritiiis his 
uionastic days had ahattoml his coustitutiou, and during tlu) 
last fourteon jmm of his life lie was never free from illness. 
He suffered friglitfully fTom indigestion, and from time to time 
he wiis entirely prostrated by attacks of slow fever. Moreover, 
he was a martyr to the gout, which appiutrs at this period to 
have been a very eonunon complaint among the upper classes 
of society, botli ccclesiaBtical and lay. Nevertheless, in spite of 
Ills constant and increasing infinnities, Gregory did not pennit 
himself any rehuiation in the discharge of his duties. From 
morning to niglit, in aickness and in health, he was always 
busy. ** He never rested/' writes his biographer Paul.^ ** He 
was ever engaged in provitling for the inten*HtH of his |HM»ple, or in 
writing some composition worthy of the Ghuredi, or in seandiing 
out the secrets of heaven hy the gmee <»f contemplation.” It 
is no wonder that this most indefatigahlti of men sinm wore 
lumself out. His frail liody was umspud to the ilemands he 
mudi^ ulsui it. Nevertheless, up to the very hist his fiery energy 
was unsuhdutHL 

In the present idmpier it is my int4miion k> give smne 
atuumni of Gregory’s life ami work witliin the walls of Home. 
I shall, ihettdore, pass over for the present his multitudinous 
and viuriial klniuri in connexion witli the goveriiinent of the 
(Jliurcli at large, the conduct of the Ijomliard War, the regulation 

froiii wlibli wii g«*lhiir th»i ba wm of full h%hli of Imly. Towards tli« imd of 
bli lifti, Itcjwiivar, lt« Isaiaaiii siwlly whmUmI anti atUauiaUsI Ihrough llltiiwi 
xL tit CMo Filii H, fimj. Tiir. *i4 ilamt Is a |diim»nt anttudwiti whltih may 
Imply tlial Clr^gory of itoiiio was a hig man, u* C Wo. (Irt^gtiry of Tourii 

vlillttl Ilk at itomt*. and tlm intt^rviow kitwoini the two 1 Irogorya (wlilidi 

tmitiitili tiowevor, Im riiganlMl m hktorbal) k thus diiHorlk-td: ** i#am Igitwr ktii 
timim Apnutolorwm liiiiitia oiiwtiwaa., ms^tia man rovonniiia iianotuii nuiii 
ifxoiipit, ciuiiat ad kiiUi Fotri t*otifttaskiiioiii Intrwliiooiw. *1 lakiru tioiit4titlt, 
pri«iitolaiti qiiimil aurgorot. InUirlm aukim, ut emt Instiido |$rofiindi»»lm«ii. 
wiorti^ii di«pim«atioiiiim adiiilrans, coniiidoraliat In iinittsitiotii lioiiiiimitt, 
unit onlin utalira briivla, tantam gratlain tawllttw profluskmi. i|emt dl« tiioi 
dHditiiun |if^r«inll4inii, «l all oratlonw surgoiw, |dimldot|ttii lit omt vtiltii ml 
impaiit : Ikarilniw, lip|ult, fwdt nos, iitiwm l|wl uom: Idpiii In |mrvb 

i|iii lit ill iiiaiiiiifi. i’liiiaien id aiiai nogitatlonl mnolun roit|ioiidori ongnoms’rot, 
l|)ita ftiiii ilinirtibiiiriibim gavktis, gratiam ijuain bantoitmi In C.lritgorlo miniliatur 
ill iiiftniia vpitwratioiiii diiitmn|« lialmrn tiot*|dt, «idi.iiiit|itii 1\iro«toiiiii Ita 
iiiibiliiAvit lit aurcAiii oi imtbwlraiti dnnarat, t|nai^ apitil iiriwfitlam wMlmn lit 
|itiiil4ir«iit iiorimri-stiir, * * 

* I*41iL lbat% lb. 
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at Constantinople, persevered in the practice of monastic 
discipline, retaining amid the splendours of the Imperial court 
the ascetic usages of the conventual life. These habits he did 
not abandon after his removal to the Palace of the Lateran. 
He surrounded himself with the most learned clerks and the 
most pious monks, and lived with them in common,^ so that 
the Eoman Church in Gregory's time resembled that Church as 
it was under the rule of the Apostles or the Church of Alexandria 
during the episcopate of St. Mark.” ^ Among the most intimate 
of his associates the biographer mentions Peter the Deacon, 
whom Gregory represented as his interlocutor in the Dialogues, 
Aemilianus the notary, who took shorthand notes of his sermons, 
Paterius the notary, who edited excerpts from his writings, 
John the Defensor, who was afterwards sent into Spain, 
Maximianus, now once more Abbat of St. Andrew’s Monastery, 
Augustine, Prior of St. Andrew’s, and Mellitus, who were both 
sent afterwards as missionaries to Britain, Marinianus, a monk 
of St. Andrew’s, who became Archbishop of Eavenna, Probus, 
who was sent to build a xenodochium at Jerusalem, and Claudius, 
afterwards Abbat of Classis, who had once taken notes of 
Gregory’s lectures on the Old Testament. In the company of 
these and others Gregory strove to realize the monastic ideal 
of perfection. He cut off all luxuries. His diet was of the 
simplest, though it seems that within limits he was a little 
fastidious in what he took. His favourite wine, for instance, 
was called '' cognidium,” a liquor flavoured with resin; and this 
he procured direct from Alexandria, since at Eome, so he 
complained, we get from the traders a drink which is called 
cognidium, but not the wine itself.” ® His personal appoint¬ 
ments were so simple as to be almost mean. He continued 
to wear his coarse monk’s dress, and even his pontifical vest¬ 
ments were of the plainest.^ Yet, in his public appearances, he 

' Compare his advice to Augustine (iS7jPp. xi. 56a, i.). 

2 Joh. Diac. Vita ii. 11,12. 

* Greg. jE5pp. vii. 37: “ Quia collatum ao viritheum non libenter bibo, praesu- 
menter cognidium requiro. . . . Nam nos hie a negotiatoribus nomen cognidii 
et non substantiam comparamus.” Cognidium is interpreted ku>vIols ohos 
= “ vinum resinatum.” 

* Joh. Biac. Vita iv. 80 describes his pallium woven of white linen with 
no marks of the needle in it, his phylacteria of thin silver hung from the neck 
by a piece of poor cloth, and his narrow belt only a thumb’s-width wide, and 
remarks that they are evidences of the monastic simplicity of Gregory’s attire. 
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threatens us incessantly from without, we are menaced by still 
greater dangers from the mutinous soldiery within/' ^ 

Again, Eome at this time was thronged to overflowing with 
indigent refugees. From almost every part of Italy multitudes 
flocked into the city, fearing the swords of the Lombards." ^ 
These unhappy fugitives were many of them completely destitute, 
and there was no one in a position to relieve their necessities save 
the Pope. The rich patrician families who had once dispensed 
their lordly charities in the halls of the Eoman palaces had 
long ago disappeared. Most of them had removed to Constanti¬ 
nople, having sold their Italian estates or presented them to the 
Eoman Church; some had died out. As things were, the Pope 
was almost the only wealthy man remaining in the city, and to 
him and the Church which he represented the destitute people 
looked for the necessaries of existence. 

To the task of providing for the famine-stricken populace, 
Gregory addressed himself with zeal. Every ecclesiastical dis¬ 
trict in Eome had its '' deaconry," or office of alms,^ which was 
under the superintendence of a deacon, and the accounts of which 
were kept by a general administrator.^ Here the poor, the aged, 
and the destitute of the several regions received food on applica¬ 
tion. Those who had no shelter were further accommodated with 
lodging in the reception-houses for strangers.® Public distribu¬ 
tions of com were also made in the convents and basilicas. The 
corn so dispensed was obtained from Sicily. A small portion 
of the supply appears to have been furnished by the Emperor, 
but the greater part was provided by the Pope from the Papal 

^ Greg. i. 3, - Paul. Diac. Vita 16. 

® For the deaconries, see Smith Diet. Ch. Ant. art. “ Diaconia.” There 
were deaconries in other places beside Rome (see Greg. v. 25; x. 8). 

^ Greg. 17: “Qnia igiturte lohannem religiosum intentionis tuae 

studio provocati mensis pauperum et exhibendae diaconiae elegimus prae- 
ponendum, ne qua tibi ex hac nasoatur amministratione dubietas, hao te 
munitione prospeximus fulciendum, constituentes ut de hoc quod ad mensas 
pauperum vel diaconiae exhibitionem percepisti sive subinde peroeperis ero- 
gandum, nuUi unquam hominum quolibet modo seu ingenio cogaris ponere 
rationem vel aliquam debeas molestiam sustinere.” 

* There were several xenodochia in Rome. Pope Symmmachus, e.g.^ 
founded or restored three (Ado. Chron. Migne, cxxiii. 106, B) and Pelagius 
II., “domum suam xenodochium fecit pauperum senum” (Dih. Pont. Vita 
Pelag. II.). Gregory’s care for the Roman xenodochia is noted by Joh. Diac. 
Vita a. 51, who also remarks that he sent the abbat Probus to found a 
xenodochium at Jerusalem (ii. 52). 
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pigments and other more delicate articles of commerce were 
offered by Mm as marks of respect to citizens of rank. Thus 
the Church came to be regarded as a source of supply for the 
whole community. 

To three thousand handmaids of Grod (whom the Greeks call 
monastriae) he gave fifteen pounds of gold for bed-furniture, 
and bestowed upon them for their daily provision eighty pounds 
annually. Of whom, writing to the royal lady Theoctista, he 
says: ‘ Their life is so noble, so given to tears and abstinence, 
that I believe that, but for them, not one of us could have 
subsisted for so many years in Eome amid the swords of the 
Lombards.' ^ 

Moreover, every day he sent out, by couriers appointed to 
the office, cooked provisions to the sick and infirm throughout 
the streets and lanes of all the city districts. To those of 
Mgher rank, who were ashamed to beg, he would send a dish 
from his own table, to be delivered at their doors as a present 
from St. Peter. And this he did before he himself sat down to 
dine. Thus not one of the faithful in Eome was without 
experience of the kindness of this Bishop, who most tenderly 
provided for the wants of all." 

So particular was Gregory in seeing that this system of 
relief was effectively carried out, and so thoroughly did he 
consider himself responsible for the welfare of his people, that 
on one occasion, when a pauper was found dead in a small back 
room of a common lodging-house, the Pope abstained from 
celebrating mass for some days, sorrowing as though he were 
the man's actual murderer.^ 

John the Deacon adds:^ There exists to this day in the 
most holy archives of the Lateran Palace, a very large paper 
volume, compiled in Gregory’s times, wherein the names of 
all persons of either sex, of all ages and professions, both at 
Eome and in the suburbs, in the neighbouring towns and even 
in the distant cities on the coast, are set down, together with 
details concerning their family names, their ages, and the pay¬ 
ments which they received." The contents of this ^ergmnde 
wlumen were examined by the diligent biographer, but 
through fear of wearying his readers, he omits to specify them 
further. Nevertheless, it would have been interesting to learn 

^ Greg. vii. 23. - Job. Diac. Vita ii. 29. ® Ibid. ii. 30. 
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he would get hereafter for giving up so entirely the riches of 
this world. It was revealed to him in the night that he should 
share a heavenly mansion with Gregory, the Eoman Pope. 
Whereat the holy man was grieved, thinking that his voluntary 
poverty would be ill rewarded if he obtained nothing more than 
one who lived amid such abundance of worldly wealth. Day 
and night, with sighs and groans, he compared his own desti¬ 
tution with Gregory's riches, until at last God said to him, in a 
dream, It is not the possession of riches, but the lust for them 
that makes a rich man; why then dost thou dare to compare 
thy poverty with the riches of Gregory ? Thou, in loving thy 
cat, and stroking it daily and giving it to no one, art more 
enamoured of wealth than he, who loves not his great riches, 
but dispenses them to all men liberally." The solitary rendered 
thanks to God for his rebuke, and ever afterwards prayed 
earnestly that he might be counted worthy to share a mansion 
with the world-despising Pope.^ 

While Gregory thus attended to the temporal welfare of his 
flock, he did not neglect their spiritual wants. We observed 
in the Pastoral how strongly he insisted on the duty of 
preaching, and with what elaboration he discussed the different 
kinds of discourse suitable for the various classes in the com¬ 
munity. He believed, with St. Paul, that it was an indispen¬ 
sable qualification of a bishop that he should be apt to teach." 
As he expresses it in one of Ids letters,^ “ Whoever comes to 
the priesthood, undertakes the office of a preacher." Hence, 
when he became Pope, he began forthwith to put his maxim 
into practice, and throughout his pontificate he looked upon 
the instruction of his people as one of the principal duties of 
his oflB.ce. To secure an opportunity for making these public 
addresses, he appointed stations.” ^ At a church designated 

^ Joh. Diao. Vita ii. 60. 

2 Greg. E'pp, i. 24; “ Praeconis quippe officiuni suscipit, quisquis ad sacer- 
dotium accedit, ut ante adventnm iudicis, qni terribiliter sequitur, ipse scilicet 
clamando gradiatnr. Sacerdos ergo si praedioationis est nescins, qnam 
clamoris vooem daturus est praeco mutus ? ” 

® “ Stationes dicuntur eoclesiae, oratoria sen quaevis loca, ubi processiones 
ecclesiasticae moram faciunt, in quibus orationes fiunt ant decantantur 
antiphonae, vel deniqne sacrum missae ministerium peragitur; ex quo 
processiones ipsas stationes passim dictas observare est ” (Du Cange). Job. 
Diac. Vita ii. 18 says: Stationes per basilicas vel beatorum martyrum 
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authentic transcript of the homilies in the archives of the 
Eoman Church.^ 

Of Gregory’s popularity as a preacher there can be no 
question. Immense crowds of every age and profession followed 
him about from church to church, and hung with breathless 
interest on his utterances.^ Not that he attracted them by 
the artifices of rhetoric. Oratory was far more cultivated by 
the Greek than by the Latin Fathers; and among the Latins 
Gregory was in this respect inferior to Augustine, and yet more 
inferior to Ambrose. His sermons were plain, popular exposi¬ 
tions of passages of Scripture, delivered in a style that was 
simple and familiar. He rarely discussed the more profound 
problems of theology. He preferred to deal with practical 
topics, and he studied to present his views with clearness and 
precision. The approach of the judgment and the duty of peni¬ 
tence were his favourite themes. Though essentially popular, 
the sermons overflow with allegory and mystical interpretations, 
and it must be confessed that the meanings thus elicited are 
often extremely far-fetched ; on the other hand, they abound in 
quotations from every part of Scripture, which are generally 
applied with great skill and felicity. Indeed, even in that age 
of Biblical students, Gregory’s mastery of the matter and 
phraseology of the Bible was remarkable, and we might with 
justice apply to him the criticism passed by Dr. Neale on a 
preacher of the twelfth century: ‘‘ He seems to quote the Bible 
because it is his own natural language, because his thoughts 
have been so accustomed to flow in Scripture channels, that 
they will run in no other; and it is sometimes difficult to 
tell, nor would he perhaps always have known himself, whether 
he was employing his own words or those of the inspired 
writings.” 

In the history of pulpit eloquence Gregory’s sermons are 
remarkable, because in them we get the first approach towards 
a systematic use of anecdote and illustration. It is certainly 
true that the preachers before his time occasionally related a 

1 iv. Via, This letter must be dated about the middle of the year 
693. The sermons were preached by Gregory during the first two years of 
his pontificate. Ewald dates the last of them May 21, 693 (see his note on 

iv. 17a). 

2 Joh. Diac. Vita ii, 19. The author of the S. Gallen Life c. 24, says that 
the Bomans used to call Gregory “ Golden Mouth ” by reason of his eloq[uence. 
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are very significant as marking the commencement of a 
revolution in the style of preaching. Gregory was the first great 
preacher who attempted, in anything like a systematic fashion, 
to introduce non-scriptural illustrations into his instructions, to 
drive home a religious truth with the help of an apposite story. 
He was the first to experiment in a method which at a later 
period was almost universally adopted. He opened the way for 
the popular orators of the Middle Ages. 

In other respects the style of the Homilies on the Gospels is 
easy, lucid, and unstudied.^ Without labouring after ornament 
and rhetorical effects, the preacher says what he has to say with 
grace and a certain natural smooth eloc[uence, to which it must 
have been pleasant to listen. He was clearly never at a loss 
for a suitable word and pointed phrase, and many of his dicta 
scattered up and down the homilies are worth remembering. 
The following have been taken at random, and are fairly repre¬ 
sentative of his manner: Be not anxious about what you 
have, but about what you are.’' ^ If we fear death before it 
comes, we shall conquer it when it comes.” ^ The very acts 
of Christ are precepts.” ^ If the work of God could be com¬ 
prehended by reason, it would be no longer wonderful, and faith 
would have no merit if reason provided proof.”® ^^To do 
penance is to bewail the evil we have done, and to do no evil to 
bewail.” ® Patience is the root and guardian of all the virtues.” ^ 
Let us look sideways, as it were, on all that is done in this 
world.” ® “ The death of the martyrs is blossoming in the faith 
of the living.” ^ The iron of the soul never gets a sharp point 
unless it be filed down by the malice of enemies.” “Joy is 
heightened by the contrast of torment, as the black background 
in a picture makes the white or red stand out more clearly.” 

As a specimen of his eloquence, we will quote a passage 
from the first of the sermons, delivered in St. Peter’s on the 

^ The Benedictine Biographer thus writes of the sermons : “ In his nihil 
mollius, nihil comptius occurrit; sed pura et casta, sine fuco, sine lenocinio 
fluit eloquentia. Ponderosa verha, graviores sententiae, quales et Scripturae 
sanctae maiestati et tanti sacerdotis dignitati convenirent; magno cum 
delectu inserta ex divinis libris testimonia, non per vim tracta sed quasi 
sponte adduct a ” {Jlita ii. 3, § 8 ). 

* JETom. m Ev. xiii. § 6. ^ Ibid. xiii. § 6 . * Ibid. xvii. § 1 . 

* Ibid. xxvi. § 1 . ® Ibid, xxxiv. § 16. ^ Ibid. xxxv. § 4. 

® Ibid, xxxvi. § 11. ® Ibid, xxxviii. § 4. 

Ibid, xxxviii. § 7. Ibid. xl. § 8 . 
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Second Sunday in Advent of the year 590. The Gospel for the 
day (Luke xxi. 25-32) naturally suggested the thought on 
which Gregory so often dwelt as the chief hope and solace of 
God’s people in those troubled times,—the thought of the 
approaching destruction of the world and the consequent 
redemption of the elect. The signs of the end were already 
manifest. The elect should be filled with joy; yet at the same 
time, they should be led to anxious thoughts and fears and 
earnest activity of life. "^Behold, my brethren, we now see 
what before we only heard of. The world is beset with evils 
which are daily new and growing greater. You see how small 
a remnant is left of the innumerable people of Eome: yet still 
each day the scourges strike us, sudden disasters bear us down, 
new calamities afflict us without warning. As in youth the 
body is vigorous, the breast is strong and sound, the neck is 
muscular, the lungs are full of breath, but in old age the body 
is bent, the neck is withered and stoops, the breast labours 
with frequent sighs, the strength fails, the speaker pants for 
breath and his words are broken—for even if there be no disease, 
the very health of an old man is only sickness—so is it with 
the world. In former years it was vigorous with youth, it was 
strong to multiply the race of men, fresh in health and rich in 
resources. But now it is weighed down by the very burden 
of its age, and is hurried on by its increasing maladies to a 
speedy dissolution. Give not your heart, then, my brethren, to 
that which, as yourselves see, cannot last. Fix in your minds 
the Apostle’s warning :( Love not the worlds neither the things that 
are in the world. If any man love the worlds the love of the 
Father is not in him.) Two days ago, my friends, by a sudden 
whirlwind, ancient trees were uprooted, houses were destroyed, 
and churches overthrown to the foundations. How many men, 
strong and healthy, were making plans that evening for the 
morrow! Yet that same night they died a sudden death, caught 
in the snares of destruction. Most dearly beloved, consider this. 
The Judge invisible moved but the breath of a little wind, raised 
but the storm of a single cloud: yet He made the earth to tremble, 
He shook the foundations of very many buildings to their fall. 
We cannot endure Him when He plagues us with a very little 
cloud; what then shall He do when He shall come Himself 
and His wrath shall blaze forth for the punishment of the 
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•wicked ? . . . Behold, as I said before, God moved the air, a-nd 
the earth trembled. Who, then, shall endure ■when Ho shall 
move the heavens ? And what can I call those terrors which wo 
see but the harbingers of the wrath to come? We ought therefore 
to consider that those tribulations differ from the final tribulation 
oven as the person of the herald differs from the power of the 
judge. Think, then, beloved, on that day with all earnestness, 
amend your lives, change your habits, resist and conquer your 
besetting sins, punish your evU. deeds with weeping. For 
hereafter you will behold the advent of the Eternal Judge more 
fearlessly in proportion as you now with fear anticipate His 
severity.” 

In addition to the Ilomilm mi the Oospnh, Gregory com¬ 
posed twenty-two others on the Prophet Ezekiel, which I 
shall have occasion to refer to later on. Eight years after they 
were delivered, (Jlrogory corrected tluise discourses (uul sent 
them to Mariuianus of Eavonna, who, it appears, was a diligent 
student and admirer of Ambrose and .\ugu8tiue. d'he P<tpo 
thought it necessary to apologize fur his work, Imt ho expressed 
the hope that the coarser food which ho providotl might bo of 
service in making Mariuianus return with greater gusto to tlio 
delicate banqxiets apnsad out in the older Pathurs.* 

While Gregory sought, by assiduous preaching, to inculcate 
on his people sound principles of morals and religion, ho was at 
the same time unceasingly watchful to eradicate error. Hence 
ho exerted himself to oppose the misguided zeal of certain 
puritans in Home, who taught that the Jewish sabbath ought 
to be observed, and that the Lord’s Day should be kept so 
strictly that oven the work of washing ought to bo suspended.® 

• Greg. *11. 16«, TIjo Hormoiw on Kisokiol woro proftohotl !n 
698 - 604 . Ooaoeraing tholr oompoultloti, thn S. (MUn Life 0. ha* a woU- 
known legend. “ Sui>or huno vlrum Del vldbiie quidam dloltur do aub iiatb iii 
famlllaria aJbam iwdiMM oolumbam, oum In praotliotum Baoohiulom fiMit 
homlllait. Oul aollloot vldonti vald« pro illo iraiua amxmu porniqiit, no, 
quandiu 1pm vlveret in oama, Id alioui Imlioarot, nu mitloot aporto umduHtlM 
Biguo olaritatlB, fama oxtoUi|foriB vldanitur humana," {8m tolow, Ohap. XL) 

• Grog. *111.8 . On the obmrvanwt ol Sunday, Grog. Tur. il. E, *, 
80 writes: “ Banotua eit hlo dim, qut In prliwiplo luoom uunditiun priinuB 
vldit, ao Dominloae roBurrootlonb toKtlM faotuH ornbuit; IdwMiuo omni lido a 
OhrUtianlH obmrvari dobet, ne flat In 00 omno opus publbuin.” llo iiayn that 
In the town ol LlmogoH mvoral poople ware kilM by lira (nun tioavon Iwcaum 
tiioy worked on this day. Several iuBtanea* are roeordod by the eanw author 
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591. or 592, ho had already roconsecinted a celobratod Arian 
church iu the Subunu, which Eicimcr had built or embellished, 
and whereiu his body had boon buried. CJregory dedicated this 
building in honour of St. Agatha of Catania; and ho has loft u.s 
a curious account of certain strange occurrences at the time of 
the ceremony, some of which, ho says, were known to the 
people generally, while the others rested on the testimony of 
the priest and guardians of the chixrch ^;— 

“There was in the Subunn a closed church which had 
fonnerly belonged to the Arians. Two years ago I determined 
to dedicate it to the Catholic Faith, and to deposit therein the 
relics of St. Sebastian and St. Agatha. And this accordi ngly 
was done. Wo came with a great multitride of poopl^OTd 
entered the church, singing praises to Almighty Cod. p^ o 
the solemn mass was being celebrated, and the poopl(j gaB!^ 'o 
crowded togc'.ther from the narrowness of the space, sqm».of 
those who were standing outside the sacrarixim suddenly^dA u 
pig running about hiitween their feet. Kacdi man felt^^p^nd 
sjK)ko of it to his neighbour. The pig made for the ddtw^an/^ 


great was the wonder excited among tliose by whom itAp^gsetll^' 
yet, though they felt it, no one couhl see it. This proffl^ wa|t ’ 
granted by tlm Divine Mercy, that all men miglit cloa^ijisjfetiio#.^ 
that the foul inhabitant was departing from the placo,®J^2r /! 

“ After the celebration of tlie Tuass, wo left the cluiSE? h^ 
on the same night there was a great noise among the flSw'S, W 
if some one were running about there. On the follow^^ii^ 
the noise increased, and suddenly there wris a terrifl(?!wi8h,-«l 


though the whole church had boon overthrown fr(ui |»^ very 
foundations. This quickly ceased, and aftorwardi^.'flle Old j 
Knomy gave no further trouble. Itut the terrible n^ m which J 
he made showed how unwilling he was to leave tli^fiaco he 
had possesswl so long. 


> Greg. Dial. HI. 80 ; Epp. Iv. 10 ; Lib. PmU. Vila Greg. T.-, Joh. Dine. 

Viki ii. SI, 82. Tha immt of Bt*. Ag&tlia» mm iti»ort©ii In the Uwiaii of the 
by (Irogory, a^eordiiig to Aldholm Dn Virguh 42* A eliurali in Ikniifi h«l 
imim alrciacly dedloatod to her by I*op Byinmmihui ; another wai dciditmted hy 
CIregory th© Second in 720, “The constant int®roour»i with Bloily cx|dftinii 
th© adoption of the Insular iidnt Into the tioinaa wowhip.’* 

® Thoic who have been in a groat crowd la a ikimw chunsh, and know 
how tho children manage to iqueoie Ihemiolvei through it, will \m able, 
perhaps, to make a shrewd gu«ii at the real eau« of the phenomenon h©r© 
roportod. 
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" A few tby« !ifl»*rwiinls, wh«H th« »ky wii.i quit« cltsar, n 
cloutl from heaven settled upon the idtar, ewveriiig it i« with 
a veil, and filling the whole chnreh with a {sorfuino «u stnujge 
and sweet, that, though the dtx>ra w«r«» o|K»ri, no oa« vuntuml 
to go in. The priest, the gaunliatis of the chureh, anil thone 
who had couK) to miuis, saw the elotui, smelt the aweetne w of 
the mysterious cHlonr, and wore uniihlu to entor. 

" On another day, when tlie himpa were hanging in thu 
ehuroh uulighled, they w'ere kindled with lire from heaven. 
Again, a few days Inter, after the eulehmtion of mans, th« 
wicristan extinguishwl the lights nnd went home, t s« relurjung 
to the church shortly afterwards, he found them Inirnijig 
brightly. He 8Up|K»s«d he had not j»roj«’ily eslingui died them, 
so this tim« he pul them out with great enre, utnl then shut up 
the churwk lint, when he ruturniHl three hours later, he found 


the lights, which ho had ♦>xlitjguished, hnrntng. And this Ustk 
U mkht know that the uhuridi luwl j«y«n»l fr»» 
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bo sent from Bruttii'; but it is doubtful %vh(slbor tlioso repairs 
were actually caniod out* Meanwhile ho was careful to see 
tliat the sorvicoa were duly performed both hero and in the rest 
of the Eoman basilicas. Ho ordered masses to bo celebrated 
over the bodies of the Apostles,” and hearing that the Church 
of St. Pancras was shamefully neglected by its presbyters, so 
that even on Sunday there was often no one in attendance to 
say mass, he gave the basilica into the charge of a congregation 
of monks, who were to arrange for a daily performance of the 
“ work of God " at “ the most holy body of the blessed Pan- 
cratius.” * Gregory, however, was not one of tlio building Popes. 
“ Other Pontiffs,” says Paul the Deacon,” “ gave themsolvos to 
building churches and adorning them with gold and silver; hut 
Gregory, whibi not entirely neglecting tliia duty, was wliolly 
engrossed in gaining sonls, and all the niontsy he coxdd lay his 
hamis upon he was anxious to dislmrsi^ and bestow xjpon tlus 
poor.” It is interxiftting t,o note, in passing, that the state of 
the aqucalucts causial (in^goiy serious anxiety, and, althoxigh be 
could do nothing himself, he made strong repnisenlntions to the 
I'rofect of Italy U) got them restored. " They art! so overlmikeil 
and negloctetl," his wroto, " that unless mortt tiare is taken they 
will shortly fall into complott! ruin."” No notice, howevtsr, 
appears to have btten taken of Uus appeal. 

On the fith of July, in the year 696, a synod was held l»y 
Gregory in the Itesiliea of St Peter.’ It consisted of twenty-throe 
bishops, all (save the Bishop of Ikvonna) from the suburbicarian 
provinces, and of thirty-five priests of titular eharcht'S. The 
deacons and tl»e rest of the Roman clergy were prosent, but they 
had no seats in the Council, ami did not sign the tlecreos. 
Various matters woro discussed, and, on the motion of Gregory, 
six resolutions wero carried. 

'J’he first decree fitrlmdo deacons to conduct the musical part 

' Orog. Epp, is. 

• Jeh. Dlfto. VUa Iv. 88 nay* In a general way: “Omni vitae *uae tempore 
slcut novas basilloae mlnime fahrloaret, (ta nlinlrum fabrioatanmi voteruni 
aarta toota oum eummo studio annuatlter reparabat.” 

» Lib. I'ml. Vita Ort-g. I.; 3oh. EHao. Vita II. SO. 

* dreg. Kpii. iv. 18. 

> Paul. Diac. VUa 18, • dreg. *il. 6. 

' dreg. Ejp. V. 67a. 1*0 this synod (Jr^ory rotors in Epp, v. OS; of. 

IJaciis ti. K. li. J: Joli, Diw. I'ifa 11. 6. 
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of the mass, with the exception of the chanting of the Gospel. 
“In the holy Eoman Church,” said Gregory, “a very repre¬ 
hensible custom has for some time existed, namely, that certain 
singers are selected for the ministry of the altar, who, beiag 
ordained deacons, devote themselves to singing, instead of to their 
proper duties of preaching and almsgiving. The result frequently 
is that while search is made for a good voice, no care is taken to 
provide that the life shall be such as harmonizes with the holy 
ministry. And so the singer enrages God by his conduct, while 
he delights the people with his accents.” It was accordingly 
ordered that the deacons should in future abstain from singing. 
The Gospel in the mass alone must be chanted by them, the 
psalms and other musical portions of the service being left to 
the subdeacons and lower clergy.^ 

The second decree referred to the personal attendants of the 
Pope. “In times of neglect a shameful custom has become 
established, namely, that lay servants should wait upon the 
Pontiffs of this See, even in the privacy of their chambers. And 
whereas the life of a bishop ought always to serve as an example 
to his disciples, the clergy generally know nothing of his private 
life, which, however, is known to his lay servants.” It was there¬ 
fore decreed “ that certain persons shall be selected from among 
the clergy or the monks to attend upon the Pontiff in his bed¬ 
chamber, so that the life of the ruler may be witnessed in all 
its privacy by men who can take example and profit from what 
they see.” 

The third ordained that the rectors of the Patrimony of the 
Church should on no pretext fix “ titles ” ^ or notices proclaiming 
ownership, on estates which they imagined to belong to the 
Church. The claims of the Church must be supported not by 
violence, but by justice. Further, any bishop who ordered such 
“ titles ” to be affixed, or neglected to punish those who affixed 
them without authorization, would do so in future at his peril. 

The fourth decree suppressed a curious Eoman custom. 
“Whereas the faithful venerate us, unworthy though we be, 
with the reverence due to the blessed Apostle Peter, we ought 

' See below, p. 276. 

- For ‘‘ tituli,’* see Greg. i. 39a, 63; v. 38. Tabulae ligneae vel 
lapideae in limite agri constitutae et nominibus possessorum ornatae fuisse 
videntur tituli ’’ (Ewald). 
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always to consider our infirmity, and to studiously decline the 
burden of this roverouco. From the lovo of the faithful tbo 
custom baa arisen of paying an undoservod honour to tlm rulers 
of this See, namely, that when their bodies are carried to the 
tomb, they are covered with dalmatics,* »md these dalmatics the 
jieople tear to shreds and divide among thomselves, reverencing 
them as something sacred. And although there aro in the city 
many coverings from the sacred bodies of the A|)08tlea and 
martyrs, men take from the bodies of sinnom these shreds which 
they store up from a feeling of deep rovereneo.” In future, 
therefore, it was enacted that no coverings should be put upon 
the bier at tlio funeral of a Pope. 

The fifth decree forbade any fees to be exacted for ordination, 
or conferring the jiallium, or for preparing tlus clmrters nslating 
thereto.^ “The Pontiil’ lays his hand upon the bishop who is 
to bo ordained, ami the minister roads the (iospel, and the 
notiiry writes out tlie lettt'r of eonfirmation, and it is j\iHt as 
wrong for the lesser ollicials to t'xact money for using their 
voice or ]ien, as it is for the Pontiff to t^xact money for laying 
on his hand.” Put llumgh no fees could bo deinamled as of 
right, a presisnt, if freely (jlfcred, might be accepted, “ h'or thti 
gift Ls not defiled by sin wlum it is not extorted by the impritper 
solicitations t»f the recipient." 

The sixth decree ordained that slaves who desired to become 
monks should pass tlirough a eourso of probation, retaining the 
ilross of laymen, before they wore atlmitted into the munher 
of the brethren. If their conduct during this probation was 
approved, tlioy should be emancijMitod fVom the sorvico of thoir 
masters, that they might undergo •' a still stricter servitude in 
the worahip of Ooti." 

‘ For this custom, mmipar** h’. 40. It wsnns that the duhnathi was 

** hi mtm Wfty iwmitiitttiHl with tliti fhititeii Ohuroh, Rttd iianiiiliirtitl 

titti iWMiiiliiir iirlviligii ut tif Ihtti Uliiimh, tiiliiiri litiitig only al hi wild 

til iimi it liy 8|miiiit For omtniihi, Fopw Hyniiiiwdinii graiitod thn 

WII41 of dftliiiation to lli« destinni of AHm {Vitfi B» Cumtr, I. a. IHI), Clri^gory in 
Hill hifiliop ftiid «§licl©iii;ioii of Ciftp 1%, tin)* Cl, Wftltifricl Btralio Ik 
ilrliitt Akrim. 21, 

® Afittiirdlng to lm|itiriil law, might Imi miwlfi (1) by a now l*c»|in to 

llw fttitl tdiirgy^ not iiuirii than twimty lioumlii of gtihl; (2) by blidm|w, 

oiiB liiitidmil iolidi for tiritlirtining and thriitt Itnndriid wdldl to ilui notariwaiid 
tilllrtirfi of tlin ficiiiworator; (g) by alarka to thn bli4ho|i who orclidm^il thotii, not 
iimrti llisiii tliii Viitiii of a ytmFn |imdut?e of the luitiyhrtt. 
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Thusi^ tlaertsea w’lTO twaiiyof llii^iii cmly ii furiiKil riiiitiriiiiu 
cif rt^gtilalioiia mmh by mi Iti.^ own iiiii!itirii}% in 

iiirly yiiirn of Iuh TIio rof^riti tln^ lipi 

hold, for hiwl l»ooii uiitlorl^»ikrii iiii!iio4i~i!-dy 

iioeossion, tlio of litiili Inol br-rii fMrhnlilrii 114 r#* 

lloroovor, in llio liogiiiiisiig of Im |*oiilifiiiito, iSro^ory ! 

iilioliHliod III li*io4 oiHi illf%dliii4iilo iimiiivo of niju; 

l>y llio itoiiniii olorgy, iiiiiiioly, l!io jai4 for liiirntl in t 
ioariilod grcitimL^ of foyo, lniwmoi; 

rogiiliir mummr ih%m^ nf liio t*uj,i«y iintl giifn in ||| 

tlio firroo of hm\ 

I jmi mnr to Iho o^niiuiiiilion nf firi^gory*.^ ro|iiiloil rpfc 
of ili« iltiiiittii liinrgy, tt Iniii iilr*^iidy iiolipnil itirkipiiii 
liow’ iiiiicitiiia (trogory wim to |iroviilo fo? Ilm miirt. iM^tforiiiii.! 
of tliii ciflioiia of tlio C!itiiroli* mid in jMirlirtiliir l».»r l!io rpiint 
tHdidiriiiioii of l!io lli»ly Ettolnirwl. lio hinr^tdf %%*im iirr 
loititid, it miotiii, to any iiiiim ntory d^y, iiiitl it \nm tii.^ w 
timl nil iiin olorgy nliimld in lliw iiiiii.ii!n liin iitumj 

li'ii itiiido i^rovinioii for dmly 111 tliw ilitirplitii 

St* l*olor, Hi» Emil, mid M. Emirw; iitpl lio mi 

of liin iiiliiiititiit to ibivido|4ng llio dwtiJ'im^^ of i.lio Etirlmii 

Ilo>iitjpi4 iliiit* hit introiliiord oorlmis tiinfitliriilipirii itiio 
Itoiiiiiii liturgy, lunkiiig nl loii^l two iili«riitioii*i td rntriiilitrii 
iitijioriiifioo, TIm;iO roforiiin it h my imw lo iMiiiii 

ill tloliiil. 

Tli«t iiilijitri tif Cfrogofy*!^ liltirgiriil wtnk m itiv«4%*p4 in 
iiiiirh dilTioiilly iiml iimmriiiiiily, mid llin %i«wi iniitsi nf il 

ItiiMliiig iiiilliorilipi iiiti mddoly m lliil tl m iiiijw#i 

III fiiil foritnrd miy jtidgiiioiil nUiiil it wiilioui giPiii tii«j|iiii 
Tlio i'ririir*dion of Mgr. I Hioliniiiii, Itowiiyrr, nwiii h% *liow 
onurtlHivoly ihiil tlm lUilotil of llio tuumaUim 1 

itol no grit-iil l«mti goiioimtlf r< 

cliwiiiiw will Im duly iiolott iit llio .w|i|p|.. Hul fir 

iug with lliii voiod Ilf llio HiirriifiiPUtiitiiiiii f Jf»?gorititii: 

Il mill hrt hmi to ntnlo idomiy mhai rlwiigc# «rrir 
ttiitdo tiy Clntgtiry in llm tiliirify imd itm rrrr!..u4d4! iLii'iiif 
Oiiiilitt/rlPil. 

* i:i*y %lii iis, 

* Hi . Ill, l%m li f .1 
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The changes in the Liturgy, then, wore three in number, 
t) First, to the prayer " Hancigitur ” in the Canon of the Mass, 
0 added the words, “ diesq[uo nostros in tua pace diaponas, 
tquo ah acterna dainnationo nos eripi, ot in eloctoram tuorum 
iboiis grege numerari.” ^ Q>) Secondly, ho ortiored the Pater 
Foster to ho recited at the end of the Canon, immediately 
efore the fraction of the broad.® Before his time the fraction 
dlowod at once on the conclusion of the Canon, and the Ix)rd’s 
'ray(>r was, in all probability, said after the fraction. Gregory 
uis transferred the lord’s Prayer from its old place to the end 
f the Canon, and the reason which ho gives for doing so is 
foresting. " Wo say the Lord’s Prayer,” he writes, “ imme- 
iatoly after the Canon, because it was the custom of the 
■postlos to say this very prayer alone at the consecration of 
10 Host; and it seemed to mo very incongruous that wo should 
ly over the Oblation the Canon (lomixwed by a sesholastic, and 
muld not say over Ilia Body and Blooil tho prayer composed 
y our Kedoemor Himself.” (r) Thinlly, he ordt'red that the 
dleluia should bo chanted, after tho Gitidual, at other times 
asides tho season of Kaster-tide, to whinh its use in tho Koman 
Intreh had hitluirto Iwon confined.® 

Again, in matters of ceremonial connected with the mass, 
irogory instituted two riiforms. (tf) He forbade tho subdeacons 
) wear chasubles when they proceeded to tho altar for the 
slebration ‘‘; («) and ho forbade the deacons to perfonn any 
uwicMil i>ortion of the service, with tho single exception of tho 
ranting of tho Gospel.® 


' IM. PmL ViUt (heg. T .; Bawlii IT. K. li. 1; Joh. Dlafl. Vila ll 17. 

• Or^. 3Spp. i*. 20; Job. Dlac. il. 20. Gregory H*y»: “Orattonom 
oroinlcwn Idclroo mo* |»oi»t proeom clfntinufi, quia nww aptwtolorum lult, ut 
1 Ipwun solom rmxlo oratltmem oblationin hoHUiua oonmiarent, et voldu 
ilhl inoonve»l«itw vtaum ut i»r«com quarn hcIioImUou* oom|>o*UMnit tiupor 
)]ationem dicterttmun «t ipHSin tradiUomm queen rodomptor nonter oomponuU 
iper •ia« oorpos et mmgalnoin non dloeremus. Bed et Dominion omtb apud 
T$mm sb omni populo dleltor, apud no* vero a «olo »acordota.*' It look* a« 
iougb Gregory believed that tbo AiHwtoIie Liturgy know of no other formula 
lan the Pater Neater (Duobeane OrigitwM du (luU* CMHm p. 184). Yot 
le paiwage may mean that the ApoaUe* only ooiweerated at tld* prayer, i.r. 
m flonBeoration wa» not flnlabed until it wa« ladd. 

* Greg, Xpp. 1*. Job. Diao. 11. M. 

• Grog. Kpp, lx. iW; Job. Diao. II. 80. 

* Grt)g. Rpp, V. 57«. 
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TIhiso ilm innovatJaiifi iirii ilit^ i»iily tlmi mu 
attribittol to Urogiiry in wiili tin* llmmm Iiii. 

Wti ii'itiy atiil, lunvovor. tliat willi Iiift iitittii 

a cnisiuin wliit’h in liiivt.! iit llw Uti 

Oliuriiii libnit till* Iwgiiiiuiig of llie miiiiirj. lluil, iiiiiiii4y, m 
iilteniiiU! ohiiiitliig by Urn nini ilin |wi.-i|4r nf ilw ** K 

ilimto iit tlm i»f llio iii 

I lilt it rnaniiB tinliknly thut wini Mrigiiiiilly iiilrttiiinM*: 

(In^gury ; IW wo giithor from n nitum nf l!m Cniiiiril nf Vii 
tliiit tho Kyrio \\m ^miig at tiPiiio m oiirly an ^ 

Hiifim uf tho iilii»viPiiioiiiipiti!4 tiniigr’i ^ llnuio rolttliii; 
tli« Alloliiiii* tho Kyrit^ iho rulor Knnip-r, iiii4 tlm vi,iiiiiii 
of i4iiliilt5iicoiin---iiro iilUolinl ti* by Ctri’gpry Iniiiiiolf in n | 
%iiik]i tin wr«*lit in byH to Jotni, litn}iti|» nf Hyniriiiio.'^ Il 
{iimrn tliiit oorliiiti immum ist Hnnly wrro oiitiittii 

tiir iivorylliitig llomiiit* luol tmiiipliiitiml llnil llio iiiiintiiliiiij 
i{Ut!iiiioii liiMl Imiiii riH'iiittl from lli«t nf ilio iliitro 

iiiiii tJioy ** lt«iw' run llm 

lioltl thii I'lymiiiiim i.fimrrii i« rlin-k, m-lioii Iw ilitin gorn 
of liin Wiiy til isiulitio lior Tiiono t#ri^ 

iiiHioiiViniml to iimiwtir in Im lollr^r !« Hi! urgitifi 

lliii tirni |4m'o, that ovim ^wliiii %%'a'i iml, in furl 

anno iliiil iho-miruHloiioiliioi iwoii lw»rrntt'o4 fmiii l!io I 

wiia ovoti yt?i no mo-ion fur mvh iiliifin. Fur 

riiii lioiilil tliiil ihoi'hiirrb t4 in In 

Hoi! f Voi* if iliin i*r iiiiy »*lliwr iliiirr'li Inin iinyi 
tliitl k i*mui^ I iini |»ro|ifiiro4 l« ri*|.iy ii. llnil iiiiiii itii 
is II. foil! wiio no jirkion liiiiinolf on tiis fOin<«"rn»rily llntl }|o lli 
iotirit In loiini wliiii m gootl froiti ttin tiibniorw/* litti, in 
|.iliiri% tirognry iloiiii4 iiiiiriglil tioii ilinr« uny t 
in iliw iillogiiiion. Noini of ilm iiiiiotsittniis I**s'r*»‘iir4 i 
€mi»Umiimplih Tim itiiirti fpffjtioiil *4 !ii« Allf^ 

iiititliiHttim^ioli iilwnililio i*tili*li?iiron rn|irt*i«*iili'-4 l-tii ji iip 
of aildolll lb»lltllll rtlrtlollin I m llm nllp-^r r.nrp ihrin III i 

4iffiiriiiirii.!i W’twnoii ilio lUiniiiii iitol i^ 
Tiiiii lli« Fitlor Noilnr in llio .Kin4. \%iot r^ninl by iiH 
il Itniiiw by ilio jirir^l iiloito. TIp^ liyisr ui 

Kiil wiii not i.|li4 rirjij^imiivriy. btil by all llw^ 


* ilr^. it., #1, 


* 11 |.' 4 * 
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th(i Christe eleison not boing said at all In apito of hia 
somewhat elaborate dofonco, however, it appears as if Gregory 
was not entirely successful in rebutting the charges ttl tlu'. 
Sicilian liomaniats. 

'I’lie undoubted Orogenian innovations, then, (leaving aside 
the regulations concerning the singing of deacons, and the vest¬ 
ments of subdeacons), amount to this—that ho ordered the 
Alleluia after tire Gradual to bo more frequently chanted tlian 
heretofore, and that ho introduced two modifications into the 
Canon, inserting some words into the prayer “Hanc igitur,” 
and altering the place of the Pater Noster. What wo have now 
to inquire is, whother Gregory did anything more than this. 
Wei-o hi.s liturgical changu.s confmod to the above three points 
Or are wo justified in imputing to him a work of far greater 
magnitude—nothing le.ss than a complete ruvisiim of the entire 
lalmgy i 

Now, (injgory’s biographer, John the Deacon, writing in the 
lust half of the ninth century, makes the following Htatement- • 
that (frugory muhsrtook a revision of the Hac.ramuntary called 
after Pope (tehisius (tJelasianum Codieem); that in tluj course 
{if this work he eflectod certain changes in the arraugetnoiit, 
omithHl a goo«l dual, and adtlod a little of his own; ami finally 
that, for the convonionco of the celebrant, ho brought together 
into a single btK»k the various jawtions of the sorvioo, which 
Iwfore his time wore dktributod over sovonil vohuniis.* On the 
authority of this stetomont, it has liitherto been generally 
Wievtsl that Gregory f<mnd in use in the lloman Church the 
long and eomplicatod Hacrameutarium Gelasianum, and further 
that ho abbreviated ami otherwise simplified this mass-book, 
producing a revised e<Ution, with which his own mune has boc.omo 
associated, and which represents the Isisis and groundwork 
of the modem Homan Mis-ml. Or, to put the same thing 
briefly, it is 8«ud that Gio Gregorian Bacmmentaiy is the work 
of I’o|«» Gregory lumself. 

'I’his theory, however, rests for supiKirt almost entirely tm 
the evidence of Jolui the Dencain, who not only flourished 
nearly three Imndrod yearn after Gregory’s time, hut was, uuiru- 

• Joli. Fite H. 17: *' fted «t Oelaulftnum (StHlietim tlu islwianim 

utilainnllH, umlls iiubtrnlionH, tisucn eonvertens, ooiuiullti vero tiin»!rtttllitjioiiii, 
|iro t'VwigeUtJit loctlonibus In unlus libri volunilnt! fottrotsvit,'' 
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mBT, a writt^r wlio hat! littlii regiml far teaiir 

Had the above-mentioned statiiiiieiii btiini ttlviiiieed by mi 
(iregciry'a eontemporariea, or !iy ii eiirofiil iiiillwir likii Hetli 
Ibiitl the Doaeon, it would nertwririly biivo b-atii of very 
value. But little winglit ean Im titliiflint t«» llio foitinour 
Jiihii, unleaa it oaii be altown to lie tnirrulwiriilt^ti by n 
rredible witiiea.^ea, or at lea.^t by llw iiitoriiiil iivitioiieii of 
(iregorianuiii itaelt l4*i ua aee wbellier itiiy fUitili iiililiilt 
support m fortlieoming. 

Fimt, nil taiiua^rns i!ie evitleiirr^ of wriiif.ra earlier lliitii Ji 
III (lie firat lialf of the riiiilli reiiliiry Wnliifrid i 

thill tiregory mvisiHl ilie liliirgy» amt iit onler 

iiiiiaiei mid eonseerations.^ Agiiiii, at 1101110 h^lifiaui 

and 7 tll Poim lliidrian the Finii ntuii l*y in t'liii 



» it ii4, tnm. 
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silence is that not one of these writers had heard of Gregory’s 
work on the Sacramentary, that there had been no revision 
of the Sacramentary by Gregory at all. The assertion of John 
the Deacon is based upon a mere tradition, which became cur¬ 
rent apparently in the course of the eighth century, and which 
was known to Walafrid Strabo. As representing a fact of 
history, however, this tradition and John’s restatement of it 
appear to be worth absolutely nothing. In the face of the 
consentient silence of all authorities, we cannot for a moment 
believe the story. 

The external evidence, then, fails entirely to bear out the 
testimony of the ninth-century biographer. It remains to show 
that the internal evidence of the Gregorian mass-book is equally 
conclusive against him. As has been stated above, a copy of 
the Sacramentary, which tradition ascribed to Gregory, was 
sent to Charlemagne by Hadrian the First between the years 
784 and 791. To this book, shortly after its arrival in Gaul, a 
supplement was added, which about trebled its bulk, and indeed 
made it considerably longer than the Gelasianum itself. At 
first the supplement was kept separate from the original work, 
a preface being interposed between the two parts; but by 
degrees portions of the supplement were inserted for convenience 
into the text, so that by the end of the tenth century the two 
halves became fused into one whole, which supplies the prayers 
of the present Eoman Missal. Nevertheless, the distinction 
between the original and additional matter was never quite 
obliterated, and it is still possible to indicate approximately the 
scope and contents of the primitive book. 

Of this Gregorian Sacramentary Duchesne gives thefoUowmg 
account ^:—'' It is an essentially stational sacramentary, to be 
used only on festivals and days of solemn assembly. It makes 
no provision for Sundays and ordinary days, still less for piivate 
solemnities, such as marriages and funerals; nor again for 
special necessities such as we find in complete books, namely, 
masses in time of war, pestilence, tempests, and other visitations, 
or for the sick, for sinners, for travellers, etc. We do not even 
find in it the formularies connected with the mlatio virginum 
and the reconciliation of penitents. We must therefore be 
careful not to take the Gregorian Sacramentary for other 

^ Buchesue Origines p. 123. 
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than it is, or to expect of it what it does not contain. It 
is the Pope’s book, and contains the prayers that the Pope 
had to use at those ceremonies over which he nsnally 
presided.” 

Such being the character of the mass-book, what are we to 
say of its date ? Is it possible that it could have been compiled 
at the close of the sixth century, and by Gregory ? Duchesne 
has no hesitation in replying in the negative. ''It certainly 
contains a number of prayers which were in use in the time 
of St. Gregory, and indeed long before him. But the author of 
the supplements added in France had, even in his day, remarked 
that St. Gregory could not have mentioned his own festival; 
and he also notes, as later additions, the masses for the Nativity 
and the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, and those for certain 
days of Lent. He has further denoted by an obelus whatever 
he considered to be an interpolation. Indeed, besides the mass 
of St. Gregory himself, we must reject those for the four festivals 
of the Blessed Virgin, not only those for her Nativity and 
Assumption, but even those for the Purification and the An¬ 
nunciation, and the festival of the Exaltation of the Cross, these 
holy days not having been introduced into Eome till during 
the course of the seventh century. With regard to Lent, the 
stations of the Thursdays are not older than Gregory II. 
(715-731), whereas the stations of Ash Wednesday and the 
following days, up to the First Sunday in Lent, are more 
ancient, but at the same time, still later than St. Gregory, 
Another addition is evident in the station of January 1, given 
as " ad St. Mariam ad Martyres,” since this church, that is, the 
Pantheon, was not consecrated for Christian worship until the 
time of Pope Boniface IV. (608-615). Its dedication is indicated 
on May 13, so that here again we have a festival posterior to St. 
Gregory. The same applies to the dedication of St. Nicomede 
on June 1, this church having been consecrated under Boniface 
V, (619-625). The Churches of St. Adrian, St. Andrew near the 
Lateran, St. Lucy, St. George, St. Theodore, and St. Apollinaris, 
mentioned as stational churches, are the three first of the time 
of Honorius (625-638), the others probably later. Finally, the 
festival of Pope St. Leo, indicated on June 28, is the anni¬ 
versary, not of his death, but of the translation of his relics 
under Sergius (687-701).” From all this Duchesne draws 
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the following conclusion: “Wo should do well to regard the 
Gregorian Sacratnentary as corresponding to the state of the 
Koman Liturgy iit the time of Pope Hadrian. It would he 
more natural to avoid all ambiguity and to call it the Hacra- 
inentary of Hadrian.” 

It appeals, then, that neither the external nor tho internal 
evidenco gives any support to tho statomont made by John, and 
under those cireumstancos wo ai'© surely justified in dismissing 
this statomont as legendary. I will briefly sum up my con¬ 
clusions respecting Gregory’s liturgical work in tho following 
manner: Without doubt Gregory introduced five reforms in 
connexion with tho Liturgy. They wore tho chanting of tho 
Alleluia outside of Kastor-tido; tho addition to tho “Hanc igitur”; 
the insortion of tho I’ator Nostor at the oiul of tho (Janon; 
tho prohibition of the wearing of chasubles by subdoacons; 
and tho restriction of singing by doaeons to the c.hanting of tho 
Gospel. Ikmiiles tho.so acknowlcdgeil changes, Gnjgory may 
possibly have been responsible for some other minor alterations, 
but of this we have no proof. A general revision of tho Littngy, 
however, and a c.ompilation of a new Haeranumtary, wa.H never 
undertaken or (airrietl out by him. Tho legi'ud of such a 
revision did not spring up until more than a century aftor his 
(loath; and the ekbomte reproduction of this logond as truthful 
history is only mot with at tho close of tho ninth century. As 
for tho Grogorianum, it is a “ Pojio’s book ” of tho time of 
Hadrian tho First. 

Closely connected with this (piestion of Gregory's relation to 
tho Gregorian Hacmmentfiry is tlio ecpially obseure and difficult 
(luestion of his relation to Gnsgoriun musit', Kcclesiastical 
tradition, os is well known, ascribes to Gregory three achieve¬ 
ments in connexion with tlie development of Church music. 
These are—• 

(1) The compilation of an Antiphonary, or book containing 
tho musical portions of the mass; 

(2) the revision and rearrangement of tlie system of Church 
music; 

(fi) tho foundation of the famous Homan Schola Gantorum. 

It is now generally believed bymusual experts that Gn'gory 
hiul nothing whatever to do either with tho comjiilatiou of the 
Antipheuary or with tho invention or revival of tho “ cimtus 
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planus/* Moreover, it is certain that lie was not the founder 
of the E;Onian singing-school, although it is not improbable that 
he interested himself in its endowment and extension. I will 
say a few words, however, on each of these points in order. 

(1) First, as to the Antiphonary. The evidence for the 
Gregorian compilation is briefly as follows. In the first half of 
the eighth century, Egbert of York saw in Borne the Anti¬ 
phonary as well as the Sacramentary attributed to Gregory, and 
asserts that both books were brought to England by Augustine.^ 
In the first half of the ninth century, Walafrid Strabo writes: 

Tradition has it that the blessed Gregory, besides reordering 
the masses and consecrations, did also arrange the music of the 
Church in practically the same most beautiful form which it 
still preserves, as moreover is expressly stated in the beginning 
of the Antiphonary.” ^ A little later, about the year 850, Leo 
the Fourth wrote a letter to rebuke a certain Abbat Honoratus 
for not appreciating the Gregorian music and liturgy, and in 
this respect difiering, not only from the Koman See but from 
almost the whole of the Western Church, and indeed from all 
who in the Latin tongue offer praise to the Eternal King.” Leo 
adds that Gregory with the greatest pains had invented the 
chant, that'' by artificially modulated sound ” he might draw to 
the Church not only ecclesiastics but also the uncultivated ; and 
the abbat is threatened with excommunication if he persists in 
neglecting the teaching of Gregory in the matter of music and 
the liturgy.^ Lastly, John the biographer informs us that, 

^ S. Egbert. De Instit. Cathoh Dialogics xvi. §§ 1, 2. 

2 De Behus Eccles, 22. Of. c. 25: Ordinem autem cantilenae diurnis, seu 
nocturnis horis dicendae beatus Gregorius plenaria creditur ordinatione 
distribuisse, sicut et supra de Sacramentorum diximus libro; cum multi ante 
siye post eum oratiouea, antiphonas vel responsoria composuerunt.” 

® Mon. Germ. Sist, Ej^. v. p. 603 (Hirsob-Gereuth): “ Bes una valde 
incredibilis auribus nostris insonuit; . . . id est cum dulcedinem Gregoriani 
oarminis, cum sua, guam in ecclesia tradicione canendi legendigue ordinavit et 
tradidit, intantum perosam habeatis, ut in omnibus in buiusmodi rations non 
tantum ab bao proxima sede, sed et ab omni pene occidentali ecclesia, et 
prorsus ab omnibus, q.ui Latinis vocibus laudem aeterno regi oonferunt et sonos 
canoros persolvunt, dissentiatis . . . Qui plane sanctissimus papa Gregorius 
. . . sonum iam dictum, quern in ecclesia vel ubique canimus, musicis artibus 
opera plurima ad exoitandos vel commovendos intentius bumanos fecerit 
animos, ita, ut non tantum eoolesiasticos sed etiam rudes et duros animos 
artificiosae modulationis sonitu ad ecclesias convocaret . . , Idoirco sub ex- 
communicationis interpositione praecipimus, ut nequaquam aliter, quam et 
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following the example of Solomon tho Wise, and " on account 
of tho compunction evoked by sweet music,” Gregory, with groat 
trouble, compiled an Antiphonary, " a cento of chants,” an 
authentic copy of which was still extant in Eomo in his own 
time.'^ 

Now, the above evidence proves that about tho middle of tlio 
ninth century there existed a uniform body of chant which was 
in practically universal use throughout the Western Church, 
and further, that this body of chant, together with tho book in 
which it was contained, was connoctod by tradition with tho 
name of Gregory tho Groat. But how far is this tradition 
susceptible of proof? Is there any evidence, beyond tho 
more tradition, which will justify John's assc^rtion that tho 
Antiphonary was tho work of Gregory ? 

To this cj^uostion wo can only reply that tho weight of evidence 
makes against the truth of tho tradition. For, to begin with, 
there is not tho slightest roforenco to tho Antiphonary in any of 
Gregory’s own writings, nor in his ejiitaph, nor in tho bio¬ 
graphies of tho monk of Whitby or of I’aul the Deacon, nor in 
tho notice in the J/Un'r PontifmliH. Isidure and Bede, moreover, 
who wtnn both of them intorestoil in mnsic, say nothing what- 
ever on the subject in their allusioas to Gregory. Again, the 
decree of 595 relating to tlio singing deacons, and Gregory’s 
caustic lunguago concerning those professional singers, "who 
enrage God, while they delight tho people with their accents,” 
indicate a certain Indifference to music rather than the enthu¬ 
siasm of a musical export. And lastly, it has boon satisfactorily 
proved that tho so-called Gregorian Antiphonary, while agreeing 
with the calendar and Liturgy in use at Eomo at tho l>ogiiming 
of tlio eighth century, does not correspond at all with that, of 
Gregory’s time. In fact, the compilation of tho Antiphonary 
has boon anto-duted by more than a hundred years. It un¬ 
doubtedly Mongs, not to tho sixth, but to tho eighth century; 
and if tho epithet "Gregorian ” has any resd imiiort at all, it must, 
refer to Gregory the Second (715-731) or, as is more probable, 

Mttsiotuti papft Oregortu* trutlldit ot ne« tenerou*, ia modulaOonw <st lootlonn 

ill ©eeliiiiin |iiiragiitii| virlliui perpilm txoalfttiii ofc deeMitofclH.** Tltin 

liitlar ii diitficl by Illrsek^Ourftuth, 8S4. 

* lak BIao* Fito !L 0; ** la donio I'kimliil, more 

Salomotibi prci|»iiir musloft® aompuaollaaeai Aafci|ili«iwiriutii mU'^ 

tciatai imrikiriim titudioitltilmiia aimi* aliliter eoaiplkvit/* 
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to Gregory the Third (731-741), who may be supposed to have 
collected and edited the melodies, many of which themselves 
can scarcely have been composed before the close of the seventh 
century. We may, therefore, with confidence abandon the 
tradition that Gregory the Great had anything to do with the 
compilation of the Antiphonary. It is as mythical as the later 
fable that he wrote the work at the dictation of an angel in the 
Oratory of the Holy Cross in the Lateran. 

(2) In the second place, we may ask—Can Gregory be held 
responsible for any change at all in the system of Church music ? 
So technical a question can only be dealt with properly by those 
who are by training qualified to speak on matters musical. 
Among these, however, the latest opinion is that the old 
ecclesiastical tradition of a rule of four Greek modes imposed 
upon the Church by St. Ambrose, and of a great revision and 
introduction of four new modes by Gregory, can no longer 
with any show of probability be maintained. Thus, for 
instance. Professor H. E. Wooldridge summarily disposes of 
the old belief in the following words ^'That the hymns 
composed by St. Ambrose are the earliest specimens of Christian 
composition known to exist is undoubted, but that they can 
liave constituted an imposed rule, or any part of such a rule, 
is most improbable, for it is clear that the scales employed 
in these compositions are nothing more than the scales of the 
Graeco-Eoman citharodi, and that the hymns conform in all 
respects to the current classical practice; moreover, the story of 
the Gregorian revision and the adoption of the plagal forms of 
the supposed original four modes, is now contradicted by the 
recently discovered fact that the Christian music as exhibited 
in the Antiphonary continued upon the old classical basis, with¬ 
out any change of importance, certainly until the end of the 
seventh century, or nearly a hundred years after the time of St. 
Gregory.” If, then, the opinion of authorities like Professor 
Wooldridge and M. Gevaert may be trusted, the Cantus Gre- 
gorianus is not of the age of Gregory, and no new system was 
introduced or invented by that Pope. The terms Gregorianus,” 
“ Ambrosianus Cantus,” probably mean nothing more than the 
style of singing according to the respective uses of Eome and of 
Milan. 

^ Oxfm'd Histm-y of Music vol. i. p. 26. 
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The Ilomati cant\iB was early introduced into France and 
Germany, but it rapidly became corrupted. ,Tobn the Deacon, 
who manifests a very hearty contempt for transmuntane singing/ 
tells UB that Charlemagne, in conse(j[uence,Bent two ul' his clergy 
to be instructed in liomo, who afterwards, on their return, 
endeavoured to restore the chant to its original purity. As this 
measure, however, was found to he insuflicient, Pope Hadrian, 
at a later time, sent two cantors of the Itoman Church to com¬ 
plete the work of reform. Their efforts were most successful 
in the city of Metss, and John informs us that ^*in proportion as 
the Eomati chant surpiLSsed that of Met55, so the chant of Metz 
surpassed that of the other schools of the Frencli.’* In Britain 
also the Homan style of singing was uasiduously oultivattKi** 
But the system spread by Putta, James the Deacon, and tf ohn 
the arch-chantor of St, l*ctoi'’s, though doubtless the system 
practised at the period in the singing-st^Iiool at Home, can have 
been connected only in name with Pope Gregory the First. 

(3) I^istly, Gregory is credited by his biographer with btung 
the founder of the Homan Schola (Janiorum. In speaking of 
the Autiphonarium, or’Uamto of chants/* tlohn says that U regory, 
to pt^rpeXuate his work, ** founded a scho(d of singers, endowed 
it with some estates, and built for it two habitations, one umler 
the steps of the Basilica of 8t, 'Peter tlie A|KJStle, the other 
under tlm liouses of the Lateiun Palace/' Gregory himself in 
Ilia intervals of leisure was acoiiitomed to give ingtruction in 
tills scliool, and in the ninth century the faithful used to gaze 
with reverence on certain memorials of his work tliere~thti 
couch on which he reedined when he led the singing, the whip 
with which he menaced the choir-boys, and the <)riginal Anti- 
plioniury that he used. So Jolm/ But in tliis case again we 
are bound to ask—Are we justified in attimhing any impcirtiiiice 
to his statement ? (Jr Iiave wt^ lun*e once more a nintli-century 
tradition, to which the inaccurate Deacon has given the colonr 

* JiiU. DlfMt. FIOilL T : ** Alpltm «lqaklt»m eiirpm, vchiiuh luarum taalirulii 

altiiioa® iMjwfcrepiJtiliii., inodulatbnk dultindinem propria nmi ritmUtint, 

quitt bibuli gutfcurli biyrl»m ftrito, dam infteiionlbui nl rtparouwlauibiw 
mitiiii iiititur tiier© imntIkriMii, astamll qiimlMn friforti, quiiil pkaiitra par 
griidti« coiifuw® rlglda« vmm Imimbt slmjim iiudloufcluin ttiilniiw, 

inalmir© debiiiimfc, iiittiperwola iimgls m ob^lrcpuda aaiifciirbftt.*’ 

® ItuL ii. II, 10. im. lb 8; Buadife i/. M. ll CO; tv. C. 1% nir. 

* Jiilt. llbil. Viiti IL 0. 
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of historical fact ? Now, so far as concwrna the ftmndiUiaa of the 
school, John is eorlainly in urror, TIus Scliola Cantorata, or, 
as it was formerly called, tho Orphanotropluutn, was in cxistonee 
long beforo tho time of (Irogory, its foundation Iwing variously 
aacribod to ?oi>o Hilarus and I’ojHi Hylvoslor. Had, then, 
(irogory any connexion at all with tho institution Though it 
is by no inoajis {?ortain, it is just ixjssiblo that h« had. When ho 
proldbitod tho higher clergy from singing the musical |»rtions of 
the mass, ho »«ay have fotnul it ndvisabUi to take some stops to 
supply a dorieiency of singers which might otherwise have Imon 
tho rostdt of his regulation. In this case, there is no ohjoction 
to supjxwing that lie provided sojuo leiditional end«>wmont for 
the existing ehoir-schmil, and lasrhaps als»» etuiStrueled for it a 
new residence, l^ueh an hyjKithesi.s would, at any rate, explain 
how tho tradition MinlHsUed in Jt»hn originaletl It must be 
romombertid, however, that outside of this traditioji there h 
on ovidenct) tliat Gregory t«K>k any interest in the school. I 
may atld that Martene's conjecture,* that in Gregory's time 
tho Schola included, hesides choir-hoys, sulsleai ons and other 
inferi«>r ministers, is nieioly an infermtee from the decree 
of GUfi. 

Tnulition has not hism content to aserilsv to tiregory 
extt'n.sive i-eforms in tho littngy and music of the Church; 
it has also attributed to him tho authorship of certain hymns.* 
Eight of these have l«»en printial by the Bwiuslictinea in their 
Mtlition of Gregory's Works. Tho most notable of thuni is the 
familiar " Blest Creator of the light," The nnttaining seven 
are: *' I'rimo iHermn omnium "; " Nocte snrgentes vigihuuna 
omnes"; *'Kccii iiim noetts tennalur ninbm"; "t'larum dmms 
ieiunii ’*; " Audi benigne Conditer "; ** Magno salutis gaudio "; 
and *' Ite* Cbriste, Factor omoinw.” Tho Gregorian atuhorsldp 
of tle si! com pt.sitions, however, cannot l>o mainlained. As M. 
Gevaert suyt: "Tout 1« monde suit »iuii la lilurgiw bicalo d« 
Ibune n'admcttait pa.s cette cutegorie de chants, ni an VI'sikde, 
id iHiaucoup plus tiuil." ® 

Although Go^gory contributed but little to the litn^y, and 

* Ut Ant. KWl. itil If. V, IS. 

^ timm kpmm ** i«f#iil, iii 

tiinitulsl »fii4 pi mllkmt ilf« iiitl irigdiir/* f tl I#aliar fr»- 

llitt ** Wmk»f ** ** im Hfiiiiitti,** 

^ I*, A. fl-ii ii-lteifii Mimgifim |t, li# 
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nothing at all to tho sacred music and poetry ol' the Homan 
(Jhurch, there is yet one respect in which ho greatly inilueticcd 
tho religious life of tho city. IIo used tho whole weight of his 
unrivalled authority to oncourago popuhvr veneration for the 
relics of tho saints. This superstition had boon steadily on tho 
increase over since tho fourth century, owing partly to tho semi- 
paganism that still so widely prevailed, and partly to tho direct 
encouragement it received from great Church loadora, such as 
Basil and Chrysostom in tho East, and Ambrose and Augustine 
in the West. In tho sixth century tho practice of collooting 
and venerating relics had assumed startling dimensions. In Gaul 
especially tho devotion to thorn was astonishing, and from tho 
writings of Gregory of Tours alone a long and, curious list of 
these highly esteemed objects might be compiloti. Here amongst 
the rest we find mentioned tho holy speai-, the crown of thorns 
which kept miraculously green, tho pillar of the scourging,' 
and tho seamless coat which was enclosed in a chest in a vc'ry 
secret crypt of a basilica in a place called (ialathea.'"' lltsre also 
we road of rtdics of Bt. Andrew proaerveil at Neuvy, near Tours ; 
blood of Kt. Stephen in an altar at Bordeaux; some drops of 
sea-water which had fallen from tho robes of tho proto-martyr 
when ho was soon in a vision after succouring a ship in distress ■*; 
a shoe of the martyr Kpipodius®; and many othoifl. Moixsovor, 
tho indefinite multiplication of these relics litui been already 
provided for by a very simple expedient. It was taught and 
l)eUoved tliat the miraculous powers of tho saint might bo 
manifested not only through his actual relies, but also through 
objects which had been associated therewith, such ris dust 
from his tomb, oil from the lamps which burnt before it, and 
rap of cloth (brandm) which had been phused on the 
sarcophagus. These objects, as well as tho original relics, 
were deposited in reliquaries (aanetiiaria) and preserved in 
churches, either underneath or within tho alter; sometimes 
they were borne in solemn procession®; occasionally they 
were worn by private individuals about their persons.’ In 

' Orog. Tuf. Mirac. i. 7. • im. i, 8, 

• lUd. i. 81. ‘ lUd. 1. 84. 

^ Ortg. Tur. Jh Clkr. (Jmpm, 04. 

Grig. Tm. MwL ill. m ; vi. m. 

^ Or«g. DiuL i. 2; Qmg. Tm» MkL Fmm, viil, 14 ; Jl/triic. I. II4. C«m|mrii 
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the sixth century they were regarded as necessary for the 
consecration of churches, and frequently, in the case of old 
churches which had not been dedicated in this way, the omission 
was supplied. The belief in the power of relics to work 
miracles, whether for the succour of those who venerated them 
or for the punishment of those who treated them disrespectfully, 
was universal. And this led to their being treated by some 
as a profitable article of commerce: genuine relics were hawked 
about for sale, and when the supply failed, spurious ones were 
unblushingly manufactured.^ 

This cultus, as I have said, Gregory did everything in his 
power to stimulate.' He was eager for the acquisition of relics. 
It is said that he himself brought to Home an arm of St. 
Andrew and the head of St. Luke; certainly he ordered the 
tunic of St. John to be sent thither from Sicily for deposition 
under the altar of St. John Lateran.^ John the Deacon remarks 
that in his time two vestments lay under this altar, and he 
identifies the one with the small sleeves as the relic brought 
by Gregory: the other, he conjectures, was the dalmatic of St. 
Paschasius.^ Among other important relics in Eome in 
Gregory’s time were the gridiron of St. Lawrence,^ a portion 
of the wood of the Holy Cross,^ and various relics of St. John the 
Baptist.® A nail from the cross of St. Peter is said to have 
been sent by Gregory to a recluse named Secundinus. The 
chains of St. Paul, together with those of St. Peter, were 
preserved with great veneration, and it is worth noting that 
the latter are mentioned for the first time in Gregory’s 

the dictum of Alcuin: ** Melius est in corde sanctorum imitari exempla q^uam 
in sacculis portare ossa.” 

^ Aug. De Ojp. Monach. 36; Greg. iv. 80; Greg. Tur. Hist, Franc, ix. 6. 

® Fpjp. iii. 3. 2 Joh. Diac. Vita iii. 67-69. Epp. iii. 33. 

- ® Epp. ix. 228. (For the wood of the true cross in the East, see 
Theophylact Hist. v. 16.) 

® The Benedictine editors of the Letters cite Bipamontius Hist. EccUs. 
Medial, lih. viii. pp. 522, 623: “ Theodelindae Langobard. reginae Gregorius 
. . . concessit augustissimas reliqLuias , . . quas inter visuntur ipsius 
Baptistae reliquiae, liquidus in ampulla cruor, cineres cremate corpore, et cum 
dente modicum quid e calvaria . . . sunt demum linteamenta quae martyrum 
sanguinem ebibere et ossium fragmina . , . haec omnia quo pluris apud 
omnem posteritatem aestimarentur, ac ne solita reliquiarum adulteria suspecta 
quis habere posset, acoessit ipsius Gregorii manu confectus index harum 
reliquiarum, in quo Langobardiois litteris exsoripta et signata omnia con- 
tinentur.” 
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corrosi>ouclouco.^ Those chains of tho I’rinco of the Apostles 
were Gregory’s favourite relic, and ho was accustomed to send 
to his friends fragments filed from them enclosed in a cross 
or a key of Ht. Peter’s sepulchre.^ Thus in 603 ho wroto to 
his friend Eulogius, who suil’orod from weak oyes ®“ I have 
sent you a little cross, iir which is inserted a gift of the chains 
of tho Apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, who love yon well. last 
this he continually applied to your eyes, for many miracles have 
been often wrought by this same gift.” A key, containing 
similar fdings, was forwarded by Gregory to Thooctista, sister of 
the Emperor, and to enhance tho value of the pi-osont, ho relates 
tho following story:—A certain Lombard, who fotind it by ebanco 
during tho sack of a city, caring nothing for tho sacred filings, 
dared to cut tho golden case with his knife. rmme<liatcly after¬ 
wards he was seized by an evil spirit, and compelled to draw his 
knife across his tliroat. The death of the man so terrilUsl his 
comrades that m> one would venture to lift tho key from the 
ground, until a pious ('atholiir uiumul Mimulf e.ame forward and 
picked it up. After which King Authari sent it hack to Ihnue, 
idong with another key of gold, and an account of the strange 
miracle that Inul Ihhui wrouglit.* 

By far tho most cluirished relies in Home, however, woin the 
IhkUos of the martyred Aimstlea, St. Peter and St. Paul. It was 
on tlioso that tho Homans pridtxl therasolvos; it was to worship 
before these that vast multitudes of pilgrims came ftrom every 
land to “the threshold of tho Apostles." Wo may imagine, 
then, Gregory’s amazement and indignation, when in Cl)4 lie 
received a letter from the Empress Gonstantina, rocpiosting him 
to send to her tho head or some other part of tho body of St. 
I’aul, to dejmsit in tho now church which slio was building, 
within the pnscincts of her palace, in honour of that Apostle. 
Such a request, of course, it was impossible to grant, and 
Gregory was obliged to refuse point-blank to comply with tho 
Kmiu-e.ss’s wishes. The letter in which he explains the roMons 
of his rcsfusal is of the greatest ijitorost, throwing, as it does, a 
flood of light on tho relic-cultus at this time prevalent.® 

' Some aurioua sterio* nbout 8t. Puter's ohsInH are found In tho Legmula 
Aurm, on tho Ftsaitt of 8t. Peter ikd Vineulft. 

“ %i. 1. ao. 2i», aO; Hi. »8, 47; Iv, a7, SO; v,4d, 40: vi. 0, 08; vii. aO, aO; 
viu, S8 ; ix. aas, aay. 

» md. xiii, J6. ‘ im. vii. 38, • mi. iv. ao. 
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As I should gladly receive from you any orders to which 
I might render prompt obedience, and so increase your favour 
towards me, I feel the greater sorrow because you req[uire of me 
what I cannot and dare not do. The bodies of the Apostles St. 
Peter and St. Paul are glorified in their churches by such 
miracles and awful prodigies, that no one can approach those 
churches even for prayer without great fear. Indeed, when my 
predecessor, of blessed memory, wished to change the silver 
covering which was over the most sacred body of the blessed 
Apostle Peter,^ though at a distance of nearly fifteen feet from 
it, there appeared to him a most alarming portent. Nay, I 
myself wished to make a similar improvement near the most 
sacred body of St. Paul the Apostle,^ and for this purpose it 
was necessary to make somewhat deep excavations close to his 
tomb. Here the guardian of the place discovered some bones, 
which, however, did not touch the tomb; but as he ventured to 
take them up and move them to another spot, certain portents 
of evil appeared, and he died suddenly. 

"Besides this, my predecessor of holy memory wished also 
to make some improvements where the body of St. Lawrence 
the Martyr lay. As no one knew exactly where the venerable 
body had been placed, they dug in search of it, and in their 
ignorance they unexpectedly opened his sarcophagus. The 
monks and sacristans^ who were working there, and who 
saw the martyr's body—though they did not for a moment 
venture to touch it—all died within ten days, so that no one 
who saw the body of that just man survived.^ 

" I have further to inform my Most Serene Lady that when 
the Eomans give relics of the saints they do not venture to 
touch any part of the body ®; but a cloth is enclosed in a box, 
which is then placed near the saints' most sacred bodies. This 
is afterwards taken up and deposited in the church which is to 
be dedicated, and the miracles wrought by it are as great as if 

^ Life. Pont V. Pelagii II .: “ Investivit corpus beati Petri apostoU tabulis 
argenteis deauxatis.” 

* We bear nothing of these improvements in any of the Lives.” 

® Mansionarii. See below, p. 862; and Dial. i. 6; iii. 24, 26. 

* For the beUef that it was dangerous to meddle with the bodies of saints, 
compare Greg. Tur. Mi/rac, i. 43, 44; and Gesta Dagoherti i. 2. 

* This, in view of the frequent donations of relics, can scarcely be believed. 
But see Ewald’s note in loc. 
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the very bodies of the saints had been brought there. Whence 
it came to pass that in the time of Pope Leo, of blessed memory, 
when certain Greeks doubted the efficacy of such relics, the 
Pontiff, according to the tradition handed down by our ancestors, 
took a pair of scissors and cut the cloth, and as he cut it blood 
flowed out.^ In the regions about Eome, and, indeed, through¬ 
out the West, it is considered quite intolerable and sacrilegious 
for any one even to wish to touch the bodies of the saints; and 
if he ventures to touch them, it is certain that his temerity 
will by no means remain unpunished. Por this reason we are 
extremely surprised at the assertion of the Greeks that they are 
in the habit of moving the bones of saints, and we can scarcely 
believe it.^ For certain Greek monks came here two years ago, 
and in the dead of night dug up some bodies which were lying 
in a field near the Church of St. Paul: they buried the bones 
again, intending to carry them off when they left Kome. But 

' In the eighth century the miracle was told of Gregory himself. The S, 
GalUn Life c. 21 says; “ Est et altera vetus quoque relatio viri Dei istius 
famae, in qua quidam diountur e partihus Komamvenisse occidentalibus, missi 
a domino suo ut exinde sibi reliquias sanctorum aliquas adferrent. Quos vir 
Domini Gregorius gratanter excipiens diebus quibus ibi manserunt indesi- 
nenter missas agendo eis sanctas diversorum Dei martyrum reliquias conse- 
cravit, sicut illic mos est facere. Atque eas singulis imponendo buxis pannis 
partim dividens sigillo suo signavit, eosque remeare ad suum fecit dominum. 
Qui cum r ever si in via more humano quiescere quodam coepissent loco, 
occurrit ei animo qui primus fuit iUorum stulte egisse, eo quod non con- 
sideravit quid suo domino esset allaturus. Fractis ergo sigillorum inpres- 
sionibus, nihil inibi invenit habere, nisi ut viles admodum pannorum sectiones, 
Sicque ad Dei virum reversi dixerunt; si tales ad dominum suum venissent. 
plus se morte damnatos quam ulla gratia exceptos. . . . Quod ipse patienter 
ferens, iterum excepit eosque fecit esse in eoclesia cum populo pariter ad 
missam. Quern . . . Deum hortatus est deprecari ostendere suorum an 
verae essent sanctorum reliquiae martyrum quas illis donavit legatis. Gum 
autem esset oratum ad omnibus, tulit ipse cultellum quern sibi iussit donare 
et unum e pannis pungendo secavit, ex quo confestim sanguis secto 
cucurrit. Itaque dixit ad eos: * nesoitis quod in (sanctificatione corporis et 
sanguinis Christ!, cum supra sancta eius altaria ei in libamen ob sanctifL- 
cationem illorum offerebantur reliquiarum, sanguis sanctorum quibus 
adsignata est semper illos intravit pannos utique tinctos?* Qui cum haeo 
viderunt et audierunt, satis constemati, cum omnibus admirabantur quae 
viderunt et audierunt.” Compare Paul. Diac. Vita 24; Job. Diac. Vita ii. 42. 

* Had Gregory, then, never heard how Constantine had brought to 
Constantinople the bodies of SS. Andrew, Luke, and Timothy ? (Hieron. Contra 
Vigilant, 5 ; Prooop. De Aed. i. 4.) Surely he must have been acquainted with 
the history of the Church of the Holy Apostles at Byzantium. And what of 
his own alleged transportation of the relics of SS. Andrew and Luke ? 
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couaideraiion of lliis question will bring tliis cluiptcr cm Gregory’s 
life and work in Eome to a conclusion. 

Now, the panegyrical John, inaccunite hero as everywhere 
else, endeavours to eddbit Gregory in the light of a mag¬ 
nanimous patron of the arts and sciencos, and he sketches a 
])icture of the Tapal coxirt such as might almost have been 
drawn of that of some humanistic Pontiff of Eenaissance. In 
Gregory’s time,” he says, ‘‘Wisdom, as it were, visibly ljuilt 
herself a temple in Eome, and the seven arts, like seven 
CHilumns of most precious stones, supported the vestibule of 
the Apostolic See. None of those who attended on the Pope, 
from tile least to the greatest, showed the sliglitest trace of 
liarbarism either in speech or attire, but jnire Latinity and the 
use of the anciont toga and trabea preserved the manner of 
the life of Latium in the palace of the Ijatin Pope.”^ In 
this remarkable description the l^apal circle is represeiitrHl 
as distinguisluHl by a tmltured classicul conservatism. The 
lilieral arts—grammar, rhetoric., <lialectic, and the rest—are said 
to have been caicouraged, and tlu^ ohl classical models carefully 
imiiat(‘,d. And in bis predihu5tion for choice Latinity, this Pontiff 
of tlu^ sixth century is portrayed as outrivalHng his fifteenth- 
century Huccijssurs. Buch a pieture of classical elegance and 
refinement in an age of almost universal barbarism is too 
startling to be passed over without more critical examination, 
and we are bound to inquire whether the outline is oomotly 
dmwn, and whether the colouring is true. 

Now, Gregory of Tours, who was himBolf a cotitemporary of 
his namesake of Home, in the preface to his Jlidort/f makes a 

* Joh. I>ia©. Viia li. IB, 14: **Tu«a rerum Bapiontla ItomaegibI 
vkiblllkir qtiodammodo fabrlcabat, KtipkanpUaibuH artlbus, voluti oolumnk 
*iobill«»imorum tofciaom liipiclum, mjclk afcrium futeklmt. Nullui 

peutlflai faiimlftnfcium, a mlnlmo uiK|ue ad maximum, barbarum quodllbet in 
wirmon© vol babltu rraiiftirebat, Miid togafca, aulritaia mor®, swu tmbtiata 
Latiiiltei «ttum hi ipno I^tlali palatk» ttlngubuiter obtiii^bat, Iltiflci- 

ruiiranfc ibl dbermrum arfeluin atudia, <it qui v®l iancdlmonk vel prudeaka 
ftirki carebiit, urn Ipitui ludblo aubibfeandl 00 mm pentllla® fldutdaia non 
ImiHibafc. Ar«e8»ebimfcur pontlfio^ibm profuwdii ootniilllk prudentei ¥iri, quoii 
porbibul, potliw qimm poieuto; et pauper® pbilosophla lutrliwacnw quid 
pofcliiii aut potli»lmiim In unoquoque n©goko niiquiindum puiaratur art!- 
Iltdoaii wrgutnentafciunlbui railonablUter Inqulrente, dlwa inertia, quiws mode 
m d© mpicntibus pari «arte ulokcltur, pra© cubieull forlbuii dy«pitmbilii 
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into Latin.^ The groat classical libraries seem to have been 
either closed or destroyed. The scanty collections -which were 
being gradually formed in the Lateran and some of the churches 
wore miserably defective even in works connected with theology. 
For instance, not a single copy of the -writings of St. Ironaeus,'-* 
or of the acts and canons of the Second General Council of Con¬ 
stantinople,® was to be found in Home. Even the Ads of tM Saints 
were not discoverable in the libraries of the Church, Hence, 
when Eulogius of Alexandria requested Gregory to send him a 
copy of Tha Acts of all the Martyrs, compiled by Eusebius, 
Gregory replied that he had never heard of the work. “ For 
besides what is contained about the acts of the holy martyrs in 
the books of the same Eusebius, I am not aware of any collec¬ 
tions in the archives of the Roman Church, or in the libraries 
of the city, unless it bo a small collection contained in a single 
volume. We have, indeed, the names of almost all the mar-tyrs, 
with their passions assigned to particular days, collected in one 
volume, and on eac.h of those days wo celebrate mass in their 
honour. Yet the volume does not say who each martyr was, or 
how ho suffered; only the name together with the place and day 
of martyrdom is recorded.” *■ 

To represent this stagnant, already mediaeval city as a 
temple of wisdom and palace of the arts is obviously ridiculous.® 
If Gt&gorfs Ijotters tell us anything at all, they show us plainly 
that classicism in Rome was utterly extinguished; that litera¬ 
ture, art, and culture were dead and buried; that the only liberal 
study which survived was that which concerned the deve¬ 
lopment of the doctrine and traditions of the Church. Tliat 

> Qreg. Epp. I. 28; vH. 27; x. 14, 21. For a oaHe of fotgory, soo 
xi. 66. 

• im. xl. 40. ’ IMd. vH. 81. 

* Ibid. vlii. 28. So Fope OelaHiuN torbado the legonda of RaintN to 
ho road in ohurohes, became they wore *0 eoldora autbontlo. On the Iwaring 
of Gregory’* letter on the quontion of the ori^n of the Roman Martyrology, 
800 the Bejiediofiwe Life Hi. 12, |§ 7,8. 

‘ Baronlua ad an. 680 two letter*, one from Pope Agatho to the 
Rmi>6rora at Gon*tantInople, the other from bUbop* amtembled in Oounoll at 
Borne, both of whioh apeak of the utter decay of culture in Borne, by reaaoji 
of the oonstant warfare ’artth the l»rbarlans. Wo have every reaaon to think 
that a aimilar oame produced a aimilar effeot in Gregory'a time. In none 
of Gregory’* letters is there any mention of any profotwor or of any school of 
learning. 
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Ih'iii'dicf. Move, after rolatin" how that saiut was sent to Rome 
to acquire a libeml education, (iregory coutiuucs thus: “Birt 
when he saw that many of the atudonts rushed headlong into 
vice, he withdrew from the world he had just entered, lost, in 
ai’({uiring worldly knowledge, he might also fall down the same 
torrilie precipice. Despising, therefore, the study of letters, ho 
desired only to idt^aso God by a holy life. Accordingly, ho 
departed from Rome, skilfully ignorant and wisely unlearned." ‘ 
The concluding aontcnco certainly does not prove that Gregory 
discountenanced secular studios, but it could scarcely have 
been uttercid by one who was entlmsiastic in their defence, nor 
even by one who (like the pseudo-Gregory just quoted) taught 
jiublicly that disinclination for learning v'as a temptation of 
the devil. If, however, there still remains a doubt tis to his 
mind on this question, the famous letter to Dosiderius bishop 
of Vienne, ought to sc't it at lust. 

This Dosiderius wa.H onti of the few men of culture left 
in Gaid, ami one, moniovor, who took a kisen and pnictical 
interest in the promotion of o<lueation. He oven vontm’ed 
to give lectures himself on grammar and to reiui the poets to 
the young imm <tf his (cathedral town. The report of these 
<leijig^ came at length to Romo, filling Gregory with amazement 
and oven horror. "A r«iK)rt has reached me," he wrote to 
Dusidorius,® “a report which I cannot mention without a hlush, 
that you are lecturing on profane literature to certain friends; 
whereat I am fllletl with such grief and vehement disgust that 
my former opinion of you has been turned to mourning and 
sorrow. For the same mouth cannot sing the praises of Jupiter 
and the praises of (Jlrriat, Consider yourself how offeusive, 
how abominable a thing it is for a bishop to recite versos which 
are imflt to bo nsdted even by a religious layman. . . . If, 
henjaftor, it shall bo clearly ostablishotl that the information 
I roceived was false, ami that you lire nob applying yourself to 
the idle vanities of secular literature, I shall render thanks to 
(!od, who has not iillowod your heart to he iwllutotl by the 
blasphemous praises of unsjmkable men.” 

* CIrDg, Dmi, II 'Prolog,: CL 

Miff. PmL III. Cl: “Cum IIIln g»ptiintlbu«) Wiowmdum tint, ufc mpitiritiua, 
rtuiti flwii, iiultmm napteiitliin §t t&pleiitem Iki iitultitiam 

dlintMit.,** Tills lust i« m mi of I Cor. 1. 

* Clrt^g. -Kpih tl *ii. 
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It is impossible to explain away language such as tliis. 
Even John the Deacon, who did his best to make Gregory 
appear the most enlightened of Popes, was forced to recognize 
that the sentiments here expressed were unfavourable to secular 
studies. Indeed, he even tells us that “ Gregory forbade all 
bishops to read pagan literature ” *—a statement, it is true, which 
is probably only an inaccurate inference from the letter to 
Desiderius, but which, nevertheless, correctly indicates the 
direction in which Gregory’s influence was exerted. In the 
opinion of the greatest of the Popes it was unseemly even for 
laymen to devote themselves to the humane sciences; for 
bishops to do so was a grave scandal. From this conclusion 
there seems to be no escape. 

In Gregory’s defence, however, there are, perhaps, a few 
considerations which shotdd in fairness be brought forward. In 
the first place—if this, indeed, is any excuse—his language may 
be paralleled from the writings of other men of letters, both in 
his own time and later. Thus Gregory of Tours, when referring 
to Jerome’s punishment for reading Cicero and Virgil, writes: 
“We ought therefore to write and speak only such things as 
may edify the Church of God, and with a holy instruction may 
render fruitful in the knowledge of the perfect faith minds 
which have hitherto been uncultivated. We must not record 
deceitful fables, we must not follow a philosophy which is at 
enmity with God, lest by the judgment of God we fall into the 
condemnation of eternal death.” ^ Alciun, again, in the eighth 
century, is reported to have said to his pupils: “ The sacred 
poets are sufficient for you, and there is no reason why you 
should be polluted with the impure eloquence of Virgil.”® 
And Lancfranc, who led the revival of learning in the eleventh 
century, wrote in answer to a friend: “ You have sent me for 
solution some questions on secular literature, but it is imbecom- 
ing for a bishop to be occupied with such studies. Formerly I 
spent the days of my youth in these things, but when I under¬ 
took the pastoral office I determined to renounce them.” ^ If 

^ Joh. Diac. Vita iii. 33: Omnes omnino pontifioos a lootione librorum 
gentilium Gregorius inbibebat.” 

- Greg, Tur. Mwac, Prooem. 

* Mabillon AA, SS. Ord, S. Bemd, v. p. 156. 

* lUd. saec, iii. Partil. Praef. iv. § 42, p. xxvii. 
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Groffory thought wrongly, wo must at leant admit that ho did 
so in good comi)any. 

Again, Gregory’s attitude is laigoly accjounted for liy his con¬ 
viction that the ond of tho world was clono at haiul.^ “ As firmly 
as tho octogonarian boliovus tliat his lifo is drawing to its close, 
so limily did Grogory boliovo that tlio world was near its ond.” 
Tho desolation of I taly by tho Lombards, the ravages of tho 
tomhio inijiuiutria, tho convulsions of nature, the dis- 
oiganization of society, —all seemed to him to bo but prognosti¬ 
cations of tho approach of tho llnal crisis. Tho future had 
dwindled to a span. What folly, then, to spend tho precious 
moments in poring ovor tho literature of a dissolute paganism I 
What madness to linger in tho thought of tho classic past, 
when tho footstep of tho avenger was even now sounding at 
tho gates! Prayer and ponitenco and study of the Scriptures 
seemed to Gregory to bo tho only litting occupation for 
leisured Ghristiams in those last days. 

Again, it is not unlikely tliat Gri^gory had good reason for 
believing that the old literature exorcised an unhealthy inlluonco 
on tho minds of sixth-century students.** It was scarcely 
jRiHsiblo for a scholar of this time to stuily the classics in tho 
miKlern spirit of detachment, admiring their literary qualities, 
witlumt being affected by tho sontimonts which they oxpressod. 
And thoi-e was douhtloss a real danger tliat those pagan senti¬ 
ments, clothed in such |>orfecfc literary form, might take root 
in the minds of susceptible Christian readers. If, then, a 
pliilosopher like Plato could banish from his ideal Itopublic 
oven tho masterpieces of Greek iKietry, wo can scarcely blame 
a Christian moralist for discounUtnancing tho study of such 
authors as Horace, Ovid, and Martial. Moreover, it must not 
be forgotten that, even in the sixtli cmitnry, paganism was 
hanlly dtsul. In many of Llie country districts tho old deities 
were still worslupiHsd; and even where this was not tho case, 
men nevertheless reganletl them, not yet as myths, us more 
cnsalioHs of the pcMitic imagination, but us rtuil existences, as 
demons, spirits of evil, who were still capable of iierverting 

* For tlregory’M UttUof, son JHut, v, 41; Horn, in Ko. 1.8; Iv.‘J; EpiK ili. 
S», m; iv. aa, 44; v. 44 ; vU. ao; lx. IMS. 3!$a; xl. 87. 

’ The inlUienrai of liUimturo on the ima^Irintlrtn is utrikiuKly 

uxiiretiind l»y Cn'isiiiu. Vutlat. xiv. IS. 800 Ihu eoinsuuutary of liiimuUH, in he. 

Vol. t. U 
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those who in any way paid them homage. If this belief be 
taken into account, we shall no longer find much difficultj 
in comprehending the tone of Gregory’s letter to Desiderius 
It was, indeed, scarcely proper that a bishop should preach God 
in his cathedral, and recite poems in praise of demons in his 
lecture-room. ''The same mouth cannot sing the praises oi 
Jupiter and the praises of Christ.” 

It seems, then, that while we cannot acquit Gregory of the 
charge of being hostile to secular learning, there are yet reasons 
which may lead us to mitigate our condemnation. At any ratCj 
his hostility was not inspired by mere barbarous dislike oi 
knowledge as such. Tor theological learning at least he had a 
profound respect. "In the priest’s vestments,” he writes,^ 
'' gold is prominent, to show that he ought to shine forth con¬ 
spicuously in understanding and wisdom.” "We ought by 
reading to acquire within ourselves a measure of God’s Spirit^ 
which, if need arise, we may hereafter manifest by suffering,” ^ 
In more than one of his letters he impresses on his clergy the 
duty of studying the Scriptures and the Fathers, and his eccle¬ 
siastical appointments were often determined by the qualifica¬ 
tions of the candidates in this regard. His own theological 
attainments were considerable. His knowledge of Scripture 
was profound, as also was his knowledge of the writings ol 
Augustine. He unsparingly devoted time and thought to the 
exposition and development of dogma, and he " contributed 
more than any one person that can be named to fix the form 
and tone of mediaeval religious thought.” Nevertheless, in 
consequence of his repudiation of classical literature, Gregory 
came to be regarded comparatively early as the very type of a 
Vandal and a Goth. Thus in the twelfth century John ol 
Salisbury declares that "this most holy doctor Gregory, whc 
watered and inebriated the whole Church with the honied 
showers of his preaching,” not only banished from his court 
the study of astrology {mathesm), but also, "according tc 
the tradition handed down by our ancestors,” committed to the 
flames the contents of the libraries on the Palatine and the 

^ Greg. Epp, i, 24. 

2 Ibid. ii. 50. Compare Mor. i. 46: “Nulla est scientia, si utilitaten: 
pietatis non habet, quia dum bona cognita exsequi negligit, sese ad iudioimr 
arotius stringit. Et valde inutilis est pietas, si scientiae disoretione caret, 
quia dum nulla hanc scientia illuminat, quomodo misereatur ignorat." 
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Capitol, in order to ensure the exclusive study of the Scriptures.^ 
A yet later tradition adds that the Pope showed special 
animosity against the works of Cicero and Livy, causing all 
copies he could get hold of to be burnt or suppressed. These 
stories, however, we may confidently reject. Gregory, it is 
true, was no lover of classical literature ; but there is no evi¬ 
dence that he desired to suppress it altogether. And even had 
he possessed the wish to do so, he would scarcely have had the 
power. The libraries were not the property of the Pope, but of 
the Emperor, and we cannot believe that the latter would have 
sanctioned their destruction. Moreover, had Gregory really dis¬ 
tinguished himself by such an act of vandalism, it is scarcely 
possible that even so unblushing a panegyrist as John the 
Deacon could have held him up to admiration as a patron of 
the humanities. It appears, therefore, that the libellous tradi¬ 
tion became current some time after the ninth century, but, 
whether early or late, it is almost certainly without foundation. 

Similar arguments may be advanced against another legend 
put into circulation by an ignorant Dominican friar of Orvieto 
in the fourteenth century,^ to the effect that Gregory mutilated 
the statues of Eome. It was also said that he destroyed ancient 
buildings. Platina, in the fifteenth century, repeats these 
charges, but unhesitatingly rejects them ®We ought not to 
suffer Gregory to be censured by a few ignorant men, as if the 
ancient stately buildings were demolished by his order, upon 
this pretence which they make for him, lest strangers coming 
out of devotion to Eome should less regard the consecrated 
places and spend all their gaze upon triumphal arches and 
monuments of antiquity. No reproach can justly be fastened 
on this great Bishop, especially considering that he was a native 
of the city, and one to whom, next after God, his country was 
most dear, even above his life.” Again, respecting the statues, 
he says: Some tell us that (Pope) Sabinian was, at the insti¬ 
gation of some Eomans, thus highly incensed against Gregory, 
because he had mutilated and thrown down the statues of the 
ancients which had been set up throughout the city; but this 
is a charge as dissonant from truth as that of his demolishing 

^ Joh. Salisb. Polycrat. ii. 26; viii. 19. 

® Leonis Urbevetani Chromcon. 

* See Platina Lives of Gregory and Sahmian. 
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the old fabrics, concerning which we have spoken in his life 
and considering the anticLuity of these statues, and the casual¬ 
ties which might befall them, and the designs which men’s 
covetousness or animosity might have upon them, it is fairlj 
probable that they might be mangled or lost, without Gregory’s 
being at all concerned therein.” With the opinion of this 
fifteenth-century biographer, the judgment of modern historians 
is in complete accord. 

In conclusion, it remains to show how far Gregory’s con 
tempt for secular culture and literature is reflected in the styh 
and composition of his own writings. 

How, in the dedicatory letter prefixed to the Magiu 
Morcdia there occurs a celebrated passage which has a bearinj 
on this question.^ “In looking through this work,” he writes 
“ do not expect to find the foliage of eloquence, for by the sacres 
Oracles commentators are expressly debarred from the frivoliti 
of barren wordiness, in that it is forbidden to plant a grove il 
the temple of God. Besides, we all know that whenever th 
stalks of corn are too luxuriant in leaves, the ears are deficien 
in grain. It is for this reason that I have disdained to observe 
the rules of composition which the teachers of secular learninj 
recommend. As this very letter shows, I do not attempt t 
avoid the collision of words called ‘ metacism,’ ® or the obscurit; 
of barbarians. I do not care to observe the position, force, 0 
government of prepositions, for I think it absolutely intolerabl 
to fetter the words of the Divine Oracle by the rules of Donatm 
Hor have these rules been observed by the translators of an; 
authorized version of the Holy Scriptures.” 

After such an exordium we should naturally expect to fin 
that Gregory’s prose style was scarcely more cultivated tha 
that of his namesake of Tours. The latter writer was also ver 
sensible of his literary deficiencies. “I ask pardon of m 
readers,” he writes, “if I shall have violated in letters or i 
syllables the rules of grammar, with which I am not the 
roughly acquainted.” ® And again, “ I ask the indulgence of m 
readers, for I have not been trained in the study of grammar < 

* Greg. Epp. v. 68a, § 5. 

“ Metacism is either the collision of ms, or the letter m at the end of a wo: 
followed by a vowel at the beginning of the next. See Du Cange in voo. 

’ Greg. Tur. JTisf. Franc. Proleg. 
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iTistructod in Iho polite litoraturo of secular authors.” ^ In the 
case of this Bishop of Tours there is certainly good reason for 
such apology. His Latinity is exceedingly corrupt. As ho so 
fnuikly confesses, ho is constantly transgressing the rules of 
grammar, both with regard to the genders of words and the use 
of propositions. The accusative absolute is frequently used 
for the ablative; the force of particular conjunctions is often 
lost or changed from the cla-ssical use. Ho is unsound on his 
moods aiul tenses. His stylo is utterly unpolished, rough, and 
often obscure. And hi.s narrative of events is extremely con¬ 
fused and ill-arranged. 

Those who look to find similar grammatical chaos in the 
writings of the Roman Gregory will lie agreeably disappointed. 
His stylo, it is true, has lieeu alfoctod by the prevailing bar¬ 
barism. He modelled himself on Augustine, but ho was no less 
inferior to Augustine than his contemporary Fortuuatus was to 
Ausonius. The construction of hi.s aontences is often clumsy 
and involved. The natural order of words is frequently tam¬ 
pered with, ciortainly without any advantage in euphony or 
force. 'I'he worths themselvea are Bometimos unclassical, or 
used in an untdassical sense or with unclassical constructions 
But in admitting all this wo have said the worst that can be 
said. Gregory’s style is simple and unartificial, but still idio¬ 
matic and generally grammatical. Ho expresses his moaning 
with cloaniess and point Often his language is dignified and 
impressive; sometimes, in moments of passion or oxcito- 
inoul^ it rises oven to eloquence. Sound sense and good 
feeling mu the characteristics of his writings. His allusion to 
the rules of Honatus, then, must not be inteiqirotod quite 
literally. It represents nothing more than a general protest 
against that jiedantic grammati(’.al criticism which was affected 
by the " philosophizing rhetoricians" of the Gallic schools. 
And we may indeed be Uiankful that Gregory was content to 
forego the pamdo of learning for the sake of explaining his 
views in a style and language which practical men could 
understand and appreciate, 

Onigory’s letters, morn than eight hundred in number, are 
of inestimable value for the history of this period. In thorn wo 
find contemjKirary life jMjrtrayed with lucidity and faithfulness. 

* Tar. Vlim Pair. IL; of, Gkr. PtmL ; Mirac. IL 4, 
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THK I'ATItIMONY OB' ST. TKTKE. THE DlAWaUKfi ‘ 

One of fcho most aurpriaiii" of Grogory’a qxmlitias is liis rcmark- 
ablo power of absorbiu” liimsolf in the most (livorp;enti iutorosts 
and concorna, and of a<;tinf' at the same time dilVisront parts, 
which in a sini'Io individual seem usually to bo iiuiompatiblo. 
Ilia characttir, simple though it is in some rt!.m)ucts, is novortho- 
1 ( 58 H many-siihsd, and ho puts ftirth his energies in many diverse 
<lirections. IiuUhuI, the facility with which ho paasos from one 
Hphtiro of activity into another nuito op|H)aitt^ one is sometimes 
positively ImwibUffing. Ho ap|wars before us now as a simple- 
iumrtod priest, again as an accomplished courtier, again as a 
military exi>ort, again as an oloquont preacher of penitence, 
lignin as a lawyer of singular acumen. At one moment ho is 
the anient jiatriot, scheming, planning, treating with kings and 
hlmjKwors, shaping affairs with the skill and judgment of a 
votomn {Kilitician; the next ho is inotaraorphosod into the shy 
reeluso, engrossed in toeing out the mystic meanings which 
lurk beneath the text of Biaripturo. Now ho appears as the 
shrewd man of- business, the practical man with a knowledge 
of finance and a talent for the management of estates, a man 
whom neither dishonest agents nor plausible tenants can take 
in or ileceive; again wo see in him the superstitious monk, the 
collector of relics, the devout compiler of the legends of Italian 
mhite, the firm lielievor in miracles and portents and diabolic 
apparitions. The combination in this one man of such diverse 
and even contmdictory qualities is not a little remarkable; and 
it is in Older to emphasize and illustrate the iieculiarity that I 
propose to deal in the present chapter with two such disconnected 
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several massae formed a patrimony, and the whole body of the 
patrimonies together was known as the Patrimony of St. Peter. 

Por convenience of enumeration, the patrimonial estates may 
be distinguished into three groups—^the Italian patrimonies; 
those in the islands of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica; and the 
extra-Italian patrimonies in Dalmatia, G-aul, and Africa. 

(a) The Italian patrimonies. In the north the Homan 
Church owned lands in the neighbourhood of Eavenna,^ together 
with some trifling possessions in Liguria.^ Formerly she had 
also possessed territory in the Cottian Alps, but this had been 
lost at the time of the Lombard invasion.^ In Central Italy 
there were estates in the province of Samnium,^ and in the old 
Sabine country near Norcia,® and in the region of Tivoli.® In 
Pome itself the Pope was landlord of extensive house and 
garden property, which, even in the seventh century, must have 
been valuable.*^ The district between the Via Appia and the 
sea, as far as the Via Latina, which went by the name of the 
Patrimonium Appiae,® and a tract on the right bank of the Tiber, 
called the Patrimonium Tusciae,® also belonged to the Eoman 
Church. These estates in the neighbourhood of Eome were 
mostly cultivated as olive plantations> and we have already 
noticed how a portion of the Patrimonium Appiae—the massa 
called Aquae Salviae—was granted by Gregory to the Basilica 
of St. Paul to maintain the lights.^® In Latium, again, there 
was some territory near Mintumae.^^ But the most impor¬ 
tant of the Italian patrimonies was undoubtedly that of 
Campania, where the Eoman Church had large possessions in 
the neighbourhood of IsTaples. A letter of Gregory’s to the 
troops in Naples has even led to the conjecture that this 
town itself belonged to the Campanian Patrimony; but this 
is most improbable.^ It seems, however, that the little islands 

1 Greg. Ejpp. v. 26. - ® Fnd- xi. 6. 

® Paul. Diao. jff. Zr. vi. 28; Idb. Pont. Vita Johamds VII. 

^ Greg. ix. 43,194. * Ibid. xiii. 38. ® Ibid. iii. 21. 

^ Ibid. ii. 10; iii. 17. « Ibid. xiv. 14. ® Ibid. ix. 96. 

Ibid. xiv. 14. Of. the insor. ap. Migne P. L. Ixxv. p. 482. 

Greg. E^. ix. 87. 

12 Ibid. ii. 34. That Naples itself did not belong to the Patrimony may 
be concluded from the following considerations:. (1) Gregory’s letter was 
written to the soldiers, not to the people of Naples. (2) Gregory appeals to 
their loyalty to the State, but says nothing about the Church. (3) In no 
other letter does Gregory hint at any claim of his Church to own Naples. It 
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them numbers of captives whom he had taken in his wars on 
the Eoman frontier; Innocent the Prefect of Africa likewise 
showed himseK friendly; and Gregory wrote to thank them 
both for their zeal in feeding the flock of the blessed Apostle 
Peter/^ ^ These three patrimonies seem to have been the only 
ones outside of Italy and the islands. In Spain and in the 
East the Eoman Church at this time appears to have owned no 
possessions. 

This vast property was not all of it cultivated directly by 
the Church. Portions of it were leased by a contract c^led 
emphyteusis, by which the beneficial ownership of the property 
was transferred to another in consideration of a fixed rent. The 
term of such leases was usually for the life of one tenant and 
two specified heirs; though occasionally, when the property 
was worthless and incapable of improvement, the lease was 
granted in perpetuity. Gregory teUs us that many people 
came to Eome desiring to secure leases of estates and islands 
belonging to the Church; but they were only granted under 
severe restrictions, and when such grant was clearly for the 
benefit of the Church.^ To the Imperial recruiting officers 
(scribones), on account of their bad reputation, such leases were 
invariably refused.^ 

The greater part of the Patrimony, however, was cultivated 
in the direct interests of the Church and by her own agents. 
The general supervision devolved upon the Pope, and the 
management of the separate patrimonies in Sicily, Campania, 
and elsewhere was confided to officials who were appointed 
by him and could be removed at his pleasure. A closer 
examination of the organization of the patrimonies will show 
how great was the responsibility which rested upon the Papal 
landlord, and how unceasing and severe was the tax imposed 
thereby on his time and patience. 

The management of each patrimony was carried on through 
agents of various grades of rank and distinct duties and 
functions. The supreme government of each was committed to 
an official specially commissioned for the purpose, who bore 
the title of Sector of the Patrimony. Such, for instance, was 
the famous Peter the Subdeacon, of Sicily, to whom many of 

^ Greg. E^. i. 73; x. 16. ® Ibid. i. 70; of. ix. 125. 

3 Ibid. ix. 78. 
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worth quoting, as indicating tho extent of the administrative 
powers of the Homan agent.^ “ Wo would have you know that 
we have thought lit to place you under tho care of our defonaor. 
Wo therefore charge you to yield an ungrudging obedience to 
such commands as ho shall see lit to give you for promoting tho 
iuterasts of tho (JhurcL If any attempt to be disobedient or 
contumacious, wo have given him tho power of punishing them 
sovendy. We have also directed him to recover for the 
property of tho Churcli, carefully, vigorously, and promptly, all 
runaway slaves and all land which has boon unjustly occupied 
by any ono. Wo further inform you that ho has boon charged 
uiK)n his peril not to venture, on any pretext whatsovor, to 
seize unjustly or by force tho property of others.” The agents 
wore compelled to keep strict acoounts of all payments and 
receipts {lihri rationum), which wore l)rought or sent to Homo 
for inspection at tho end of each indiction. When these 
accounts proved unsatisluctory, tho stewards themselves wore 
sometimes summoned in person to explain matters.^ 

Besides managing tho estates, dispensing charity,® and 
protecting the poor and oppressed,the I'apal rectors and 
defensors wevii often charged by Oregory with a variety of 
duties connected with tho maintenance of occlosiastical discipline. 
Thus wo find them commissioned to take measures for tho 
lining up of vacant bishoprics,® to provide for the welfare of tho 
churches and monasteries,® to rectify abuses in churches, 
monasteries, and hospittds,’ to act against heretics,® to amingo 
for the holding of local synods,® to enforce discipline and punish 
offenders.^ Even bishops thomsolves were subject to their 
8uj)orvision, “Wo are sending our Ohartulary Hadrian," writes 
Gregory, on one occasion,^' “ to manage tlie Hatrimouy of our 

' Qreg. Mpp. lx. 80. ’ Untl. it. 22 . 

» IbU. 1.18, 44, 48, 64, C 6 ; li. 8 , 81 ; ill. 66 ; Iv. 48; v. 68 ; vl. 4, oto. 

* Ibid, i, CO; ill. 6 , 8 , fl; v. 82; vil. 10, 41; vili. 28; lx. 80,108, 200 ; xl. 
68 , oto. 

» Jbid. 1. 18 ; ill. 22,85,89 ; v. 9, 20, 28; vll. 88 ; lx. 142. 

‘ Ibid. 1 . 6 T; v. 28; vHl. 28; lx. 170,172. 

’ mi. i. 89, 40, 48, 60, (30; V. 88 ; ix, 120; xlv. 2. 

• Ibid. 11 . 46; vili. 28. • VAd. 1. 82. 

'* Ibid. 1. 82; ii. 22; HI. 1, 37, 40; iv. 6 ; v. 4, 28, 82; x. 4; xi. 68 . 

'* Ibkl. xili. 22. So again, Peter, Kcotor of Campania, waa ordored to 
reoonoilo PeatuB bi*hop of Capoa, to hia dl»aileotod oUirgy {ibid. 111 . 34); 
SabiuuH, Iteotur of Bruttii, was oommlssioned to sotUu a di^putu IjoIwoom thu 
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brings an action against any of the clergy, you set aside the bishops 
and compel the clergy to appear before your tribunal. If this 
is really the case, such conduct is highly improper, and we 
therefore charge you, by the authority of this document, not to 
venture to do such a thing again. If any one brings an action 
against any ecclesiastic, he should go to the bishop and ask 
him either to try the matter himself or else to appoint judges 
to try it, or, if it is a case for arbitration, to make such arrange¬ 
ments as will compel the parties interested to choose arbitrators. 
If, however, any ecclesiastic or layman has a suit against a 
bishop, then you ought to interpose with a view to either trying 
the case yourself or inducing them to choose arbitrators. If 
you do not respect the rightful jurisdiction of every bishop, 
you are doing nothing but destroy that ecclesiastical order 
which it is your special duty to maintain.” Similarly the Pope 
was most anxious that his agents should not interfere to defeat 
the interests of public justice as administered by the secular 
officers. We have been informed ”—so he wrote to Eomanus ^ 
—‘‘that certain persons of very little discretion desire to 
involve us in the dangers to which their own pride has exposed 
them, and to obtain such protection from the officials of the 
Church as would make the officials themselves responsible for 
their offences. I therefore admonish you by this present 
document, and through you I admonish our brother and fellow- 
bishop, the Lord John (of Syracuse), and all others whom it may 
concern, that whether letters come from us on the subject or 
not, the assistance of the Church should be vouchsafed to people 
with great precaution, so that, if any persons be involved in 
charges of peculation against the State, we may not seem to be 
defending them in defiance of justice; lest, by indiscreetly 
endeavouring to protect them, we should transfer to ourselves 
the ill fame of the culprits. So far as is consistent with the 
duty of the Church, succour those you can by advice and 
intercessions; but do it in such a way that, while you help 
them, you may not defile the reputation of the Holy 
Church.” 

^ Greg. ix. 79. Of. iii. 5: “Si inmdioiis laicorum privilegia tnrbare 
non cnpimns, ita eis praeiudioantibus moderata te volnmus anctoritate resis- 
tere. Violentos namque laicos coeroere non contra leges est agere, sed legi 
ferre subsidium.’* 
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Below the actionarii came the Conductores or farmers, who 
leased the lands of the Church, saw that they were properly 
cultivated, collected the produce, and were responsible to the 
Roman agents for the rents, which were partly in money and 
partly in kind. As a class they were an unprincipled and 
dishonest set of men, and their cruel and oppressive exactions 
on the tenants called forth, as we shall see, on more than one 
occasion, the hot indignation of Gregory. 

Lastly, there was the Tamilia of the Church, consisting of 
two classes—the Coloni or Eustici, who cultivated the soil; and 
the Slaves of the Church. The coloni were serfs attached to the 
soil. They could not remove from the estate on which they 
were settled without permission of the landlord, nor could they 
marry outside it. They possessed private property, but, since 
that property was regarded by the landlord as security for the 
rent, they could not alienate any portion of it without his 
consent. In legal actions, moreover, they could only be repre¬ 
sented by the landlord; and they could be punished in person 
or property by the landlord at his own discretion. Of the 
sufferings of this class we shall hear more immediately. 

Such, then, was the machinery for managing the estates 
of the Roman Church. The manner of its working will best be 
seen by means of some quotations from Gregory’s letters, which 
throw considerable light on this very obscure subject. 

I have already had occasion to refer incidentally to Peter 
J the Subdeacon, the Rector of the wealthy and important 

t Patrimony in Sicily. To this man, who seems on the whole to 

) have been a person of somewhat feeble character, Gregory, in 

^ March 691, wrote a letter, laying down clear principles for his 

I guidance in the discharge of his rectorial duties. It seems that 

the last rector but one—a layman named Antoninus—had been 
guilty of very sharp practice in his dealings both with the serfs 
of the Church and with neighbouring landowners. Gregory, 
therefore, wrote to caution Peter against all such dishonest 
proceedings, and to point out the general line of action which 
he wished him to pursue.^ 

‘‘It has come to our knowledge that during the last ten 
years, from the time of Antoninus the Defensor to the present 
day, many persons have been unjustly treated by the Roman 
^ Greg. i. 39a. 

VOL. I. ^ 
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especially "when, by surrendering a small matter, wo give 
merciful assistance to the poor and orphan without burdening 
the Church.” ^ For, as ho says elsewhere, “ If with compassion 
and kindness we help our neighbours in their distress, wo shall 
without doubt find the Lord merciful to our prayers.” But to 
continue:— 

“Wo know that many persons complain of the loss of 
slaves. They say that if any man’s slave runs away from his 
master and claims to belong to the Church, the rectors of the 
Church at once receive him as a Church slave, not obtaining 
any legal decision on the subject, but supporting the assertion 
of the slave by force. Now this is as displeasing to me as it is 
abhorrent to true justice. Wherefore I desire your Experience 
to redress the wrong without delay, whonwer you find that 
anything of the sort luis happened. And if tlun-o are any slaves 
now belonging to the Church who wore taken from tluur lormer 
masters without legal trial, they must ho given biuik before the 
trial takes jdaco, so that if the Church can c.Htablish a legal 
claim to them, they may bo taken from their inasLora by a 
regxdar action at law. 

“ Correct all those grievances without fail. For you will bo 
a true soldier of the Apostle St. Botcr if, in the mauagomont of 
his affairs, you are a zealous guardian of the truth, even when 
ho gains nothing by your being so. 

“ If you see that anything rightfully belongs to the Church, 
never attempt to protect the possession of it by force, especially 
as I have made a decree, and confirmed it by an anathema, that 
no titles of ownership “ are ever to bo affixed by our Church 
to any land in the city or in the country. Whatever belongs 
rightfully to the poor ought to be maintained by righteousness, 
lest, if a good object be pursued in a biul way, our just claims 
be convicted of injustice by Almighty Cod. 

“ I pniy that the nobles and the Fraetor (of Sicily) may love 
you for your humility, not dread you for your pride. And yet, 
if by any chance you learn that tliey are acting unjustly to the 
poor, at once exchange your humility for resoluteness. Be 
always submissive to them when they act aright, but oppose 
them boldly when they act amiss. Take care, however, that 
tliero bo no weakness in your humility, and no harshness in the 
' Grog. i*. 48. * Xltuli. Sue abovu, t;(i8. 
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The peasants were accustomed to pay an annual corn-rent. 
Instead of supplying so many pecks of corn, however, they in 
many cases compounded for paying the value of the rent in 
money. This had been the general custom under the Eoman 
Empire, and it was not abandoned by the Eoman Church. But 
unfortunately for the peasants, the corruption of the old Eoman 
officials survived in their ecclesiastical descendants. Thus 
Gregory learned that in times of plenty, when com was cheap, 
the peasants were compelled to pay down more than the value 
of the peck according to the market price. He accordingly 
directed that in future the market price should always be the 
basis of assessment, thereby giving the peasants the benefit of 
the low prices occasioned by abundant harvests.^ There was, 
moreover, a special tax to cover loss of corn sent to Eome in the 
course of transhipment. With regard to this Gregory ordered 
that if the loss occurred through accidental causes, the peasants 
were to pay, but if it occurred through the neglect or delay of 
the Eoman agents, whose business it was to provide for the 
transhipment, the peasants were not to be held liable for the 
loss, but should have their money returned. 

Another iniquitous practice was reported. On some 
estates of the Sicilian Patrimony, as we have seen, the corn- 
rent was commuted for a money payment. But on other 
estates the peasants were required to supply in kind a pre¬ 
scribed number of modh of corn. How, the modius normally 
contained 16 sextarii. The conductores, however, on the pre¬ 
text of allowing for short measurement, exacted more; and in one 
instance we hear of as many as 25 sextarii being reckoned to 
the modius,^ i.e. half as much again over and above the correct 
measure. This extortion Gregory stopped by fixing the modius 
at 18 sextarii, or only 2 sextarii above the normal measure. He 
permitted, however, that an additional trifle might be demanded 
for the provision of the sailors who brought the corn to Eome.^ 

^ “ Oognovimus rusticos ecclesiae veliementer in fnimentorum pretiis 
gravari, ita ut instituta siimma eis in comparatione abmidantiae tempore non 
servetur, et volmnus ut iuxta pretia publica omni tempore, sive minus sive 
amplius frumenta nascantur, in eis comparationis mensura teneatur.” 

2 Greg. JSpjp. xiii. 37. 

3 “Praecipimus ut plus quam decern et octo sextariorum modium nun- 
quam a rusticis ecclesiae frumenta debeant accipi, nisi forte si quid est quod 
nautae iuxta consuetudinem superacoipiunt, quod minui ipsi in nayibus 
adtestantur.’’ 
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Gregory’s kind consideration for the coloni is displayed in 
several other matters. Tor instance, there was a certain 
tax on land, called burdatio,^ which was paid by the peasants 
to the Imperial Government, but was apparently collected by 
the ecclesiastical officials. These payments became due three 
titnes in the year—in January, May, and September. Now, 
< Gregory heard that the first payment seriously inconvenienced 
the peasants, because it was made before they were able to sell 
their produce. Hence, to meet their liabilities, they were com¬ 
pelled to borrow at an exorbitant rate of interest—sometimes as 
much as 25 per cent.“ Gregory accordingly gave orders that 
the rector should advance the money duo to the Imperial 
Treasury, allowing the peasants to repay him by instalments 
at their convenience.® Again, the excessive fees paid by the 
peasants for permission to marry * were reduced to the sum of 
one solidus, or, in the case of poor persons, to oven loss. This 
nuptiale commodum was not to l)o credited to the Church, 
but was to bo a perquisite of the conductores. Again, any 
colonus who committed a fault was to bo x^'unished in future, 
not in his property (for then others would suffer for his wrong¬ 
doing), but in his person. No present was to bo received from 
him, unless ho chose to give a small fee to the officer sent to 
execute his punishment. Again, if anything were unjustly 
taken from a peasant by a conductor, it was not only to be 
reclaimed from the conductor, but also (as was not usually done) 
restored to the peasant. Again, if any special supplies wore 
necessary beyond what was usual, they wore to bo procured, not 
from the peasants, but from strangers. Thus in this very year 
591, bad harvests in Italy made it necessary to order an extra 
supply of corn from Sicily. Gregory directed, however, that 
this was to be bought from the merchants, and that the coloni 
were not to bo annoyed by being forced to sell against their 
will.® Another small regulation, made at a later time, illus¬ 
trates Gregory's thoughtfulness. Some of the revenues of the 
Sicilian I’atrimony wore collected by the Bishop of Syracuse, 
who had made it a rule to receive the payments only in the 

* “Bunlatio Dsfc ponslo quao a rustlois prarostafcur praeclil nomino, quod 
llurdam vocant, uosfcri Botdo (Alt^rra). 

CIreg. Fipj). lx* 108. ® Of. ibid, v. 7. 

* On nuptiae mutioorum, of. ibid, ix. 128. ^ Ibid, i. 70. 
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handed over to the peasants in full, that they may not be found 
to have paid their tax twice. Moreover, if it be the case that 
40 solid! of his effects remain over and above what will indemnify 
the peasants (which sum you are also said to have by you), we 
direct that they be given to his daughter, to enable her to 
recover her property that she has pawned. We direct also that 
her father’s goblet be restored to her. 

‘"The Glorious Magister Militum Campanianus has be¬ 
queathed 12 solidi a year out of the Varonian estate to his 
notary John. This we order you to pay every year without 
any hesitation to the granddaughter of Euplus the conductor, 
although she has received all the movable goods of the said 
Euplus, with the exception of his money. We direct you also 
to give her 25 solidi of his money. 

“ A silver saucer is said to have been pawned for one solidus 
and a cup for 6 solidi. Question Dominicus, the secretary, or 
others who may know about it, and redeem the pledge and 
restore the aforesaid small vessels^ 

''We have to thank your Solicitude,” Gregory continues, 
ironically, "for that, in the business of my brother, after I 
directed you to send him back his money, you have forgotten the 
matter as completely as if the order had proceeded from the 
meanest of your slaves. But now, let—I will not say your 
Experience, but—^your Negligence take the trouble to get this 
done. Anything of his which you may find to have been lodged 
with Antoninus, send back with all speed.” 

The letter concludes with these emphatic words: " Bead all 
these things carefully, and lay aside that cherished negligence 
of yours. Cause my writings which I have addressed to the 
peasants to be read in all the estates, that they may know 
how to protect themselves by my authority against injustice, 
and let the originals or copies thereof be given them. See 
that you carry out all my injunctions to the full; for as 
concerns what I have written to you for the preservation of 
justice my conscience is clear; you are responsible if you 
neglect my words. Eix your thoughts on the terrible Judge 
who is coming, and let that thought make you tremble now 
before His Advent; lest hereafter you fear Him without avail, 
when at His presence heaven and earth shall tremble. You 
have heard what I wish: take care that you do it.” 
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hundred should be given to the conductoros, one to each of 
them; and let some payment be made on behalf of them every 
year. For it is very hai’d that wo should spend CO solidi annually 
on the herdsmen, and should not receive (>0 denarii from the 
herds tlicmselves. Distribute then, as we have said, some of 
the mares among the conductores, and turn the rest into money. 
As for the herdsmen, place them on the different farms, that 
they may bo of some use in the cultivation of the land. All 
the brazen vessels and utensils, the property of the Church, at 
Syracuse and Palermo, should bo sold before they are entirely 
destroyed from ago.” 

So again, on another occasion, Qrogoiy sent to Pantaleo 
the notary some elaborate directions how to dispose of monies 
accumulated by the fraudulent pnictices of the conductoros ^: 
“Wo desire your Experience with all faithfulness and integrity 
—having the fear of (iod before your eyes, and roniemboring the 
Strictness of the blessed Apostle Periir—to make a list through¬ 
out each estate of poor and indigent peasants, and with tht< 
money u(;eumulatod by fraud to buy ami diatributu among them 
cows, sheep, and swine. Whatever the common fund may amount, 
to, th-Ht, {IS I luive said, dniw up a list, and afterwards ttike 
pains to {listribute to each acconling to his d(*greo of poverty. 
For I, ns the To{ichor of the (Jentilos doth testify, /taw M awl 
ahuiml; nor do I seek money, but rowanl. Ho act, therefore, 
that in the day of judgment you may show mo the fruit of your 
labour in the service committed to you.” 

To agents who were negligent in the discharge of their 
duties (Irogory did not scruple to send very sharp nsbukes. 
Thus ho wrote to one®; “Wo chtirgod you at your doptirture 
and afterwards reminded you by letter to look after the p(M»r, 
and send us information about any in your parts wliom you 
should learn to bo in want. Put in acanaily any case have yoti 
troubled yourself to do tins.” Even to his favourite Peter, 
the PojHj sent more than one cutting reproof.** “ 1 have learnt 
from the Abbat Martinianus that the building in the Prae¬ 
torian Monastery is not yet even half ctimpleted. If tliis is 
the case, I can only praise the groat diligence of your Exjio- 
rience! Put now at least bo admonished; rouse up, find devote 
all the energy you have to the building of tliis monastery.” 

* Or«g. KpiK xifi. S7. ’ Ibid. i. 87. ’ Ibid. ii. 88. 
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A large proportion of the revenues of the Eoman Church 
was expended by Gregory's direction in charity. The patri¬ 
monies, according to his view, were the estates of the poor, and 
must be administered primarily for their advantage. This he 
was never weary of impressing upon his agents, I remember,” 
he wrote to one,^ '' that I have frequently charged you, both by 
letter and by word of mouth, to act as my representative, not 
so much to promote the worldly interests of the Church, as to 
reheve the poor in their distress, and especially to protect them 
from oppression.” His own pleasure in relieving the necessities 
of the deserving is well expressed in a very characteristic letter 
which he sent to a certain Julianus, who had diffidently asked 
for a subvention for his monastery.^ 

'‘When I received your letter I opened it with pleasure, 
but after I had read it through I folded it up with sorrow. 
For I learnt from it that through modesty you had for long 
concealed from me a circumstance of which you ought to have 
informed me. How it is certain that you can feel but little 
love for a man with whom you are so bashful, and I am much 
grieved to find that you love me less than I thought. But indeed 
you really help me greatly when you take care to provide me 
with opportunities for doing a kindness. Hor ought you to be 
ashamed of being importunate for alms when you are addressing 
one who has no property of his own, but only administers the 
property of the poor. You ought rather to have pleaded boldly 
with me in the matter, because I am a bishop, even if you did 
not know the love I bear towards you. For seeing that I love 
you deeply, and that I hold the office of steward to the property 
of the poor, I must own that your bashfulness was very blame- 
able. And I reprove you thus strongly, that I may drive away 
utterly this false modesty from your heart, so that in future I 
may be greatly helped by your suggestions in doing acts of 
kindness. We have therefore sent an order to Adrian, Notary 
and Eector of our Patrimony (in Sicily), to pay 10 solidi a year 
to the monastery built by you in the city of Catania; and we 
trust you will not be offended, because this is not a present 
bestowed on you by us, but a gift from St. Peter the chief of 
the Apostles.” 

A complete list of all Gregory's charities and benefactions 
^ Greg. E'PS* i. 53. 2 xiii. 23. 
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would fill a modorate-sizod volume. The following selection, 
however, will give some idea of their extent and variety ; and 
will also show with what care the Pope acquainted himself 
with the necessities, and took measures for the relief, of even 
the humblest claimjuits on his bounty.^ 

A poi-son named Pilimuth, who was blind and poor, was 
awarded an annual allowance of 24 pocks of wheat, 12 pocks 
of beans, and 20 dooimatae of wino^: two ladies, Palatina 
atid Viviana, who had fallen on evil days, were given each 20 
solidi and 300 pecks of wheat ®: a certain Pastor, " who labours 
under exceeding weakness of sight, having a wife and two slaves,” 
was presented with 300 pocks of wheat and 300 of beans.'* To 
an ex-I’raetor, Libortinus, who had lost his fortune, Gregory 
sent twenty suits of clothing for his servants—a gift oifored with 
the most delicate consideration for the feelings of the ruined 
man: " I bog that you will not take the present amiss. For 
anything, however trifling, which is offered from the property 
of St. Peter should bo regarded sis a groat blessing, seeing that 
he will hav<! jKiwer both to iKistuw on you greater things, and 
to hold out to you eternal benefits with Almighty God.” ® A 
bishop name<l Kc<'.leaiu8 complained that ho sufferod from cold 
be(!ause ho had no winter clothing. Ho Gregory sent him “ a 
cloak with a double nap.”* One Mjurcollus, who was doing 
penance in a monastery at Palermo, was supplied with money 
for focKl, clothes, and bedding, and also with a provision for his 
servant.’ An annual ijension was awarded to John, a monk, 
who had fonnorly Monged to the Istrian schismatics ^; to three 
converted Jews®; to a drxaiyod provmcial governor, "who is 
suffering from gimt poverty in Hicily ” ; to an bx-defonsor of 
the Chtmch “; to the son of a doeeasod serf of the Church, who 
had Imcomo blind ; to some ntms of Nola, " who are so poor 
that they cannot afford ftsai and clothes”*®; and others. The 

' Joh. Ditto. Fi/a ii. 66 writou: “ Qualitor (tatio Oregoriun por procvuttlornu 
tKsotaittHticorum ptttrimonlorum, valut Arpjtt quldam luminoMiaiiimuH, por totiiw 
tmeidi ttttitudinom iiUttA paHtoridltt iiolliattudiniM ooulog uiroumtulorlt, uun ab 
ro foriiilftn dusorim powtriBgondum." 

» (Irog. Xpp. i. U. * mi I. 87. < mi !. OS. 

* JM. X, 13. * *lv, IS: " amphibttUum tuniottm.” 

' Jldd. 1. 18 . * Ibid. vl. 80, • Jtdd. Iv. ai. 

'• md. ii. fw. “ Ibid. ix. 100. Ibid. iv. 38. 

mi i. sa. 
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confiscated property of a Churcli defensor who had died in debt 
to the Chni*ch, was given back to his three surviving sons.^ 
One Adeodatus, who had built a house on Church land in 
Campania, and had afterwards suffered losses, had his rent 
reduced by half.^ To Theodore, his consiliarius, who had no 
servants, Gregory made a present of a Sicilian slave named 
Acosimus.^ A Syrian merchant, whose sons had been seized 
for his debts, was relieved.^ Argentius, a serf of the Church, 
was excused rent for the rest of his life, that he might continue 
to exercise his famous hospitality.^ 

Nor was Gregory’s munificence confined to individuals. 
Churches, monasteries, public institutions of all kinds, were 
liberally assisted. To Peter, abbat of St. Peter’s in the island 
of Eumorphiana, 1500 pounds of lead were given for building 
purposes®; the Monastery of St. Archangel in Bruttii was 
relieved of four-fifths of the rent paid for an adjoining field 
belonging to the Church'^; estates in Eome were handed over 
to two nunneries,® and no less than three thousand Roman 
nuns were supported by the Church ^; to celebrate the dedica¬ 
tion of an oratory at Palermo, a grant was made of 10 gold 
solidi, 30 amphorae of wine, 200 loaves, 2 orcae of oil, 12 
wethers, and 100 hens^®; even in distant Jerusalem, a hospital 
was founded,^^ and money, together with 15 cloaks, 30 blankets, 
and 15 beds, was sent to the monks of Mount Sinai.^^ A 
hospital in Sicily, again, received a present of 10 mares 
and a stallion.^® A monastery in Tuscany was given some 
land to be enjoyed free of rent for thirty years.^^ To Bishop 
Zeno in Epirus Gregory sent 1000 pecks of wheat for the 
relief of his people ; and 150 solidi were forwarded to 
Corsica, to purchase baptismal robes for converted JewsJ® 
Nothing could be more graceful than the manner in which 
Gregory responded to an appeal for help from Elias, the abbat 
of a monastery in Isauria. The old man had made a req^uest 
for 50 solidi for the needs of his monks, but fearing he had 
asked too much, he reduced his demand to 40, and suggested 

^ Greg. Epp, iii. 21. 2 3 m 18 ^ 

* Ibid. iii. 65; iv. 43. ® Ibid. ix. 37. * Ibid. i. 48. 

^ Ibid. ii. 3. 8 md. ii. 10; iii. 17. ® Ibid. vii. 28. 

26idl. i. 64. Joh. Diac. ii. 62. Grog. E^. xi. 2. 

Ibid. ix. 8. Ibid. ix. 96. i'* Ibid. vi. 4.. 

Ibid. viii. 1. 
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that even this sum was more than he ought perhaps to beg. 
Gregory wrote in answer: ^ Since you have been so con¬ 
siderate of our property, we must not be less considerate towards 
you. We have sent you, therefore, 50 solidi; and for fear this 
should not be enough, we have added 10 more; and lest even 
that should not suffice, we have sent you 12 more in addition. 
And herein we recognize your love for us, that you place full 
confidence in us, as you ought to do/’ 

There was one special form of charity, however, in which 
Gregory, as a patriotic Italian and as chief bishop in Italy, was 
particularly interested. This was the redemption of captives 
taken in the Lombard wars and held to ransom. In Gregory’s 
letters we find frequent allusions to such redemption. He 
urged the duty upon bishops, especially with reference to their 
own clergy,^ He received with gratitude sums of money sent 
to him for this purpose by wealthy friends at Constantinople.® 
He even authorized the sale of Church plate to obtain cash to 
carry on the work.^ He was often applied to for help by 
persons who had been redeemed, but afterwards found them¬ 
selves unable to repay the money which had been advanced 
for their ransom.® He himself expended large sums upon this 
good object, and sent an agent even as far as Barce in Libya, to 
redeem Italians who were offered for sale in the great slave-mart 
there.® A careful business letter on the subject, which Gregory 
sent in 595 to Anthemius, Eector of the Patrimony in Campania, 
is worth quoting.*^ 

How great is our grief and how great the trouble of our 
heart concerning what has happened in Campania, we cannot 
express. You yourself can imagine what it is, knowing, as you 
do, the greatness of the disaster. In regard to this matter we 
have forwarded to your Experience, by the Magnificent Stephen, 
bearer of these presents, a sum of money for the redemption of 
the captives who have been taken; and we admonish you to 
act with all possible carefulness and zeal, and to hasten to 
redeem such freemen as to your knowledge lack means sufficient 
to ransom themselves. Moreover, do not hesitate to ransom 

^ Greg. v. 36. ^ iv. 17; ii. 45; iii. 40, 

2 Ibid,, V. 46; vii. 23, 26; viii. 22. Ibid, vii. 13, 35. 

® I\M. iii. 40; iv. 17; ix. 52, 84. 

® Ibid, iii. 16. 


^ Ibid, vi. 32. 
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(2) The Dialogues, 

Towards the close of the year 593 or in tlie spring of 594 
Gregory, at the urgent entreaty of his friends in Eomo, pub¬ 
lished, under the title of Dialogues a colloction of stories, 
which for several centuries contributed more than anything 
else to make his name popular. In the EucJwlogion, indeed, 
and in Eastern books generally, the great Pope is designated 
'Ktrogory of the Dialogued It is true that the genuineness 
of the curious work that we possess under this title has not 
been left uncpiestioned; but it is now generally admitted that 
the grounds for doubting it are entirely inadequate. Both the 
cjctornal and the internal evidence are almost as good as we 
could desire. In his coiTCspondenco Gregory hiniBolf alhxdes 
to a compilation lie was making of stories of the miracles of 
the Fathers which were done in Italy/^^ and some of the 
legends of the Dialagim are found almost* word for word in 
the Senmmn}^ Tlmt he actually did (jompletii such a com- 
lulatiou is asBcu’ted by Bede/^ I^aul the IJeacon,^ John the 
Desactm,^ tlu^ Papal biographer,^ and many others. Further, all 
the best nianuHcripts of the book we have, attribute its author¬ 
ship to Gregory. The internal evidence, again, is scarcely less 
conclusive. The doctrine of the Dialogmn^ though it aome- 
times goes beyond, is nevertheless in harmony with the 

* CIreg. lii, 50: “Fratrea m®!, qul meoum famlliaritor vivunt, omni 
mcjdo m© eom|)©nunfc, aliqua d© mlmoulis patrum, qua® in ItaUa faota auclivi- 
mu», iub br©vitate ©cribero. Ad quain r©m solaiio voMfcrao oharltatii v©h©m®nfe©r 
indigio, ut qua®qu© vabifi in momorlam rodounfe, qun^oqu© oognovi«H© vos oon- 
tigU, mill! br©vit©r indbotiH,'* Ah thin btfcor wan written in the ©umincr of 
508, Clrigory cannot hav© publiHlnsd tho Diahgtmn bofor® th® autumn of thii 
ytmr. That dato harmonIssoH with IHaL Iv. 4T, whor© (imgory itatoi that ii®, 
with til© rost of til© monkw, burbd John tlico® yoars ” bofor®. On th® other 
iiand, th® dato 594 bottor HultH tho alluHion to th© groat flood of 689, ** ant© hoc 
for© qulnquonniuin ** (DmL ill. 19). Thb, Imwevor, In probably a ilip, for in 
J>mL Iv. SO, h© talk» of th© poatlbn©© ** thro© yoare ago,*' is. In 5iX). I 
Imlkivfi, thorofora, that th© IHaUtgimB wer© oomploted lat© in 598; poa«ibly 
Homo final kmohoH wtir© added and th© book wan publbhod in 594. 

s Oompar© Dial, iv. 37 and Hmm, in Ev, xxxvL § 18; DmL Iv. 14 and 
Hmu, in Ma, xv. | 6; DiaL iv. 15 and Mom, in Ev, xL § 11; Dial, iv. 10 
and i/ewi. in Ku, xxxviii. § 15; DiaL Iv. 88 and Mmi, in Mu, xxxvili, § 10; 
Dkil Iv. 88 and Mom, in Mu. xlL f 7; DiaL iv. 6(1 and Mom, in Mu, 
xxxvii. § 9. 

« Baoda M, M, l\, L * Paul Diac* Fifa 14. 

Job. liiac. VUtb iv, 75. ^ Lit, Pont* Vila Zachariae, 

VUL 1. Y 
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doctrine of the Morals and the Sermons?' The style is certainly 
a little different, but not more so than we should naturaUy 
expect, since the most consistent author would necessarily 
express himself in somewhat different manners in a sermon, a 
letter, a theological treatise, and a book of tales. And, lastly, 
we observe in the Dialogues a number of little illustrative 
touches and allusions, which are q^nite what we should look for 
if the author was Gregory, but which would imply an unusual 
degree of literary skill in any writer living at a later time, who 
wished to pass off his book as the handiwork of the Pope.^ Por 
these and other reasons the great majority of critics accept the 
ancient tradition, and agree in ascribing the four books of the 
Dialogues to Gregory the Great. The treatise was translated 
into Greek, but not with strict accuracy, by the order or (if 
John may be trusted) by the hand of Pope Zacharias ^ (ISTo- 
vember 741-March 752), and in its Greek form was published 
throughout the East. Translations were also made into Anglo- 
Saxon (by Bishop Waerferth of Worcester) and into Prench.^ 

The title of this curious work is, '' The Pour Books of the 
Dialogues of St. Gregory the Pope, concerning the Life and 
Miracles of Italian Pathers and concerning the Eternity of 
Souls.” The second book is wholly devoted to the life of St. 
Benedict—the earliest biography of that saint which we possess 
—and some further account of it will be given in the chapter 
on Gregory’s contribution to Western Monasticism. The fourth 
book is partly concerned with discussions of doctrinal subjects, 
such as Purgatory and the Holy Eucharist; and an exposition of 
Gregory’s views on these matters will fall most appropriately 
into the Third Part of this work, which deals at length with 
his theology. The remainder of the Dialogues consists of a 
collection of marvellous stories—the visions, prophecies, and 
miracles of holy men who were either natives of Italy or at 
least sojourned in that country, and who were either still living 
when the book was written or else—at any rate in the majority 
of cases—had been living within the last seventy years. 

Such collections of pious anecdotes formed the characteristic 

‘ See the notes prefixed to the DialogueB (MigneP. L. Ixxvii. p. 135). 

* Migne, Ixxvii. pp. 130,139. 

* tToh. X)iac. Yita iv. 75 ; Lih, Pont, Yita ZcLcliciTicLC. 

* W. P. Ker The Darlz Ages p. 136, '}%ote. 
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literaburo of the sixth and following centuries. For the mass 
of the clergy, as well as for the people, the legends served the 
purpose at once of poetry, theology, and history. They gratified 
and encoui'agod the vulgar love of the marvellous. They 
excited lively emotions of wonder and awe. They gave an 
account, which was implicitly believed, of those who were 
deemed the heroes of Christianity. They sometimes afforded 
amusement hy an occasional humorous tale of demon or wizard. 
And, above all, they gave, or seemed to give, what the men of 
those times especially craved for—a proof of God’s continual 
presence with His people, an assurance that oven then, when 
evil seemed universally triumphant, the power of God was still 
put forth to punish and to save. Undoubtedly Gregory and 
others found in these legends a consolation and a hope; un¬ 
doubtedly the stories of miracles wrought in their own country 
and in their own times appealed to them almost as strongly as 
the assurances of the lUblo. For they seemed to show, as it 
were visibly, a divine I’rovidonce watching over the children 
of the true Faith, guiding and glorifying tlieir lives on earth, 
and giving them certain pro8}>oct of the rewards of heaven. 
Hence we find that from tlie death of Gregory to the time of 
Charlemagne, the principal literary works which were written 
or read—at any rate in Italy and France—wore narratives of 
the lives and miracles of saints. In hagiography the history, 
the theology, the poetry, the philosophy, the fiction of the 
period are summed up. 

It is possible that besides the general motive of providing 
some edifying and entertaining literature for his friends, 
Gregory had a second and more special reason for the compila¬ 
tion of the Dialogum. His hook was intended, it seems likely, 
not only as an illustration of God’s power displayed for the 
consolation of His imoplo, hut also os a glorification of the 
Catholic Faith for the conviction of heretics and unbelievers. 
All those who perfomod miracles wore Catliolics, and many 
of the miraelos were performed to frustrate the malice of 
Arians and idolaters. Moreover, Paul the Deacon tolls us that 
the book was sent to the Lombard queon, Theudelinda, who was 
herself a Catholic, though married to an Arian.^ It is probable, 
therefore, that Gregory intended to demonstrate that, in spite 
> Paul. I>iao. lluL Lang. Iv, 6. 
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had been my bosom friend and the sharer of my studies in 
Holy Scripture. He, seeing me thus consumed with grief and 
sickness, exclaimed, 'Has any new trouble befallen? Why 
are you so sad beyond your wont ? ’ Thereupon Gregory gave 
utterance to a long lament over his lost monastic peace, and the 
press of worldly business from which he was unable to escape, 
and he added that his sorrow was increased when he called to 
his remembrance the holy lives of " those men who with their 
whole minds had left this present world.” Peter replied that 
he did not know of any in Italy to whom Gregory could thus 
allude. " I do not doubt,” he said, " that there have been good 
men here, but I think that either they have wrought no signs 


and wonders, or else these signs and wonders have been m 
buried in silence that we know not whether they were wroug^ 
or not.” Gregory answered that the day would not be 1^^ 
enough to tell all that he had heard or witness^ of 
marvellous deeds of the saints; yet on Peter's e^treat^^^ 
consented to relate a few examples. " Such things vener^K 
and holy men have told me I will now repeat; an|^ to 
all occasion for doubt, I will mention in each cas^ the sofeee* 
whence I derived my information. But I woul^ hav^- iro 
know that in some instances I do not reproduce a^ the demfe. 
of the communication, but only the general senip; in.pA^j 
however, I preserve both words and matter. Po^ som^^ c^^ v, 
informants told their stories in very rustic style, |o thajfc' 
of letters could not decently preserve their ver^ word^ fe^isi 
record.” ^ i 

The supernatural! tales which follow may $e di\^de!f*TQit(J® 
three classes—stories of visions, stories of prophecies, ^;j^!S|jfries 
of miracles. t 

(a) Stories of Visions, These stories, of course, no 

difficulties to the modern rationalist. That ignorant !^toper- 
stitious people, living in a mystical world which tl ^S rmly 
believed to be haunted by legions of white-winged angms and 
fantastic demons, should have seen qjxeev visions and dreamed 


I ^ 


strange dreams, is only what we should have been led a joriori 
to expect. Even Gregory himself admitted, at any rate in the 
case of dreams, that some were occasioned wholly, and others 
partly, by natural causes. " Some dreams are caused,” he said,^ 


^ Dial, iv. 48. 
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Paschasius was a saintly deacon of the Eoman Chnrcli, “a 
man of great holiness, much given to almsdeeds, a considerer 
of the poor, and a forgetter of himself.” Unfortunately, he was 
a firm supporter of the anti-Pope Laurentius, the opponent of 
Symmachus; hut he died in the highest reputation, and a 
demoniac was healed by touching the dalmatic on his bier. A 
long while after, Germanus, bishop of Capua, was ordered by 
his physicians to take a course of hot baths; and there, in the 
inidst of the steaming vapours, he beheld, to his great horror, 
the deacon Paschasius. The spirit addressed the bishop and 
said: '' I am appointed to this place of punishment for no other 
reason than because I took the part of Laurentius against 
Symmachus; and therefore I beseech you to pray unto our Lord 
for me, and by this token shall you know that your prayers 
have been heard, if at your next coming you find me no longer 
here.” The bishop went away and prayed, and when he 
returned the spirit had vanished*^ 

There was a nun of Portus who lived a chaste life, but was 
given to foolish talking. When she died she was buried 
within the church, and the same night the sacristan, ''by 
revelation,” beheld her body cut in two, and half of it burnt 
before the high altar. The next morning, Gregory adds, signs 
of the burning were discovered on the marble pavement.^ So 
again, when a certain defensor of the Milanese Church, named 
Valentinus, "a very shifty person, and addicted to every kind 
of levity,” was buried in the Church of St. Syrus at Genoa, the 
sacristans beheld him dragged screaming from the building by 
two most frightful spirits. Next day the body was discovered 
in another tomb outside the sacred precincts.^ 

A prettier story is told of a pious Eoman shoemaker named 
Deusdedit, who worked hard all the week, and on Saturdays 
used to distribute to the poor at St. Peter’s Church all that he 
had saved over and above his necessary expenses. A friend 
saw in a vision a house in heaven being built for this good 
man, but those who were building it worked on no day save 
Saturday.^ • 

The next tale is remarkable chiefly for its lack of point 
and meaning. Theodore, sacristan of St. Peter’s at Eome, got 

1 Dial iv. 40. 2 ly. 51 ^ 

® Ibid, iv. 53. * Ibid. iv. 37. 
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up very early one morning to attend to the lamps that hung by 
the door. As he stood on a ladder pouring oil into the lamps, 
he saw beneath on the pavement the Prince of the Apostles 
himself, who said to him, “My fellow-freedman {conlihert^, 
why have you risen so early ? ” and then vanished. The 
unfortunate sacristan was so shaken by his fright that he had 
to keep his bed for many days after.^ 

Some very curious devil-apparitions are related in the life 
of St. Benedict. In one of the monasteries of Subiaco there 
was a monk who could not stay at prayers. In spite of 
frequent admonitions, he was in the habit of slipping out of 
chapel and wandering about, engaged in worldly thoughts. St. 
Benedict at length determined to take the matter in hand. 
So he came to the chapel and watched; and when the Psalms 
were ended and prayer began, he saw a little black boy pulling 
at the garments of the perverse monk, and leading him from the 
place. Then Benedict said to the Abbat Pompeianus and to 
Manrus, “ Do you not see there who it is that is drawing this 
monk out ? ” But they replied, “ Fo.” “ Then let us pray,” said 
Benedict, “ that you likewise may see whom this monk follows.” 
After two days of prayer Maurus saw, but the abbat still could 
see nothing. “ The next day, when the man of God had finished 
his prayer, he went out of the oratory, and found the monk 
standing outside, whom he forthwith hit with his staff. And 
from that time onwards the monk was free from the suggestion 
of the black boy, and remained constant at his prayers. For 
the old enemy, as if himself had been beaten with the whip, 
dared no more to take command of his thoughts.” ^ 

Again, after Benedict had destroyed the temple of Apollo at 
Monte Cassino, the devil “ appeared, not covertly or in a dream, 
but openly and visibly in the sight of the Father,”—aU afire, 
with flaming mouth and flashing eyes, raging against him. He 
complained loudly of the injuries he had received, calhng the 
saint by name, “ Benedict! Benedict! ” And when he got no 
answer, he cried, “Thou Maledict, not Benedict, what hast 

^ Dial. iii. 24. At another time St. Peter appeared to a paralytic girl, 
and bade her in a vision go to the sacristan Aoontius, and ask him to heal her. 
When the girl told her story to Acontius, he said to her, “ If you are sent by 
St. Peter, rise up.” Whereupon she was immediately healed (ibid. iii. 26). 

* Dial. ii. 4. Por another instance of a monk being enabled by the prayers 
of a ‘saint to see what was invisible to others, see ibid. ii. 25. 
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thou to do with me? aud why dost thou persecute me?” 
Benedict alone beheld the fiend, though the brethren heard 
his words.^ 

Another time, when Benedict was on his way to pray at the 
Oratory of St. John, he met Satan disguised as a physician 
riding on a mule, and carrying a horn and mortar. Whither 
are you going ? ” asked the saint. '' To give a potion to your 
monks,” replied the devil. When Benedict got back to the 
monastery, he found that the devil had entered into one of the 
elder monks, tormenting him cruelly.^ 

On yet another occasion, when Benedict was praying in his 
cell, the devil appeared to him, jeering at him, and saying that 
he was going to visit the monks at their work. Benedict at 
once sent a message to the brethren, saying, Have a care, for 
the wicked spirit at this hour is coming to molest you.” 
Scarcely had the message been delivered when the devil 
overthrew a wall which they were building, crushing one young 
monk under the masonry.^ In these stories we are already 
face to face with the mediaeval devil. 

Hear Monte Cassino there lived in religious retirement two 
ladies of noble parentage who were given to abusive language. 
Complaints of their conduct having reached Benedict, he sent 
them a warning, “ Have a care of your tongues, for if you do not 
amend, I excommunicate you.” But they took no notice of the 
warning, and shortly afterwards died and were buried in the 
church. After this their nurse, who used to make offerings 
to our Lord for them,” beheld a dreadful sight. For m the 
mass, when the deacon cried out, If there be any that com¬ 
municates not, let him depart,” the two nuns, spectral and 
terrible, arose from their graves and left the church. This, 
according to the nurse’s testimony, happened several times. 
At last recourse was had to Benedict, who with his own hands 
gave the oblation, saying, ^ Go, cause this oblation to be offered 
to our Lord, and they shall be no longer excommunicate.” 
Thenceforward the troubled spirits were seen no more.^ 

One vision recorded by Gregory is of an unusual character. 
Benedict sent some monks to build a monastery at Terracina, 
promising to come to them on a certain day. He remained, 

^ Dial. ii. 8. ® Ibid. ii. 30. 

Ibid. ii. 11. Ibid. ii. 23. 
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his approaching doccaso by seeing his own name written in 
letters of gold.* Another monk of St. Andrew’s, in liomo, was 
warned by a vision of a crown of white ilowers.^ The death¬ 
bed visions are all of the same general typo. The dying wrestle 
with dragons,® or with black men of frightful aspect they 
receive visits from angels,® or saints clad in white,® or from the 
Saviour ’; heavenly music sounds,® and fnigmut odours iill 
the cliamber with perfume.® Sometimes their ilying senses 
jHjrcoivo what is happening in other parts of the world,*® or in 
the realm of spirits which they aro about to enter.** Wo may 
read the stune things oA naimam in all the lives of the saints. 
We will, therefore, linger no longer over these stories of visions, 
but will pass on to the second kind of stories related in the 
Dudogms, the stories of prophecies. 

ih) Stories of I'mphcam. Of those prophecies wo may 
distinguisli two kinds —those uttered by ihe dying, and those 
uttered by saints. Of the tirst kind ({riigory writes: “Some¬ 
times the soul itself, by reason of its subtle nature, foresees 
somewhat of the future; sometimes souls before their departure 
attain by revelation to the knowledge of things to come; some¬ 
times when they are on the point of (luitting the body, by 
heavenly inspiration they iHsnotrate with tlm spiritual eye the 
secrets of heaven.” *** Thus a Itoman advocate knew on his death¬ 
bed that ho would be buried in the Church of St, Xystus, and 
a dying servant foretold the namisi of all in the house who were 
going to die *®; a count of Civitavecchia, named Ihoophanius, 
foretold that a storm which was raging would cease for his 
funeral**; Cerbonius bishop of Topulonia predicted that those 
who buried him would i-ecoive no hurt from tho Lombards.*® 
The prophecies uttoml by saints aio more interesting. Home- 
times, indeed, they refer to trifling events, os when hkiuitius 
of Valeria prophesied that ho would not bo allowed to obey a 
summons to Itome,*® or whon Bishop Boniface foretold that his 
nephew would never succeed him in the episcopate.*'* But 
occasionally they are of greater moment. Constantius bishop of 


' Dial. iv. ao. 

‘ Ibid. iv. 18, 38. 
’ Ibid, iv, 1(1. 

>» Ibid. iv. 85. 

» im. iv. ac, 

*“ HM. i. 4. 


» im. iv. VI. 

“ Ibid. Iv. 15, 18. 
* llAtl. Iv. 14, 16. 
“ Ibid. iv. 81, 80. 
“ im. Iv. 87. 

" UM. 1 .». 


> im. iv. 88. 

‘ Ibbi. iv. 11, la, 18, 84. 
» Ibul. iv. 14, 16, Hi. 

'• Ibid. iv. ao. 

“ Ibid. ili. 11. 
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case of Benedict, they seem really to have possessed a kind of 
second sight/’ ^ It is to be observed, however, that, with two 
exceptions, all the alleged prophecies recorded by Gregory had 
been already fulfilled when he wrote. Of these two exceptions, 
one was a prophecy of the end of the world,^ the other the 
prediction of Benedict about the destruction of Eome ®—a pre¬ 
diction which certainly represented accurately the fate of Eome 
up to the time of Gregory, but which the history of the later 
centuries has falsified. These two prophecies are the only ones 
which it is possible to test, and the test proves them to be 
nothing better than wrong guesses. It is not unreasonable, 
therefore, to suppose that Ithe other tales of prophecies fulfilled 
were mostly legends which grew up after the events which are 
said to have been prophesied. At any rate, in the absence of 
proof as to the genuineness of the prediction, such an explanation 
is the most intelligible. 

{6) Stories of Miracles^ The miracles related by Gregory 
are, on the whole, less striking than the visions. A great 
number of them are merely the usual stories, such as we get 
repeated over and over again in monastic biographies. We 
have here the oft-told tales of fish miraculously supplied to an 
ascetic on a fast-day ®; of great rocks arrested or removed by 
prayer ®; of a saint rendered invisible to his enemies ; of poison 
made innocuous by the sign of the cross®; of lamps lighted 
without hands or burning without oil ®; of wild beasts, birds, 
and reptiles gifted with miraculous intelligence ; of glass and 
crockery smashed and made whole ; of provisions miraculously 
provided or increased ; of raging fires stayed ; of sick per¬ 
sons and animals healed ; of dead bodies raised to life or 

1 See, e.g,, Dial, ii. 7, 12, 13, 18, 19, 20. Dr. Hodgkin (Italy and her 
Invaders iv. p. 431) writes: ‘‘Whatever among the miracles attributed |to 
the founder of Oassino we may feel bound to reject, we can hardly refuse to 
bi-m an extraordinary, perhaps a supernatural, power of reading the human 
heart.” 

* Dial, hi. 38. ® Ibid, ii. 15. 

For Gregory’s doctrine of miracles, see below. Book III. Part I. § 4 
ad fin, 

5 Ibid, i. 1. ® Ibid, i. 1, 7; ii. 9. ’’ Ibid. i. 2. 

® Ibid, hi. S.’S ® Ibid. i. 5; ih. 30. 

Ibid. i. 2, 3, 9; ii. 8; hi. 2,11,15. Ibid. i. 7; ii, 1. 

12 Ibid, i. 7, 9 ; ii. 21, 29. Ibid. i. 6; hi. 18. 

1^ lUd. i. 4,10; ii. 11, 26; hi. 3. Ibidy i. 2,10,12 ; ii. 32; hi. 17. 
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not have dared to venture.” He therefore imputed the miracle 
to the virtue of Benedict, while Benedict on his side attributed 
it to Maunis’s prompt obedience. The friendly contention in 
humility was finally settled in favour of Benedict by a decla¬ 
ration of I'laoidus: “ When I was drawn out of the water I 
thought I saw my abbat’s garments over ray head, and imagined 
that it was he who drew me out.” ^ 

Boniface, a bishop “in ea civitate quae Ferontis dicitur,” 
was very poor, his whole revenue being derived from a single 
vineyard. But as ho was very charitable, he could never bring 
himself to deny a poor man who asked for alms. Now, there 
lived in the same house with him an ambitious priest named 
Oonstantius, who was nephew to the bishop, and desired to 
lujcome Ids successor. This man, in order to got money to help 
him in his future candidature, had sold his horse for twelve 
gold crowns, which ho kept locked up in his chest. One day, 
when Constantins w«i8 away, some poor people came to bog of 
Bishop Boniface, who, having nothing of his own to give 
them, went to his nephew’s chest, forced the lock “ with pious 
violence," and distributed the crowns among the beggars. Later 
on Constantins rotunied, and, finding his money gone, bitterly 
reproached his uncle. " All can live comfortably hero except 
me,” cried ho. He raised such a din that all the household ran 
to his room. The good bishop tried to soothe him, but he only 
became the more abmsive, shouting out," Every one can live 
with you except mo. Give me back my money 1 ” At last the 
bishop, in great grief, wont to St. Mary’s Church, and, holding 
bis vestment in his outstretched hands, ho prayed to the Virgin 
to give him some money to quiet the frantic priest. Costing 
down his eyes upon his vestment, ho suddenly found in it 
twelve golden crowns “ as bright as if they had come that hour 
from the mint." These, therefore, ho took, and flinging them 
down before his nephew, ho said, “ There is your money that 
you hfiv(i made such a stir about. But know that, for your 
covetousness, you shall never after my death be bishop of this 
place.” The story adds that the bishop’s words came true, and 
Oonstantius remained a jaresbyter to the end of his life.® 

* Jiial. iL 7. For another casa In whloh it doubt w&s rained as to tho porgoa 
to whom a mlrKsIf? should ba attributed, see iM. L 2. 

» IbkL L lit Tliii li the ouly imtauce in the Mabgum of an invocation 
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“ Whence wo may itsarn,” Gregory moralizos, " that if the old 
enemy is so ready in things pertaining to oiir body, ho is yet 
more eager in watching the thoughts of our hearts.” ^ 

I'iorentius of Norcia once found his cell besot by innTimer- 
able snakes. lie prayed to God to relieve him of tho post; 
whoreuiK)!! it thundered, and every snake was killed. Then the 
poor hermit prayed again, “ Behold, Lord, Thou hast killed 
them all; but who is to carry them away ? ” Scarcely had he 
spoken when a flock of birds flow up, and each bird boro away 
a serptmt in its beak, leaving tho hermitage quite clear.® 

The last anecdote I shall quote illustrates the popular 
opinion as to tho danger of oflending a man of sanctity. Some 
Goths, who were journeying to liavonna, once kidnapped two 
little boys from a iflace in tho neighbourhood of Todi. Wlion 
Fortunatus, tho bishop of that place, hoard of it, he sent for tho 
Goths, and addressing them with courtesy asked thorn to name 
any stun they chose as a ransom, and to restore the children. 
But tho leader replied, “ Anything else you ask wo will do, but 
wo will oji no account restore tho boys.” The bishop then 
insinuated a throat: " You grieve mo, my son, for that you do 
not listen to your father; do not grieve mo, lost you suffer for 
it.” But tho Goth only repeated his refusal and wont off. Tho 
next day the bishop renewed his entreaties, with no Imtter 
success; and when the barbarian left his presence exclaimed, 
“ I know that you will suffer for leaving me thus in grief.” 
However, the Goth gave no heed to the warning, but sent tho 
children on with his men, and himself mounted and rode after. 
But before he had passed the city wall, by St. Betor’s Church, 
he was thrown from his horse and broke his hip-bone. Being 
carried back to the inn, ho sent in haste to recall tlie children, 
whom ho ordered to be taken to Fortunatus with tho message : 
" Behold, you have cursed mo and I am punished; receive tho 
children whom you asked for, and intercede for mo.” Fortu¬ 
natus then relented, and tho Goth was healed by a sprinkling 
of lioly water.® 

Tlio miracles of tho DialogaaB are of great interest to a 
student of the supernatural, because at first sight they scorn to 
bo extremely well attested. To begin with, they were related of 
people who had iKson living within the century, and whose lives 

1 IHnl. iil. 21). * IM. III. 18. * Ibid. i. 10. 
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concoptLoa of human oxporiouco. Tho wonder to the men of 
this time was, not that a saint should work iniraoles, but that 
he should not do so. Any miraculous account, theroforo, was 
accepted almost without question as perfectly credible, probable, 
and even ordinary. 

Secondly, the authorities quoted by Gregory cannot be re¬ 
garded as having much weight. In some few instances, indeed, 
we may be justified even in suspecting them of deliberate 
falsehood. Take, for example, the case of Gregory’s informant 
concerning tho miracles of I'ortunatus of Todi. “A certain 
poor old man was brought to mo—because I always love to 
talk with such men—of whom I inquired his country, and 
hearing that he was of the city of Todi, I asked him whether 
he knew Bishop Fortunatus. lie said ho knew him very well. 
“ Then I beseech you,” said I, “ tell mo whether you know of 
any miracles that ho did, and, since I am very desirous to know, 
explain to mo what matuier of man ho was.” In reply to this 
loailing (piestion, tho iK»or old man related miraculous story. 
Gregory continues: “ When tho old man had told mo this 
strange 8k)ry, he was ready to proceed to otliors, but as I was at 
that time to preach to some who expected mo, and tho day was 
far spout, I could not then hoar any more of tho acts of the 
vonemblo Fortunatus. And yet if I could, I would never do 
anytliiug else than listen to such excellent stories.” ‘ We can¬ 
not hero help suspoctmg f^t the unnamed poor old man, 
Hading tho ^mt Bishop so eager to listea to his recital, thought 
it no harm to draw a little on his imagination, and wo are 
not the least astonished when wo find that on the next day ho 
had a yet more marvellous tale to pour into the ears of his 
interested patron. It may be admitted, however, that in tho 
groat majority of cases tlie authorities spoke in goo<i faith. It 
is tpiite incredible tliat distinguished bishops, abbats, clergy, 
and monks should Imve all conspired to invent fables to deceive 
the credulous I’ope. Yet even if we grant that Gregory’s 
informants were men of good character and position, even if we 
gnint that they had opportunities for personal observation or 
for collecting evidence from those who had obserwed, we have, 
nevertheless, no moans of judging how far they possessed tho 
ptjwur of accurate ob-stirvation, or of reporting accurately what 

‘ mal 1 . 10 . 
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they had observed or collected -without dra-wing inferences of 
their o-wn, and -without adding any supplement or interpola¬ 
tion. An unusual event inaccurately observed noight easily be 
.regarded as a miracle, and if, in addition to this, it was carelessly 
reported, its miraculous character might easily be emphasized. 
Now, when we remember that these informants were predis¬ 
posed to detect the miraculous in the most ordinary events, and 
moreover, that in many cases the miracles they related were 
attributed to saints whose disciples they had been and whose 
memory they -wished to glorify, we cannot help regarding their 
evidence with grave suspicion. At any rate, we have at this 
tiTTift no means of testing it. The most we can say is that 
Gregory himself regarded it as sufficient. 

And this leads me to remark, thirdly, that Gregory is not at 
all to be trusted as a critic of evidence. It is quite true that ht 
did investigate to some extent the histories related to him, and 
satisfied himself, at any rate, of their truth. But what satisfied 
Gregory does not by any means satisfy us. He tells us that 
he felt bound to believe the stories of his revered and pious 
elders as certainly as if he had seen the events related with his 
o-wn eyes^; and again he says that he learnt certain things 
“ from the relation of such very religious persons, that I cannol 
have any doubt whatever of the truth.” ^ Now this means tha: 
Gregory was satisfied if he was assured of the good character o: 
his informant. He looked, not to mental, but to moral quaJitiei 
as the guarantee of truth. If the -witness was honest, Gregor] 
was content to believe him trustworthy. This moral criterion 
however, is, of course, insufficient, and it is qmte certain tha 
Gregory, by relying upon it, was betrayed into serious errors 

1 Dial. iii. 1. It may be remarked that Gregory, although professing t 
have had a “miracle” wrought upon himself {ibid. iii. 38), does not Qlmi 
to have witnessed miracles wrought on others. Gregory of Tours, on the othe 
hand, asserts that he has not only seen many who had been the sfibjeots c 
“miracles” (Olor. Conf. 33, 36, 103), but that he even witnessed som 
“miracles” in the working. See De Mir. S'. Mcvrtini ii. 26, and compar 
Glor. Confess, 40, 66. Greg. Tur. had himself received “ miraouloua ” relic 
{DeMir. S.M.u.60; iii. 1). 

® Dial. iii. 1: “Nunc ad miracula exteriora veniamus, quae et multi 
iam nota sunt, et ego tarn religiosorum virorum relatione didioi, ut de hi 
omnimodo ambigere non possim.” Of. ibid. iii. 14; “Narrante Eleutheric 
qui et hunc familiariter noverat et eius verbis vita fidom praebebat; ” iUc 
iii. 16: “De cuius verbis ipse non dubitas, quia eius vitam fidemque minim 
ignoras.” 
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Of the many miraculous stories recorded in the Dialogues, only 
three can be tested by independent evidence. And of these 
three, the first, as it now stands, is entirely unhistorical; the 
second relates inaccurately an event which, as is now acknow¬ 
ledged, was not necessarily miraculous; while the third intro¬ 
duces into history a supernatural element, which is noticeably 
absent in the accounts of the best authorities. 

The first is the celebrated story of Paulinus of N’ola.’- It 
relates that when the Vandals devastated Campania, they 
carried off, among other captives, the son of a poor widow. 
Paulinus, to whom the widow came for help, could give no 
money to redeem the son; but, in lieu of that, he went himself to 
Africa, and voluntarily took the man’s place as slave to the son- 
in-law of the Vandal king. When by a miraculous circum¬ 
stance his true position was discovered,, he was honourably sent 
back to Italy, and carried with him all the captives of his own 
city, who were set at liberty at his req[uest. It is a charming 
tale of humility and self-devotion, but unhappily it all turns 
on the supposition that in the time of Paulinus the Vandals 
devastated Campania, and carried off their captives to Africa; 
whereas, in fact, the Vandal invasion of Italy did not take place 
till nearly twenty years after Paulinus’s death. A desperate 
attempt has been made to save the credit of the story by 
supposing that by Vandals” Gregory meant “Goths.” But 
in that case the details of the narrative would be obviously 
incorrect. It would be a less violent hypothesis to believe 
that in the time of the Vandals some one named Paulinus 
actually did what Paulinus of Hola is said to have done, and 
that in after-times the story got transferred from this unknown 
person to his more celebrated namesake. In any case, it is 
certain that Gregory made a serious mistake, which, by a little 
care, he might easily have avoided. 

The second story relates how certain African Catholics were 
able to speak after their tongues had been cut out ^—a fact, the 
truth of which is now universally admitted, but which, it has 

^ Dial, iii, 1. 

2 Ibid. iii. 32. Compare the references in Theophrastus (Migne P. G. 
Ixxxv. 1000); Justinian Codex i. 27; Marcellinus Chron. (Migne P. L. li. 
933); Procop. Bell. Vand. i. 8; Victor Vitensis De Pars. Vaitd. v. 6 (Migne 
P. L. Iviii. See Ruinart’s note, ibid. p. 391 sqq .); Victor Tununensis Chron. 

Migne P. L. Ixviii. 946). See also note in Milman’s Lat. Chr. i. p. 424. 
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hands, Iio siiccooded in calming the phronzy of n patient who 
WM deranged. Now, if an English clergyman with such a 
reputation for iniraculous powers wore placed for some days 
in a I,ondon hospital, and in that time only succeeded in 
quieting one lunatic, his pretensions, to say the least, would 
be somewhat discredited. But that was not the way that 
Gregory and his contemporaries judged. “IVom this one act 
of his,” says Gregory, “ I learnt to believe all the stories I had 
heanl of him.” ‘ 

My conclusion is that Gregory had no capacity either for 
weighing and testitjg evidence brought forward by others, or for 
drawing correct inforencos from what fell within his personal 
observation. Further, since Gregory was certainly the most 
intelligent Homan of his age, it is safe to attribute a similar 
or even greater incapacity to the original authoi-ities ho quotes. 
Hence I can only regard the supernatural stories, which pro¬ 
ceed, eitluir from (Jrogory himself or from these authorities, 
with the gravest suspicion. And it certainly does not lesson that 
suspicion to note that of all the many miracles rocoixlod in 
the Ditdmjtm, hardly any wore jjorfonuod in Homo. Gregory 
does indeed say, “ If I should attempt to relate all that I have 
known hapjHjn at St. l*oter’s Oliurch, I should have no time to 
speak of anything else.” ® But the only Homan miracles ho 
actually records are the healing .of the lunatic by Amantius, 
and the healing of a paralytic girl by a sacristan of St. Heter’s, 
named Aoontius.® Thus we are asked to believe that in all parts 
about the city monks and abbats and presbyters and bishops 
were performing innumerable marvels, but that in Home itself, 
the sacred city, either no miracles to speak of wwe performed, 
or those which were performed were not of sufficient interest or 
importance for Gregory to note them down. This is indeed 
strange; and all the more so because, as soon as eminent 
Homans loft Horae and got to a distance, they are reported 
to have worked miracles {e,.g. Pope John healed a blind man 
at Constantinople,* and l*ope Agapetus herded one who was 
dumb and lame in Greece®); and further, because directly we 
pass from the subject of miracles to that of visions, nearly one 
half, and certainly the most beautiful of those recorded, are 


> mal. Hi. 85. 
• Ibid. i,l. a. 


» JIM, iil, 36. 
‘ Ibid. lil. 8. 
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.Sometimes, however, they were on friendly terms with 
Catholics, as c.«7. with Sanctuliis of Korcia, to whom they 
preseutetl all the captives they had taken.^ In Spoleto, it 
seems, the principal church remained in the possession of 
the Catholics, and when a bishop of the Lombards, an Arian, 
endeavoured to seize it by violence, he was struck with blind¬ 
ness in punishment of his daring.® 

Besides the barbarian soldiers, the country was infested 
with thieves and beggars. The attention of these people was 
j>articularly directed to the monasteries, and there are some 
amusing stories in the Diedogues which relate how they were 
thomsolvos occasionally trapped. Thus some thieves once 
Itroko into the garden of the monastery of Isaac the Syrian, but 
found themstslvos comiKillod by a supernatural impulse to work 
hard at digging the whole of the night. In the morning the 
abluit cjuno out,, and, with a twinkle in his eye, said to the 
perspiring burglars; " lUyoico, my brothers; you have worked 
well: now you may take a rest.” lie thoti gave them some 
breakfast, and sent thorn away with his blessing and a present 
of vi^gotabhis.® Some beggars, again, hoping to obtain clothing 
from the holy Isaac, hid most of their gonnents in a tree, and, 
after tcarijig and similing the rest, presented themselves at the 
convent in a miserable plight. The abbat, who knew of their 
doings, sent one of his monks quietly to fetch the clothes fram 
the tree, and then presented them to the beggars, saying, 
are naked; come, take tiiese garments and clothe voursel' M^ 
The men, recognizing their own things, .went away in •« 

oonfosion.* 

The monasteries wore the most prosperous institutionsiQ^e 
ago—havens of refuge for the destitute and oppressed. ^Bpen 
tiio monks were not being harried by the Lombards, tl^&cd 
a iHMiceful, and for the most part a happy life. We s«l3^em 
generally engaged in some kind of manual labour—tending 
their gonlens,® mowing hay in tho fields,® building walls,’ baking 
broad,® gathering olives,® looking after the oratory, cleaning 

' mul. iii. 37, * Ibid. iil. 29. 

' Itful. Hi. 14. For otUor Imt&nooo ol thiovos nUraoulously oaugkt, seo 
Ml i.8; Hi. 22. 

' JMd. Hi. 14. » im. i. 8, 4; IH. 14. ' Ibid. I. 4; H. 83. 

> tbkl. ii, 11. • Ibid. i. a. • Ibid. 1. 7. 
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lii,^li jjimiiinii wilhilrnw iiilti mmutBUmm ; imi^ littiiint in ilm 
mill iml ivrtn%*nil tiniil tlunr niy 

ritiliiiitnil/* Wn irra-«i«fiiilly w'il!i i«i4 1 * 1*111 liiiiiiitir-i, liln 

tliiit tif ViruViirn^; t*iii iintjif t*f tlin in iLn ihaii^jtin 

iirn nuliiniililn iimii, A fniilurti of llio \%iki tlm 

gtirtiinn iihviiyn riirofiilly loiitlott; uumy ilnfir ini'ii 

tilivryiiriln or %‘iiioy4riL*i, In I*it4 yoiir*i iho ii'oirt* .miiisif* 

liiiiim iioiii oiii |!h? ii»nglit*oiiriii|* oti%'oyiirtl*i in .||sti!itn“ iViiil. 

1 * 111*1 for llioir tr«tii4o triili lillto of ilit! Ikit lliiii 
imjMMitniil %viw nirnly rnitnrit**| in, ii wm ilp*ii|^*lii In tin- 
♦HnItliiiM l« lli*^ iimiikfi,® 

Till! iff tilt! ii 144||» nVnii nVnf llii*- riltiricil# n|“ ||ii< 

iiiiiiiiinltiry, wm lilliilliiln. Wit mini, for **f 1*1111 iililmi 

rif Fiiinli wliii liinl liifi tnin}*t'‘r %%'iiti tm mnl IVII !« Ivnliiii* 

lititt* limi lii^ ih%A, mol ii rt>4 %i'#i4 iini 

iiiiittly; willi if |\*n|•^tnl*L Tliniinii ||ni j>rii«r kiir«<.Ar*l iilwiil 
iitilil lilt wm I4itrk liint Fliiif, Isn iiiii4n sm fitii 

%%linii ilii!i liinl uniil- ijt.ii«‘ily |m ImmL ‘Hm m'i%i tliiy, 

wlinti Iiiti wnri? iii4irn*T lio siii'fi-ly fiir 

lliy liiii?!, t ritlim in rniiinrl U'llh it itii4 |.ti4 lim llljiiry 

yiiii mo/'* 

lint riiltt III* iMiVmly nf i4io*iiy iiint 

m'nri liwiil’i nlteiliwl iili Illit|nmi,n-r4 ri»|4tll4ili«4l 

111 lllii lll«iii.»|nry nf llin Iinkllillw «l- i»^n|itiilii lliori* 4m’i4l 0||«1 
irliii ioiiiiwiii34 fnr Wlinii liw wm llin lirrllitnii 

inii4»l4rtt i«iifi4 Ilia tiwk »t3ijiitt?lilif| In liniir 
fliilli mi 0 mml A lllttti, Uni In tliiiir Im ^ilt4t 

** Wiitin pm lliMtigltl I wm wiili yoti, i mm m#llf 

ill i*i fiwW 1 mil ifitiiii li|» |« |.n.n|if%‘inif»’'€i Iiy « * 

Tn rill nil tliii nfttiil tmiA wm In44 Iti l.w m hIil* inrii^ 

iiiiir««trr^ wmm in Icmk |mlif iii4 anmio?, i# » 

itr«41 lllirctliilu Ilf lii.ilinji tif Kifiii, 11 im |fii4 IIip 

ftirllltio 1*1 tm lit||li*i?nlottml ill fmm, Wfiitti Tnlilsi mw kitii Ipi 

» r 1. » iUi. i. I. 

* ilmL il Ii. * ik^L i._ t.- 

* Ifffci r f ■ 1^1 mm^ iW, I, *, 
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nt (int*o <*onclud(:<I that ho was a drunkard, and dospiaod him 
ni'iit>r«lin|'ly. It noodod a iniraclo to vindicate the poor bishop’s 
reputation.* 

Some of those monks wore bravo men. An abbat of Sora, 
Iwing warned by fugitives that the Lombards wore coming, at 
ojH!o distributed among them overytldng the monastery eon- 
Uuned, even to tho contents of the garden. When the bar¬ 
barians arrival and demanded treasure, ho was able to say 
with truth tlint ho had absolutely nothing to give them. The 
counrgoous abbot paid for his temerity with his life. He was 
takon to a wooded hill and cut down with a sword. When 
the laxly fell, it was said " tho mountain and wood were shaken, 
i«» thimgh the earth (xmld not boar tho weight of his holiness.” ® 

Wt> have a delightful skoUdi of Equitius, tho preaching 
abbat of Valuria. lie had sueh a zeal for saving souls that ho 
would travel up and down tho country, visiting towns, villages, 
ciiHrehes, and private htmae,s, and trying by all moans “ to stir 
jnen'.s hearts to the love of the he.avenly coutitry.” This ardent 
mirtsiunury pnmtmtetl a tpiaint and uncouth figure. His dross 
wjw 80 eoante ami Hhabby, that many who did not know him 
disdained even to rtsply tt» hi.s Habitation. Ho rode upon tho 
worHt beiiHt that could bo found, with a halter for bridle, and 
fur xiiddlu a Hhetip's akin ; on right and loft hung leather bags 
atuflbd with |tarchment8 of the Holy Scriptures. Everywhere 
ho wont ” ho ojioaed tho fountain of Scripture and watered 
iiion'H souls with hii sonnons.” But this queer evangelist had 
novor r«!oived a liconco to preach, and his growing fame filled 
tho Homan clergy with jealouay. They went, therefore, to tho 
I’lqHJ, end {nmuadixl him to Hummon Equitius to Homo to give 
an accanmt of his dmitrine. So a certain Julian, who was 
afleraardH miwle bishop of Hahinum, was despattshod post-haste 
to bring Eijuilins with all honour to Homa When this man 
arrived at Uie numastery, he found some “ antiquarii ” writing, 
who told him that the abbat was in tho fields making hay. 
Julian, therefore, sent his survant^—an intractable and biul- 
toiiipwred fellow—to giv«‘ notice of his arrival. He found a 
numlx»r of monks liard at work haymaking in the meadow, and 
Im asketl one of them disdainfully to iroint out tho abbat. But 
HO .usm a* he set eyes ou Ktputius his bad spirit was subdued, 
• lH.lL iii, B, ’ Ibiil. iv. 23. 
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and, tromWin |4 greatly^ lus }h»wih! hinimdf MWv him mn\ 
inubnuH'd hin knwiii, Udliiig hua that miytUa* di'?dml to 
H|Hmk with him, K<tniiitiH iinlmvd him tt» airry u{» lamia oif tha 
hay far llui atuh aaitl Inn ** I will ^itnuiditwiiy vimm \rh.an 

I havo do:-qmtrlaHi tho lilthi work that nnaaimi/* Moimwltik 
tluliim wiu-i tdutiing at tla^ thday, and wlion miw' hi^^ iiorvimt 
roinniing nlona liairn with luiy, ha rritnl mii imurily, Man, 
what iioua I hin: nioiin f 1 fa*iit ytai |.u bring tin* atd^at, ami tmi 
to fotrh pruvondar for my Inaw/* ** Sir/* roplml l\m imrviint, 

’* ho will f'oiiio to you hy ■luid-'hy/* rrivioiitly iMtuilimt apj^airml 
in hoh-^niul idoH’ii ami mmn iq^parid, nirrying Ida aryilm tivor 
Ilia idiotddor, Tim jHiiiipuim ftoimin rlorio doi^pmoil him and 
proparod to groot him rmhdy i hiii wtm Iit% tm llm ahhat drow* 
mmror, o.i|H^ri«UH‘ifd tfm rmnt^dling inthmimo of Ida holy 
pt«r?io!iiiUiy, mid, ^^iiiiimoring out Ida iimii-ungo, Im foil on Ida 
knooit ami latggrd l!m ginwl man a pniyor^/ 

lloiiidoa tho r.oiigrogiilioio4 of iiionkii and luiiia w ho livod it 
cotfiuiiai lifo in liionimtormi^.* wo iwl id roligion.rif* hoik nudo 
iiml fomido,, wlm Uvod aopariiloly, iiiidor a im»HiyUir rnlo and 
wimring tho nmnaidio Imi oiltior in llioir Innnaia or 
in imnm privalo ridh Tlnin in Spolrlo n rnddoiiuii/^i tliuightiu^ 
inaiafotl tui adopting ihn rrligiuii:'i jdV* for wliddi raioio nho mm 
dimnhoriii^d ky hor fallior, wdm mi lior off with half of mm 
iuiirdl ojtliilo, Many mddo girla joinod Imr, ho^vovor* and 
dodiri4liiil tlii-mrirlvoft to virgiidly*^ l#rotjfuy*i« «mii iliroo atmtJ 
Uvm! II mt»nii«tio lifo in llndr im'ii hoit-^o m tlmm 

olln^r woiiioii fi’^^iidod in a Instptp nrar iho t'liiiroli itf H|, M«iry 
i}|^^gory*a iimilmr had a roll imar llm Ihyiilini of 
Kt. Tall!/ Main liorndb* griionilly lt*ok up llmir rtrudriiro in 
m\-m iiiid aoltiiiry plai'm, from wliirfi lln^y tiifidy r^^^uod* mro 
ionirtiim?ft li« go ami wor^diip «i St, i*»mh in Itoiim/ 

Koiini of tlii-vm iiioii horo ilimmiotvof in a %*ory t.?r'r«iilrir faildmi, 

(hill in (*iiii4paida* iiaimHt Jliirlifn ftiJloimd liiiiifadf l« llm w^all 
uf Ida ritll w'illi tin mm ohidii, lai tlnil lio rtaild mnor uumi 
furilmr ilinii llio Imigih of itio ohaiin Wtimi groal Hi, ilimi.aliol 
Imaiil of tliiji hr mml Iditi a finmfiago: If yon loro a #i.C¥iail 
of Omh kit mil ii rhidn of iron lioli! ynti, hut llm rlwin of 

^ iM. III. tt 
« $Ud. 1%?. 1^., 

^ lit l». 


» Imi: 1 . 1 . 

* it, 16 * iltm. m Kr. 
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Christ.” Thou Martin, took oH tho chain, but ho walked no 
further than ho had boon accuatomod to when bound.^ Many 
roclusos Ixad tamo pots for company. Morontius of Korcia kept 
a bear—ho used to call him " Brother Boar ”—who doily led 
out tho hormit’s alioop to pasture, and brought thorn back at 
tlio lumr his maator named. Quo day, some monks who woro 
jealous of tho hormit’s reputation, killed tho boar; whereupon 
Flormitius cursed them, saying, " I hopo in Almighty God that 
they may, in this life and before tlve eyes of all, receive tho 
itjward of their malice, who have thus killed my boar that did 
them no harm.” The four guilty monks were stricken with 
a horrible disease and died; and the repentant Florontius for 
the rest of his life bewailed liimsolf as their murderer.^ 

A very strange figure is that of Isaac tho Syrian. One day 
ho suddenly appeared in Spoleto, entered tho church, and asked 
leave of tlui sacristans to nuuaiu as long as ho wished, without 
being turned out at closing time. lie thou c.ommuncod to pray, 
and continued tlius all that day and all that night, and a second 
iliiy and a .secsoud night, and a third day also. Then one of 
tho sac.ristans, " filled with tho spirit of pride,” began to abuse 
him, calling him a hypocrite and impostor for showing himsidf 
in pmyer for so great a length of time, and at last oven struck 
him. At once the man was seized with a devil, who throw him 
down and forced him to cty out, " Isaac doth cost mo forth.” 
The saint, whose name was thus disclosed, expelled tho spirit. 
Immodiatdy the whole city was in an uproar. Men and 
women, nobles and peasants, rushed pell-mell to the church, 
trying to induce tho holy man to como to their houses. Some 
offered him lands to build a monastery on, others offered money, 
others anything that they had. But Isaac refused them aU, and, 
retiring a little distance from the city, lie built a hermitage, 
Many others soon joined him and put themselves under lua 
direction. To the end of his life, however, Isaac refused to accept 
gifts. " A monk who seeks for possessions,” ho was wont to 
say, “ is not a monk.” Gregory odds quaintly: " Although ho 
was incomparably adorned with the virtue of abstinence, tho 
contempt of worldly wealtli, the spirit of prophecy and porso- 
venmtui in pmyer, yet ho had one reprehensible trait, namely, 
that Momutimes he would so exceed in mirth, that unloas men 
■ ihiU. iii. 10. mi. lii. ifi. 
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hm\ knuiwii him ti» Ih* Fttll tif viriut', tlu^y wtnihl Imvis 

biiUiiviHl it.'* i 

Tlik iiistnuim c^f jH»|iulur tmthttniiunn fur h Imly mnu Li by nu 
numim luihiuo. A tUnd i^f wu>$ puid tii my t»nti 

wliu liml Ht-quinil a rrputatiuu ft»r .laiuiiiy* Tim rirh mni him 
imMtmi.i uuil unktHi liii llm pour worn in tin 

him litllo HurviuM*** J.uyuunt, ami ovon rlorisvi^ Wimlil travid 
ttlitanrisM fm’ thn privilo^cn i»f him,* A hunummu 

Bitiry iw ttdd cjf ii niuiUHl t 'mmtimliin* wim livitsl umr Armufii^ 
iiml imrvtnl lui Hiimiiiun in St, Sio|ihnn*a dnirrh. Ho ntvai 
ihn n^imtiition of ihiii holy man that pitn»|ilo tnimo from all piirtii 
tjf Iliity to vLiit him, Among tho ro.it ramo tmt^ iliiy a mmpln 
rmmiryiiiiin from u 4i^4iint |*hiro. AiTtving nt St Im 

fnuiuf a liUh' tiny man of vory in?4giuliriint apj»«’aram-o j^arlunl 
on niiiim w’iHiihai ^to|»a ami iomimg llm rliinvh himp.i, Tlui 
hyMainlor^ lutHuriHl tho rotiniryiiian that ilan waa lljo grmi 
i*i«msitaniiua lum^olf. tint llio fmiUidi It4h»w rutiI4 nnt for Uatg 
Imliovo tVmt «« rolohralnd a mini laaihl hmk la* in;iignific.imU 
Wtmn at liuit ho wm^ioonviiimh ho Ininit out laughing liinl rriwf, 
I k^liovoil tliiit ho wini a groat l*ig iniiii* hut itnii liiilo oiwiUiro 
hiia nothing of a man ahoui liinu*^ i^aiilanlini'i* Uraring hin 
wonla* ihiwm tho atop*! amt %variiily niihnirt^il iho 

** Voti lu'o ihr only man/* faiiil h%\ " iivlu* haii hm oyoa op$aj, ami 
nooi I mi mi 1 iim/* 

Tim rtmniryTtdk Inal a ihorpngh lw4iof in mirncniloiiJj^n^ora 
of iHirh miitilly poriamagoa. Hiirk }4^riaiiia*iloiiioniiirii, ovoii iiiUng 
iinimiili*^ w'oro hriiiighi lo Ihosn lo la« itiirtmh ttn ocriphsn 
a ht4y pfi#*r nmt u fiiiirriil. A iimlhor gtang to Imry hor 
mat; hat is/i iiii i4m raitght 4ghl of itin *’norviint of 

lioi/wt tho hrhllo of liorao* i^aying^ ** You fthall m*t Inivo 
iiw niilr-'ifi you raito ii|» my ^ Anoifirr limp twi* fiifiipni 
mmo rnniiiiiii to a l»i4mp on Kvo, Piilfriiliiig him 

til roliit? ami rrj4«*rii ihoir ilwail hrolli«r tii grt^iiirr 

itiiriirlpii iho niisiim aro rrpnmoiilril m |i«’?iforinitig with iim* 
williiigiii-tiw on mumml of Ihoir iiiimilily: humility 

not jirpmtrvpth m «iatig,or ilial iho iniriirlp woiiht las 

niidwnit. Thm» AI4*ai Klpuihurmn of S|«4i.ilo wiui piil l« slimp 


« l«i Hi. II 
* tM L S; Hi. 14. ui%\. 
^ iM. I. 
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with a domoniac boy and hoalod him. Hub bocauso tho abbafc 
boasted of his feat, the boy wtis again afflicted, and could only bo 
hoalod by tho united prayers of Eleuthorius and tho brethren.^ 

It was generally supposed that a saint continued to exhibit 
miraculous powers (d'tor death. St. Eq,uitiua of Valeria, after 
his decease, was thought to have defended his monks from tho 
violence of tho Lombards.® Bishop Eortunatus of Todi, says 
(Jrogory, “continues’' to work miracles at his tomb, healing 
tho sick and insane " as often as they ask in faith." ® A dead 
presbyter of Valeria prevented tho escape of a tldef who had 
stolen a wether belonging to his Church.^ A mad woman was 
healed in St. Bonodieb’s cavo.® A stocking of St. Honoratus 
was iustrumontfd in restoring a dead man to life.® Tlie coat of 
St. Eutychius of Noreia was carried through tho fields in time 
of drought, and producod rain.’ 

It was a dangerous thing to offend a holy man oven in tho 
most trilling matters. .Bishop Boniface, on tho festival of St. 
I’roeuluH tho Martyr, wont after mass to a nobleman’s house to 
dine. Just as he was idiout to say grace, he was inturrupted by 
a strolling playisr with an ape, who appeared at the door and 
began elasliing his cymbals, Tho bishop, in great irritation at 
the noise, cried out, " Ah, ah! That wretch is a dead man 1 tliat 
wretoh is a doiul man 1 Hero have I come to dinner, and I have 
nob opened my lips to praise God, when that feUow with his 
ttpe must noods come and clash his cymbals.’’ Then ho said 
to the servants, *' Go and give him meat and diiuk for charity; 
yet know that ho is a dead man." Tho bishop then said grace 
and ate hia dinner, and tho player too was ontorLainod; but 
when the latter was going out a stone fell from tho roof of tho 
house and wounded him so severely that he died tho next day, 
“ according to tho saying of tho man of God.” “ 

The clergy of the period lived in a simplo fashion, and woro 
often exli-omely poor. One bishop, for oxamplo, derived his 
whole rovouuo from a small vineyard.® They sooni, howovor, 
to have exorcised a universal charity—affording relief, not 
only to tho poor of their own dioceses, but to all passing 
travellers that demanded it.’® Often they were men sprung 

* DUa. Hi. i!2. « JbUl 1. 4. ’ IlM. i. 10. 

* lUUL ill, OB. ‘ llnd. il. SS, * Ibid, i. 2. 

' Ibitl. ill. If.. • Ibid, i, ». ' Ibid. i. y. 

'• Ibul. 1. y, 10 ; iii. 11 . 
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fwm thtt iHmjilt', aiiil wn hmr of n utiibliniian m\A n fullm* Uinag 
miulo lii^htnjn,* i thoy hiul n4igiou?i wouion living in 

thnir lunmtw* iiiul tliin wiih n^gnrdinl m ii gr»mi jinunlnl.'® Hn^rn 
m tniu luniintry of n iiuiriitnl j»rr.rthylrf, win* ’* frum iho 
timii cif tniliniiiitni Itmnl Ini’S wifo suam) m u 

lull mm mi hiis guiml iigaiinst lior im nn oinuny, iiinl luivnr 

lilluwinl lior tui uuy jsrotrxt tu Hj»{u"i*iirh him.** Wtuui dm 

rmiio Ui vsHil him tm hi.^ ho orioih *’ Iioj4ari frtiin 

mu, wmniin ! llioiv in I’liill u liulo tir«^ Irfl.: Uikp- imay tln^ 
^iruw!*'^ Many r4«uiu.*i iihow«nl untm'^mly lt» Im |inn 

imHoil In l»inhuj»rir.:i. Wn rru4 of ii j»mil*yl#?r who hmirilutl u|i 
iiiunuy Uj fittnirn oluuistiu ^; of mi im-tnluimtui wtm in hin 
Iriwl jMU-umi ilm lii^4n^|»/ A nirioua lulu iis tohl 
of II priioil t»f IiiUu'iM'rinii, win* migiigrti in jtriiiiifig !ik vinun 
wlmn lit» WM iiiuil for to ulirivu n {muuI«uiI. Hp sluluyuil 

in nnlpr to fiiiWi wtiiil hn iilnmi, ms4 mpiiiiwhilu etsu niisn 
gn^it, luswovi-tr* Itm |jiwliy|pr*^ gripf ut lIu:S mk« 
phiwmHi tluil tlm dim*l tniiii wm i« Ufti ftsr rliihi tliiyjs, 

ilmt Im minlit riiiirpAii iiinl |»^rforin ^iitliihlp j»inisfiap.^ 

'Hm t>}inmhi« mitml f«tr by mirrisimiii 
wliii hw^kinl iiflor list* rloiiiunii:, i^uw to llm lasiij^:n, ku|sl tlm 
Wim4n|i|#i^ni in oritur, mnl ojM^iio4 iiii4 rhinod biuhtingn iil 
Urn iisnu^i, Hiu w^ru rogarilml 

with nw ‘0 by i\m w}|m woru iifmml l«» uiib^r ihmii iifmr 

rammiltitig iiny groat A!iis?i woro iii.^^lrihii|p4 in ihu 

mnl tpnl lh«ir lip-s-ro m in ilm jwiusit 

cky4^ Tim ou4wns of tuirinl mnlliin rliurrltn^ li!i#l kigun, laul 
tlui hkhojj^^ nfkfi it^artoi iis«iipy f«r iIk-^ |sri%i|pgp4^ tlroi|t*ry 
miy$ that- to tw luirit'^ii in a i4iiir«4s i^mnl fi#r llii'oio 
Worn not grnsl, k^oainio ihmr fripiiik, ihoir 

rotnsfiihHl |o |»ray for limits; it l^rilwii#^ howin^rr, f»r tlssi 
lj^«.h Worn pfily |uiiikliw| ilm iiiwro fi*r lliiur |»ro:iiiiiijtlipiil'^ 
nji|^mrml eiisI t^rrlpn^ti ilm katio^ |tt Iw p^sinsif'rft; loisl 
apirib'i raiin^ niii l Itiufti mil l*y I ho ; nJiripk.^i of 

Bgtmf wpro hoar*! i^pw^i^^ting fmits llm l«iiil;t, ami llio 

y 4 ka | 14 ^ 

* iMi. m, ® iM. Iil t. *■ iHi Hi' II. * iN-i, I, ^1, 

* 11*1, III. n. * !hj. I. I a. * iuj i. n, sn. ii^ ;ii, m 
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The principal service was, of course, the Mass. Many 
stories are told to illustrate the efficacy of the Holy Oblation. 
Two nuns could not rest quiet in their tomb until it was offered 
on their behalf^; the body of a young monk of Monte Oassino 
was twice cast up from the grave, and only stayed in peace 
when the Host was laid upon the breast^; thirty masses 
delivered the soul of Justus from purgatory^; seven masses 
freed a spirit condemned to serve bathers in some sulphurous 
baths ^; a prisoner was miraculously released from his chains 
on the days on which his wife at home had offered for him^; 
a sailor was saved from drowning on the day a bishop said 
mass on his behalf®; Pope Agapetus healed a dumb man by 
placing the Host in his mouthJ Altar-breads were sometimes 
given away by the clergy as a special favour.® The Viaticum 
was always brought to the dying when possible. The altar 
was regarded as peculiarly sacred, and a little dust from it 
is said to have been instrumental in restoring a dead man 
to life.® 

The sign of the cross is frequently mentioned in the 
Dialogues, Loaves and cakes were marked with the cross.^® 
Men signed themselves when they slept,ate/^ or drank A 
nun, wandering in the garden of her convent, plucked and ate a 
lettuce without first making the holy sign, and in consequence 
was possessed by a devil. At the exorcism which followed, the 
spirit cried out, What have I done ? What have I done ? I 
was sitting upon a lettuce, and she came and ate me.’* The 
sign of the cross was several times used in working miracles.^® 
On one occasion holy water was employed.^® 

The belief in demoniacal agency was universal. In speaking 
of visions, I have already quoted some instances of this belief; 
here I may add one other. A devil cast out of a man by 
Portunatus of Todi took the form of a stranger, and walked up 
and down the streets of Todi, crying: " Oh, the holy bishop 
Portunatus ! see what he has done 1 He has turned a stranger 
out of his lodging. I seek a place to rest in, and in this city I 


^ Dial, ii. 23. 

* Ibid, iv. 65. 

^ Ibid. iii. 3. 
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® Ibid. iv. 55: “ oblationum coronae.” 
Ibid. i. 11. Ibid. iii. 7. 

IM. ii. 3;'iii, 5. Ibid. i. 4:. 

ii. 3 ; iii. 6 , G. Ibid. i. 10 . 
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curialis of Valeria, consuming bofcli the body and the sopulchrc.^ 
A dying man saw in a vision a bad presbyter named Tiburtius 
burning on a funeral pile.® Of purgatorial punishment we get 
two remarkablo instances, whore the spirits of dead persona were 
comiHilled to remain in sulphur baths and to serve as attendants 
on the living bathers.® 

I will close this account of the Hialoffuca with two 
ropresoutative anecdotes, one of a wizard and tho other of a 
haunted house. About the year 504 a certain Basilius was 
accused of 'iKactising magical arts in Homo, and was thrown 
into prison. Taking advantage, however, of tho insanity of his 
gaoler, ho escaped and ilod into Valeria, disguised as a monk. 
Hero he moiiagod to win tho good graces of tho Bishop of San 
Vittorino, who recommended him to tho famous Abbat 
Equitius. Tho story goes that, so soon as Kquitius set eyes on 
tho man, ho recognized him to be “a devil," but as ho was 
unable to convince the bishop, ho received him into his 
monastcvy. Shortly aftorwanls tho abbat act off on one of his 
preaching tours, and Basilius took advantage of his absence to 
bewitch a beautiful nun in a neighbouring convent, who fell 
into a fever and kept crying out, “ X shall die at once urdoss 
Basilius tiui monk come to mo and heal mo by his skill in 
Iihysio." But tlie elder monks would nob permit Basilius to 
approaoh tho convent without the pra^mission of the abbat. 
They sent, however, a message to Equitius, to ask what they 
should do. So soon as Equitius heard the story he exclaimed, 
*' Did nob I say that Basilius was a devil and no monk ? Go 
and (Mvo Mm from tho monastery.” This was accordingly 
done, and tho nun at once recovered. After his expulsion, 
Basilius was wont to declare that ho had often hy his magic 
suspended tho abbat’s coll in the air, hut he had never been able 
to harm any of the monks. In the end Basilius was arrested, 
tuid "in an outbreak of Christian zeal” was burned olive in 
Homo.* 

Tho second story is singular. When Datius of Milan was 
oti his way to Constantinople, in the time of Justinian, ho 
broke his journey at Corinth, where he endeavoured to hire 
a house lorge enough for himself and his company, Afttsr 

' IHal. Iv. aa. » IbUl Iv. 81 ; ol, Iv. 80 . 

> Ibid. Iv. 40, 60, " Ibid, i. 4. 
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CHArTER IV 


ouKooiiY rATRuncir of the west. lira helations wmi the 

CIIUnUlIKS OP THE HUllUliniOAUIAN PU0VINCE3 AND THE ISLANDS 

Ai’AKT from tlio primacy of lionour which was universally 
c.oncodod to the Homan Church, tlio patriarchal jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of Homo was anciently recognized as extending in 
strict right only over the Churches of Central and Southern 
I taly and of the adjacent islandsd It was, in fact, conterminous 
with the jurisdiction of the Vhuirius irrliis, which was exorcised 
ovi'.r the iirovinc.ea of I’iconuni Stiburhicarium, Campania, 
Tuscia, Umbria, Apulia, Calabria, Bruttii, Lucania, Valeria, 
Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, and the leaser islands. Within these 
bnuuds, at the close of the sixth century, the authority of the 
Bishop of Homo was, of course, undisputed; beyond them ho 
jiossossod, indeed (in virtue mainly of Imperial legislation), 
corttun powers, visitatorial in their character, but tlxoy were 
somewhat indefinite, not strictly canonical, and by no means 
universally recognized. In Italy itself the Aemilian and 
Fkminian territories, together with Bioonum Annonicarium, 
wore immediately subject to tho Metropolitan of Havonna; 
Liguria, tho Cottian Alps, and tho Rhaetias, to the Archbishop 
of Milan j Vonetia and Istria to tho Patriarch of Aqnileia; and 
beyond tho borders of Italy tho Pope had never hitherto 
exercised a jurisdiction which was entirely undisputed. How 
Crogory made use of his j)rimaoy of honour, and of tho powers 
conf('.rrod on tho Popes by Imperial legislation to assert a claim 
to supremacy over these other Churches, will be explained in 
the following chapter. At present I deal simply with his rela¬ 
tion to tho Churches within tho ancient canonical limits of tho 
patriarchate, i.e. in Central and Southern Italy and in tho islands. 

' Bright Canom of llte First Four General OouncAU p. 22, agg. 
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heresy to the Catholic Paith^ and so appease the wrath of God. 
Admonish all you can ; impel them to the right faith with all 
your powers of persuasion; preach to them constantly the Word 
of eternal life, that when you appear in the presence of the severe 
Judge, you may be able to show souls that have been won by 
your pastoral solicitude ” ^ Similarly, a few months later, when 
the plague was raging in the little Umbrian town of JSTarni, on 
the southern bank of the Nar—which, in spite of its inaccessible 
situation on its lofty hill, had fallen into the hands of the 
Lombards—Gregory wrote to the bishop to urge him to exhort 
the heretics of his flock to adopt the orthodox faith.^ But if 
the Catholic clergy responded to the Pope's appeal, we have no 
information as to the measure of success that crowned their 
efforts. From the fact that Gregory never again alluded to the 
matter, we may, perhaps, conjecture that it was small. 

In some respects the desolation caused by the Lombards 
occasioned Gregory much anxious thought and labour, as it was 
necessary for him to take measures in the interest of the 
devastated Churches. The effects of a Lombard onslaught were 
disastrous. In the I7th of his Homilies on the Gospels 
Gregory utters a lament over cities laid waste, fortified places 
overthrown, churches and monasteries reduced to ruins, and 
populous centres turned into dreary solitudes.^ The capture of 
a town usually meant a complete or partial depopulation, and 
the death or the dispersion of the resident clergy. In some 
cases, indeed, the desolation was not absolute. A remnant of 
the inhabitants remained or returned after the pillage, and there 
was some hope that the place would again revive and be able to 
support a bishop of its own. Under such circumstances Gregory 
usually commissioned some neighbouring bishop to repair to the 
desolated Church, and ordain there a certain number of clerics 
to perform the necessary ofidces. Thus, in the first year of his 
pontificate, he sent the following mandate to Balbinus, bishop 
of Eosella, in respect of the old Tuscan town of Populonia^: 

We have learnt that the Church of Populonia is so 
entirely destitute of clergy, that penance cannot be given to 
the dying or baptism to infants. We therefore charge your 

^ JEpp. i, 17. - Ibid, ii. 4. 

® Mom, in Ev. 17, § 16; of, Dial, iii. 38; iii, 29, 

•* Epp, i. 16. 
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district with a neighbouring diocese. Thus, in October 590, 
he joined to the diocese of Formiae (Mola) in Latium, the 
devastated see of Minturnae, close to the mouth of the Liris, 
nine miles off. Both these cities were situated within a 
short distance of Gaeta, whither the seat of the bishopric has 
been since transferred. The document authorizing the unifica¬ 
tion was addressed to Bacauda bishop of Formiae, and runs as 
follows ^The necessities of the times and the diminution of 
the population require us to make such arrangements for the 
desolate Churches as may be prudent and beneficial. Whereas, 
then, we have learnt that the Church of Minturnae is utterly 
desolate, and destitute both of clergy and people, and whereas 
we consider that your petition for its union with the Church of 
Formiae, in which rests the body of St. Erasmus the Martyr, and 
over which your Fraternity presides, is dictated by right feeling 
and is thoroughly just; therefore we have thought it necessary, 
out of consideration for the desolation of that place and the 
poverty of your Church, that the revenues of the aforesaid 
Church of Minturnae, with all that has belonged to it or that 
may belong to it in any way by any right or privilege, ancient 
or modern, should be transferred to the right and power of your 
Church by the authority of this our injunction. You shall, 
therefore, from the present time look upon the Church of 
Minturnae as your own Church, and attend to it as well as you 
can, so that the property which hitherto, perhaps, has been 
entirely neglected, may henceforth be profitable to the poor and 
to the clergy of your own Church.'^ Many similar arrangements 
were made. In 692 Cumae was joined to Misenum^; Tres- 
Tabernae to Velletri, five miles off®; Fondi to Terracina, both 
being cities of Latium, about ten miles apart.^ In 593 Cures 
Sabinae (Correze) was united to Nomentum (Mentana) ®; and 
in 595 Carina was amalgamated with Eeggio.® The arrange¬ 
ment made for the bishopric of Velletri indicates that the people 
were beginning to move from the plains into the hills for pro¬ 
tection against the enemy. The character of the times, Gregory 
writes, makes it expedient to transfer episcopal sees from the 

^ Epp. i, 8. This letter differs from the usual formula, “ de adunandis 
ecclesiis” (Tib. Diurn, ed. Bosi^re, No. ix.), which is found in G-reg. Epp, ii. 
48; iii. 20; and (slightly altered) vi. 9. 

‘ Epp, ii. 44. ^ Ibid, ii. 48. 

» Ibid, iii, 20. “ Ibid. vi. 9. 


^ Ibid, iii. 13. 
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l*alrimony. Of the other bishoprics the most notable wore 
those of Catania, Taormina, Messina, Palermo (also at times the 
head-quarters of an agent of the Patrimony), Girgenti, and 
Camorana. All those Sicilian Churches were in close touch 
with liomo. Gregory watched over their welfare with constant 
solicitude, and through Ids agents kept himself accurately in¬ 
formed of all their affairs. The quantity of letters relating 
to them is evidence of the minuteness of his knowledge and of 
the interest he took in the diocesan matters. 

The very first letter which Gregory wrote after his election 
to the pontificate was directed to the bishops of Sicily. As 
there was no metropolitan in the island, Gregory thought good 
to commit to a Vicar the general supervision of the Sicilian 
t/'hurch. Curiously enough, instead of confori’ing tins honour 
on one of the bishops, Gregory, in tlie first instance, gave the 
vicariate to the subdeacon Peter, the rcsctor of the Papal 
o.stato8. The appointment was notified to the bishoiis in a 
letter which runs as follows: "Wohave thought it necessary,in 
iieeordauee with the judgment of our prudeouasors, to commit 
all your alliurs to one and the same man, that whore wo 
cannot be ourselves in pei'son wo may be roprosontod by one 
who has received our instructions. Wherefore, by God's help, 
wo have appointed Peter, a subdoacon of our Church, to bo our 
Vicar in the province of Sicily. Kor can we doubt what the 
oharaotor of his actions will bo, seeing that, by God’s grace, wo 
have committed to him the whole Patrimony of our Church (in 
Sicily). Furtlior, wo have thought it right that your Fratomity 
should with due honour meet together once a year, either at 
Syracuse or at Catania, so that all that concerns the interest 
of your Churches, tho relieving of the poor and afllicted, the 
admonition of all men, and the correction of oirondors, may ho 
duly settled by you in conjunction with tho aforesaid Peter, our 

‘ It ww) at tliiB limo the oustom ol tho I'opog to appoint Vicars In tho 
oxtrorltalion provlnoos—usually motropolltans, somotimos simple bishops, 
and oooasionally, os here, oeoloslastlos ol even lower rank. Damasus, Sirloiua, 
and Leo all made the Bishop o( Ihossalonloa tholr Vloarin Eastern lllycioum. 
Vigilius oonforrod tho vioariato on the MoteopoUtan ol Justlnlaua Brlma; 
Clrogory oonforrod tho dignity on tho bishops ol Justlnlana I’rbtna (v, 10,10), 
Arlos (v. 08), Byraouso (ll. 8), and possibly SovlUo (lx. 227; boo p. 412). In 
A Woa Columbus sooms to have acted as a kind of Informal Vioar. 'I'ho appoiut- 
mout of tlio subdoaoon I'otor was unusual, and does not appear to havo boon 
a sucuuhs. 
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subdeacon. Let all hatred which fosters wickedness be far 
from your council. Let all envy and execrable discord die 
away amongst you. Let your charity and God-pleasing peace 
prove that you are God’s bishops. Let all things be done with 
propriety and quietness, that you may have the right to be 
called a council of bishops.” ^ 

I may here remark that Gregory was a firm believer in 
the utility of local synods, for the safeguarding of true doctrine, 
the composition of quarrels, and the correction of manners. 
The Council of Kicaea had directed that such synods should be 
held twice in the year—before Lent and in the autumn ^—and 
this wise provision was renewed by several other Councils.® 
Nevertheless, the bishops of the sixth century seem to have been 
strongly averse to holding these meetings, and Gregory found it 
necessary to remind those of Sicily and Sardinia, and particu¬ 
larly of Gaul, of their obligation in this matter. It may cause 
surprise that in the letter just quoted Gregory orders the Sicilian 
bishops to meet only once in the year, whereas he directs the 
metropolitan of Sardinia to summon a council twice annually,^ 
according to the strict provision of the canons. But the case of 
the Sicilian bishops was peculiar. For being directly subject 
to the Pope, they were in the habit of assembling at Eome at 
stated periods, to discuss their affairs in his presence, and 
to get his advice. Originally the bishops gathered in Eome 
every year at the time of the anniversary of the Pope's conse¬ 
cration ; since the days of Leo, however, they came each only 
once in three years. Gregory now made two more changes. 
First, he ordered that the bishops should meet, not on the 
anniversary of his own consecration—a mark of honour which 
seemed to him ''foolish and superfluous”—but on June 29, 
the festival of the Apostle.® And secondly, he directed that, 
whereas the triennial journey had been attended with difficulty 

^ i. 1. - Canon 6. ® Of. Chaloedon, c. 19. ** Epp. iy. 9. 

* Epp, i. 89a. Jnne 29 was, of course, a favourite date for bishops to 
visit Borne. Of. Greg. Horn, in Ev. 37. § 9: “ Oasaio Narnienai episcopo 
consuetudo fuerat annis singulis natalitio apostoloruna die Bomam venire.” 
It was believed that to keep the festival of a saint gave a man a special claim 
to the saint’s protection and regard. Thus Greg. Tur. H E. ii. 14 says that 
the three great festivals of St. Martin were the dedication of his church, the 
translation of his body, and the anniversary of his consecration: ” Quod si 
hdeliter celebraveris, et in praesenti saeculo et in futuro patrocinia beat! 
antistitis promereberis.” 
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—tho civil authorities on the island being opposed to it, and on 
one occasion at least, in 591, actually preventing tho delegates 
sotting out ^—tho bishops should in future assemble in Home 
once in five years, instead of once in three, and that they 
should take care not to arouse the Praetor’s suspicions, Gregory 
further enjoined that tho bishops of Lipoii and lioggio should 
attend tho quinqxronnial synod.® 

Tho most prominent of tho Sicilian bishops during Gregory’s 
pontificate was Maximianus, formerly Abbat of St. Andrew’s in 
Homo, and one of tho most intimate of Gregory’s friends.® Ho 
was ai)pointod to tho bishopric of Syracuse in 691, and ho 
retained it till his death in 594. Soon after lus appointment 
Gregory made him his Vicar in Sicily, with power to determine 
all smaller and les-s important causes, those involving any 
special difficulty being reserved for tho decision of tho I’ope 
liinrsolf. In confoning tins honour on Maximianus, Gregory 
was careful to explain that the vicariate was bo.stowoil upon 
liiiu personally as a murk of esteem, and not in virtue of his 
oni(!ial pasition us bislio]) of Syracuse, and therefore tliat tho 
Ghurch of Syracuse c.ould not on this account claim any 
superiority over the other Churchoa of Sicily.’* This last pro¬ 
vision is chamctciristic. In his govenimeut of tho Ghurches of 
Ilia mutropolitiuuito, Gregory was always paiticuloxly anxious 
to keep all in a state of equal subordination, and to repress 
any usurpation of rights or privileges on tho part of any 
individual Church.® Thus, to quote one other small example, 
the Pope was informed in 698 that tlie deacons of Catania 
were in tho habit of wearing " campagi" at religious ooremouios, 
Now, these campagi wore a kind of slipper, covering only 
tho heel and toos, and they were worn as part of their eoro- 
mouial dress by the higher clergy of Homo and Havenua. 
As a special privilege the tiso of the campagi had been 

' i. Iti wftH not in HloUy aloiio that tho olIiulalH triod to hludoi* 
bluhopH roHortiiig to Homo (wo ihlit vl. 

^ Ibiih vih 19. Joh. Diao. ill. 26 roxjiarkB*. “ Uhl nofeaudum quia Hi iioatUH 
(irogoriuH xonla, quod orodl nofan emfc, auholarofc, non opinoopopum advonliUH a 
triannio in quiuquonulum protolarot, limuo a tirloimlo iu blounlum proouldublu 

" Jtdu Diaa. Vita ii. 11. Kpiu ii. H, 

Kpp. viii. 27: “ KooloHiantlel vlgorin ordo omdunditur, mi aut tomurw 
liilii-ita prai'Huniantur, aut Impuno non oouoeMW tomptantur.” 
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granted to the clergy of Messina; the clergy of Catania, 
however, had no such right. Gregory accordingly issued a 
peremptory order, forbidding them ever to wear this article of 
dress in future.^ 

For his old friend Maximianus Gregory entertained a high 
regard, and was generally satisfied with his conduct both as 
Bishop and as Apostolic Vicar. It appears, however, that 
this prelate was of somewhat hasty and quarrelsome temper, 
and on one occasion the Pope felt it his duty to write him a 
sharp reproof.^ “I remember that I have often warned you 
not to be hasty in passing judgment. And yet I have now 
learnt that in a fit of rage you have excommunicated the Very 
Eeverend Abbat Eusebius. I am indeed astonished that neither 
his past life, nor his great age, nor his long illness can turn 
away your anger. Whatever may have been his fault, his suffer¬ 
ings from ill health should have been a sufficient punishment. 
When God scourges a man there is no need for men to lay on 
the stripes.” But although he could utter a rebuke when 
necessary, Gregory invariably showed the most kindly considera¬ 
tion for Maximianus in his difficult position. The following 
extract from a letter to Peter the Subdeacon illustrates his 
anxiety to protect his old friend from even trifling worries ®: 
“ I am greatly grieved because I severely rebuked Pretiosus, the 
servant of God, for a slight fault, and so sent him away in 
bitterness and sorrow. I wrote to my Lord Bishop Maximianus 
to send Pretiosus back to me, but he was very unwilling to do 
so. Now, I neither can nor ought to do anything to annoy the 
Bishop, for, occupied as he is in the work of God, he ought to be 
comforted and strengthened, not troubled and annoyed. And 
yet I am told that Pretiosus is very sad because he cannot 
return to me. However, as I said before, I cannot bear to 
annoy my Lord the Bishop, who is unwilling to let him go. And 
so, between the two, I remain undecided. If you have more 
wisdom in your little body than I have in mine, arrange the 
matter so that my wishes may be accomplished without incon¬ 
venience to my Lord Bishop. Indeed, if you see that he is at all 
annoyed, you had better say nothing to him about the matter.” 

In Sardinia the state of the Church was unsatisfactory in 
the extreme. The metropolitan see of Cagliari was at this 

* viii» 27. ^ Ibid^ ii. 36. ^ Ihid, ii, 88. 
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time occiipiod by a very singiilar character, a corlaiti Jammrius, 
to whoso folly, frivolity, and incapacity must bo attributed the 
lamentable condition of tho Church in the island. This Janu- 
arius was a silly, half-witted old man, who shameMly neglected 
all his duties, and scandalized every one by liis ogregiously 
eccentric conduct. At the same time, he perpetrated tho most 
outrageous actioirs with an appearance of sxich guileless inno¬ 
cence and simplicity, that Gregory himself seems to have been 
at a loss how to deal with him. Complaints of Mm, however, 
poured into Home from all sides. It was said that the bishops 
and priests of Sardinia wore ill treated by tho Imperial officials, 
yet Januarius made no effort to protect them; that tho clergy 
despised him and sot at naught his authority, resorting to tlio 
patronage of laymen; that his very archdeacon lived openly 
with women, llis sufiragan bishops wore slack in their duties, 
had ceased to assemble in synods, neglected to ai)ply to their 
metropolitan for tho date of Easter, and ventured to travel 
abroad witlxout asking his pennisHiou. Vacancies in churches 
wore not filled up, and lapsed elorics W(U’0 reinstated in their 
offices. Tho nunneries wore grossly neglected; in tho monas- 
tui'ios jnou who had fallen as monks wore created abbats; Uio 
hospitals weiH) fearfully mismanaged, and no one took tho 
trouble to inspect tho accounts. On tho estates belonging to 
tho Clunch of Cagliari the peasants wore permitted to practise 
idolatry, and no attempt was made to convert the pagan 
islanders, though their numbers were considerable. The slaves 
of Jews who took asylum in the churches wore either given 
book to their masters, or paid for contrary to tho law. In short, 
the Church of Sardinia was tho scandal of the time. Tho utter 
confusion and mismaiuigomont of aflairs thoro was vmiciuo even 
in an ago when confusion and mismanagement wore not 
uncommon. 

Tliia disorder Gregory did all in his power to remedy. Ho 
sternly rebuked tho clergy for their disobedience, and ordered 
tho bishops to rosumo tho custom of assembling in synod twice 
a year, and of applying for tho date of Easter. The abuses 
concorniug tho vacancies and the restitution of lapsed clergy 
wore to bo remodiod; and for tho future no one was to re¬ 
ceive ordination who was illiterate, or a member of a cnriii, or 
twice married, or had not for several years lived a ooutinent 
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ltff\ nr wii.^ tint II /4‘alim.^ .Htmlnit mI' ihn Scri|4urt»ii, iirul 
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^ II, 1%, y. w. H It, mm ':i. 

* l,W. ir it 
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investigation, however, was apparently unsatisfactory, for in 
the following year Januarius received a summons to come to 
Homo and answer in person the charges brought against him.^ 
But it is doubtful whether the trial took place. At any rate, 
the irrepressible old man did not see fit to make any alteration 
in his behaviour. In 594 ho wont to consecrate a monastery, 
where ho shocked everybody by a most unseemly display of 
violence and rapacity.^ But, disgraceful as his conduct was on 
this occasion, it was nothing in comparison with an outrage 
wliich ho perpetrated a few years later, and which drew even 
from the long-suffering Pope a vehement remonstrance “: “ Paul 
tho Apostle says, liehuJco not an elder. But the rule is only to 
be observed when tho elder’s bad example does not drag down 
to ruin tlie souls of tho younger. When an older sets a fatal 
example, ho is to bo rebuked most sharply. Now, such wicked¬ 
ness has boon reported to us of your old ago, that wore we not 
inclined to bo mm’ciful, wo should smite you with an anathema. 
For it is said that on tho Lonl’s Day, boforo saying mass, you 
wont and plougliod up your neighbour’s corn-liold, and after¬ 
wards o.olobratoil mass ; and further, when mass was over, that 
you actually dared to remove your neighbour’s boundaiy-stoncs. 
Hvory one knows what punishment such a deed deserves. But 
wo could not believe that you were so wicked as this, until 
wo had questioned our son, the Abbat Cyriaous, who was in 
Cagliari at the time, and who affirmed that it was true. Bvon 
yet, however, we spare your grey hairs. Nevertheless, old man, 
bo advised: be wise at last, and restrain your scandalous levity 
and wickedness. The nearer you are to death tho more careful 
and fearful you ought to bo. A sentence of punishment has 
indeed boon drawn up against you, but, knowing your simplicity 
and age, we keep it in reserve for this once. Those, however, 
who advised you to do this thing we decree excommunicato 
for two months, permitting them, if any human chance befall 
them within that time, to receive the Viaticum. But do you 
henceforth be cautious and hold aloof from their counsels. And 
look well to yourself, for if you learn evil of those to whom you 
ought to teach good, we will spare you no longer.” 

This epistle is certainly not wanting in severity, but Gregory 
found it impossible to be angry for long with this inesponsible 
' Kitp. in. 80. * im. V. 9. ‘ ibt£i. ix. 1 . 

voi.. I. 2 It 
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%¥rrr Ihrrr iiiiriiciini. TIim lir.iii, hrh^fii iininrrMitiii^ wm udinlnb* 
Iiirr4 hy |»iwliyirri mtih .%iiii|4r ml mi llir hrttiiii aii4 niluir 
piirti pf llitt Imly. The »m%nu\, iifirr iinitiuriii«4i|. wan mlininin* 
irtrtl hy prriihylpw With rhrkiti. Ill hilrr it w« %m thii 

|«p of ihr Iml m i#reg«ryk liitpi it nrriii^ h* tiavn Imeti 

nil llm Tim lliirtl iifirlinii iiiliniiiiislrn.^4 with rhriiiii 

i»ti llitt hirniiriwl hy lli« hklmp in imiiillrittiiiiiiii» This unalitin 
wiih rlirkm ««ii ihw fcirt4ma4* acrt«r4iitg to Itn^ Iteinan rilniil* wm 

* It. Ik ^ nk'i. ?j, 

^ 1. Il« fl«i RiW’ k'. P hm **lii 
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reseivod for tlie bishop/ though in the East it was administered 
by presbyters. The clergy of Sardinia had combined the Eastern 
and Western usages—the baptizing presbyter anointing the child 
not only on the breast, but also on the forehead, and the bishop 
subsoguently in confirmation repeating the unction on the fore¬ 
head. Of this mixed usage Gregory disapproved. He wrote to 
Januarius: “ Let not the bishops presume to sign infants, who 
are being baptized, a second time on the forehead with chrism; 
but lot the presbyters anoint those who are being baptized on the 
breast, so that the bishops may afterwards have to anoint them 
on the forehead.” ^ That is, Gregory ordered that the Eoman 
usage should be strictly followed, the presbyter anointing the 
breast with chrism, and the bishop alone anointing the forehead 
in confirmation. This order, however, gave groat offence in 
Sardinia. " It has come to our oars,” wrote Gregory soon after¬ 
wards,” “ tliat some have boon oiVcndod i)y our having forbidden 
])ro8bytors to touch those who are being baptized with chrism. 
Ill issuing our order wo acted in accordance with the ancient 
use of the Eoman Church. But if any are in fact distressed 
thereby, wo grant that where there are no bishops, jirosbytors 
are also to touch those who are being baptized on their foreheads 
with chrism.” In other words, in the absence of tho bishop, 
Gregory permitted a presbyter to confirm with chrism, accord¬ 
ing to tho Eastern usage. Wo shall meet later on with other 
examples of Gregory’s wise toleration of local deviations from 
tho established Eoman ritual. 

With the dioceses in tho other ishmds Gregory had not 
much to do. He established a new bishop at Malta,* and again 
at Lipari, tho chief of the Aeolian group.® In Corsica matters 

' Innooont I. 1, § 8 (Labbo, ii. p. 1246). 

’ Kiyp, iv. 9; “Bpisoopl baptinaudOB (v.l. baptlzatos) infankea signaro in 
fronfcibua bia obriKmaka non praoHumanfc, «od prosbltori bapfcisiandos tanganb In 
pootoro, ut opiaoopl pontmodum tangoro doboank in fronko.” Tho word “ bap- 
ki*andi ’’ Booms ko bo moroly kho otiuivolonk of ol i.e. kboso under¬ 

going kho proooHH of bapkism which Inoludos ooullrmaklon. 

* 26iti. iv. 2(1; “ rarvonifc quoquo ad nos, quosdam Boandalizatos fuisso, 
quod prosbikoroR ohrismato tangoro oos qui baptizaudi sunt, prohibuimus. Itk 
nos quidom sooundum usum veterom eooloslao nostrao fooimus. Sod si omnino 
do hao ro aliqul oontristantur, ubl eplaoopi dosunk, ut proabikoti ok in fronkibuB 
boptizandos ohriamato tangoro doboank, oonoodhnus.’’ Tho absolute “ ohrismato 
tangoro prohibuimus " of kho flrHt sontonoo is very extraordinary. Gregory 
sooTOB to have boon writing in a hurry, and omitted tho words " in fronto,” 

< X. 1. • 3id. ii. 19. 
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of the death of the Bishop of X. We therefore solemnly com¬ 
mit to your Fraternity the office of Visitor to the bereaved 
Church, which office you must so discharge that no one may 
venture to meddle wrongfully with the promotions of the clergy, 
or with tlie revenues, ornaments, plate, and other belongings of 
the aforesaid Church. We accordingly require your Fraternity 
to hasten to the aforesaid Church, and zealously to charge the 
clergy and the people to lay aside all party spirit, and to select 
as bishop some one who is both worthy of so high an office and 
is not ineligible according to canon law. And, when he is 
elected, let him come to us for consecration, bringing with him 
the formal docxnnent of his election, confirmed by the signatures 
of the electors, and an attesting letter from your Love. Wo 
charge your Fraternity not to permit any one belonging to 
another Churcli to be chosen, unless, perchance, no one of the 
clergy of X bo found to be deserving of the einscopate. Above 
all, take care that no layman presume to aspire to this office, 
whatovor bo his merits or manner of life. Otliorwise, you 
yourself will incur the danger of being degraded from your 
office—which may (iod forbid 1” At the same time, a circular 
was dospatclied from homo to the clergy, nobles, and people of 
Iho vacant .see, notifying the appointment of the Visitor, and 
repeating the directions conoomiug the election of tho new 
bishop.^ 

When the Visitor arrived, ho took over the management of 
tho diocese, acting in most respects as though ho wore tho 
proper bishop, but ordaining no clergy unless ho had received 
an express commission from Borne to do so.® One of his first 
duties was to assemble the principsd clergy of the Church, and 
in their presence make an inventory of the property of the 
Church and of the deceased bishop. Gregory was very par¬ 
ticular that no portion of those properties should unlawfully bo 

with slightly difloront wording, aca V,p£. 11, 26; v. 18; lx. 80, ISd. For 
atiother shorter formula, see ibid, 1. 16, 61. Different from both are Epp, 
i. 70; it. 42; vi. 21; lx. 140. 

‘ The oommon formula (Lib, DUum, od. Itostbro, Ai)p. 2, No. 110) is found in 
Jipp. 11. 40; iv. 80; v. 14, 22; lx. 81, 100, 186; xiii. 17, 20. Somethnos thu 
iuworiptiou ran, " Oloro, nobllihus et plebi," or “ Cloro, ordiul ot plobi," soino- 
tlmoH “ Oloro ot populo." In 1. 79; vl. 20; x. 19 It Is only “ Cluru, iiubilibus ” ; 
in 11. 0, “ Cloro, uohllllms, ordiul ot plebi.” 

Ah tor iuHlanoo, in Upp. 1.16, 81, 79; U. 42; vi. 88. 
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judgment he could rely.^ Thus on one occasion Gregory requested 
the Ai'chbishop of Eavenna to summon the bishop-elect of 
Eimini, and examine him, and if he approved of him, to send 
him to Eome for consecration.^ The metropolitan, however, 
groat as his powers were, was not permitted to obtrude a 
nominee of his own into a bishopric against the will of the 
clergy and people. But in some cases, where the electors were 
culpably neglectful, Gregory, on Jiis own responsibility, ap¬ 
pointed as bishops such persons as he thought would be both 
efficient and acceptable.® The consecration of the new bishop 
was generally performed in Eome. 

Beside the ordinary disqualifications for the clerical office— 
e..g, immorality, bigamy, marriage with a widow or divorede, 
liability to civil or military service, self-mutilation, ignorance 
of letters, having done public penance or taken usury, or having 
endeavoured to secure ordination by simony or secular inlluonco,'' 
and the like—there wore certain special conditions wliich rmulored 
a man ineligible for the einscopato. Gregory was extremely 
unwilling to consecrate strangers, oxcoipt in cascis of necessity, 
wlum none of the clergy of the vacant diocese wore <digiblo.® 
Moreover, lui uttc'rly forbade laymen to bo consecrated,® though 
he was willing to promote monks, or ecclesiastics in minor 
ordcu'S.’* He was anxious also that a candidate should have 
some literary qualifications. For instance, ho objected against 
Eustious, a deacon who was nominated for the bishopric of 
Ancona, that he was reported not to know the Psalter, and 
requested the Bishop of Eimini to find out how many of the 
Psalms ho was unable to repeat.® 

The difficulties and intrigues of an episcopal election in the 
latter end of the sixth century may bo illustrated by an account 
of the transactions which befell at Naples in 591 and the years 
following. 

' /tfjEtp. ii. 24; x. 18. » Ibid. lx. 188. ’ Ibid. i. 79. 

1 Ibid, il. 87; iv, 26. In li. 87 (written to tho Blahop of Squillaoo) Qrogory 
adds: “ Afros iibbrIih, vel iuoognltoH pategrltioa ad oooleslastloos ordinoa toii- 
dontea nulla ratlono suaolplaa, quia Afri quldem aliqu! Mouichaei, allqui 
rebaptizati, porogrini voro pluriml otlain In minoribuH ordinlbus ooiistltuti 
fortiori do so praotondisHo bonoci soepo prubatt aunt.” 

> Ibid, i, 18, undpoasiwi. 

» Ibid. 11. 2fi ; lx. 216, 218; xlll. 10. 

' Ibid. xii. 4. 


“ Ibid. xiv. 11. 
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Camp of LuouUus, and there subjected him to gross personal 
outrage. The sensation caused by this affair was immense. 
Gregory wrote from Home in furious indignation, urging the 
authorities to search for the oifendors and punish them with all 
possible severity. Even the Neapolitans were ashamed of their 
disgraceful violence, and from this time the party passions 
cooled down a little and the rioting ceased.^ 

In October or November the leaders of the factions came to 
an understanding, on the basis of an agreement to elect soma 
one equally inoffensive to both sides. Their choice fell on a 
subdeacon of the Eoman Church named Elorentius—a man of 
excellent character and highly approved by Gregory. It 
seemed at last as though th(< struggle wore about to end to the 
satisfaction of everybody; Imt an rmcixpected obstacle to thc^ 
settlement presented itself. The subdeacon Elorentius, wlio 
luid hoard all about the affair of I’aulus, and had doubtl(is,s 
drawn his conclusions as to the prospiicts of a happy lifi's at 
Naples, absolutely refused to accept the prollbrred dignity, and, 
in his fear lest the Poi)e might insist on consecrating him 
against his will. Hod fejiu Homo, and remained in hiding. 
And Gregory had too much sympathy with his aversion to the 
episcopate to order him to bo sought for.“ 

Thus, Elorentius having vanished and l‘aul being now 
universally regarded as ineligible, the whole tedious business 
of the Neapolitan election had to be commenced afresh. Once 
more the Pope wrote letters to the clergy and people of Naples, 
urging them to agree without loss of time on some fit person, 
and to get him consecrated by the provincial bishops on the spot, 
or else to send delegates to Home with full powers to make an 
election. And once more the old feuds broke out with such 
violence that the prospect of an amicable arrangement seemed 
further off than ever. The clergy and the people hold irrecon¬ 
cilable views, and neither wore willing to make concessions. 
Of the two parties, however, the laymen wore the most tract¬ 
able. At any rate, they so far obeyed the Pope’s injunctions 

' lii. 1, a. 

* liAH. lU. 16. John says (ili. 8): “ Cuni GtogoriuH ijoroopta oooaHiouB Buao 
euoloHiao oacdiualoH, »i taxnon oonBontiireut, Hatis voluufcario iivovohorot, nonii- 
iioin ptorKUK quautaouuquo nopoHBitato ooac.tUH, violoutop promovero ouptubat 
uu Bub buiuBiuodl oooaaiouo quemy,uam ollminaudo dopoutspu vidgrotur." 
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It was not in Naples only that Gregory overlooked the epis¬ 
copal elections. In some places, owing to the discord or negli¬ 
gence of the electors, he found that vacant secs wore not filled 
up, and ho used all his influence to hasten an election. Thus 
the clergy and people of Perugia were rebuked for their apathy: 
"We wonder, brethren beloved in Christ, why you see with 
iudifforonco the Church of God so long without a ruler, and why 
you think so lightly of the rule which should be over you and 
all tlu^ people. It is well known that the flock, left without a 
shepherd’s care, wanders from the right way and falls more 
easily into the snares of the enemy. It is therefore necessary 
that, with the fear of God before your eyes, you should choose 
from among the soldiers of your Church one who can worthily 
receive the office of jiastor, who can, by G od’s help, stand among 
you as the steward of the divine mysteries, and oiler every day 
for the children of your Church the sacrifice of a pure mind, 
and show to his flock the path by which tlusy may roach the 
heavenly fatherland.” ^ The cluctor.s of Aleria in Corsica were 
yet more slack than those of Perugia, having allowed the see 
to remain void for several yoai's. In this case Gregory took 
the matter into his own hands, and on his own rosijonsibility 
appointed as bishop Martin, who had liithorto presided over 
the unknown devastated see of Tainatis.® In Sicily, again, 
there woi'o some bishoprics left vacant from a different cause. 
It had become customary, when a prelate was deposed for an 
offence, to keep his see open, in case he might at any future 
time be permitted to return to it. This practice Gregory 
determined to put down, believing that it lowered the character 

invasiDB of hig own pi’orogatlvoB, apxioalod to Gregory. And this was tho 
beginning of a frosh sorioB of tumulfca. An ooolosiasfeioal party Bupportod tlio 
biBhop, and a municipal party rallied round tho mayor, and a BorlouB disturbanoo 
Roomod imminent. Gregory, realizing that in tlxo oxoltod atato of popular 
feeling no Batisfaotory Hottlomont waa likely to bo arranged at HaploH, ordered 
Forfcunatua to Bend a proctor to Komo, that the question in dispute might be 
investigated there, and settled either by arbitration or oIho by judges appointed 
by the Pope ix. 47). But Portunatus chose to ignore those diroctious. 
After a month*B intoiwal, therefore, Gregory wrote again, ordering him without 
excuse or delay to restore the duties, and to refrain in future from meddling 
with municipal matters ; if, however, he felt that ho had any real claims, he 
might still send a roprosontativo to Borne, where his protousioiiH would be 
fairly investigated (ibid. lx. 70). How the affair ended wo have no moauB of 
knowing, 

^ Knh i. m. « Ibid, i. 79, 
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at lengbh, after an absence of four years, ho resigned his 
charge.^ 

Although Gregory had no hesitation in rejecting a candidate 
when fully convinced of his unworthiness, yet he was very 
careful to institute the most searching inquiries before pro¬ 
ceeding to so extreme a measure, and we have many letters of 
his, instructing the Eoman agents or neighbouring bishops to 
investigate the character and attainments of such persons.^ 
Except when it was absolutely necessary, the Pope was irn- 
willing to interfere in the elections, or in any way infringe upon 
the freedom of the electors. Such influence as he chose to exert 
was always secret and indirect. For example, when Maximianus 
of Syracuse died in 594, Gregory learned that the majority of 
the voters were in favour of a presbyter named Trajan, whom he 
believed to be unfitted for the post. He was not prepared, 
indeed, to veto his election provided that no bettor candidate 
was forthcoming; l)ut ho privately confided to Cyprian, liis 
agent in Syracuse, his desire that John archdeacon of Catania 
should bo chosen for the oilice." Cyprian seems to have won 
over the nobility of the island to Grogmy’s view, but the clergy 
and people favoured one Agatho, and the election was accordingly 
contested. In the end Gregory summoned the rival candidates 
to Homo, and, after examining each separately, declared himself 
in favour of John.'* 

Anxious as Gregory was to secure the election of suitable 
persons to the vacant bishoprics, he was no less careful for the 
maintenance of discipline among those elected. He kept a 
sharp watch upon their, conduct, and was unsparing in his 
censure when anything displeased him. In some of his letters 
wo got some odd portraits of sixth-century prelates. The 
following, for instance, is a sketch of Paschasius, who was elected 
bishop of Naples in the year 600, and of whoso dilatory and 
negligent conduct the Pope had already had occasion to com¬ 
plain.® “We have learnt that our brother, Bishop Paschasius, 
is so indolent and neglectful of everything, that no ono would 
suppose from his conduct that ho was a bishop at all. Ho 
bestows no love or care on his Church, or on the monasteries in 

‘ ix. 188. 

Sou c.g. ibid, iu 21; vil, 88; x. 18; xiH. 11; xiv. 12, 

^ V. 20. ^ Ibid, V, M, * Ibid, xi, 50, 
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penitence, and so avoid being made a partner in bis lot at the 
judgment day.” ^ 

A gentle reproof was administered to the well-meaning 
but vain and talkative Bishop of Reggio: “ I have learnt, my 
brother, from some persons who come to Rome, that you axe very 
earnest in works of charity, and I thanked God for it. But I 
must own that I was not a little troubled by the circumstance 
that you yourself have mentioned your good deeds to many; 
for this has shown mo that your object was to please, not God, 
but man. Wherefore, my dear brother, when your outward 
actions are good, you should guard with special care the goodness 
of the heart, lost the desire of pleasing men creep in, and all 
your labour in well-doing become of no avail. For what are 
wo, if wo seek to ploaso men—what but dust and ashes ? Seek 
rather, my brother, to please Him whoso advent is close at 
hand, and of whoso recompense there can bo no end.” “ 

The above extracts, perhaps, leave us with a not alto¬ 
gether favourable impression of the clergy of the sixth century. 
But before we form any dolinito judgment respecting their 
morals and manners in this period, it will bo well to collect 
some additional evidence, and to cite briolly a few more 
instances of ecclesiastical failings and misdemeanours. To 
begin with the bishops. Fostus of Capua was a weak prolate, 
universally despised, who, moreover, was so avaricious that ho 
defrauded Ids own archdeacon, though a poor man, of ten 
solidi.® Pimenius of Amalfi, instead of residing in his episcopal 
city and attending to its defence against the Lombards, went 
gadding about to foreign places, setting a bad example to his 
people, who also preferred to live away and leave their old 
iiomes to bo spoiled by the enemy."* Benonatus of Misenum 
fraudulently diverted to his own use moneys provided for 
building fortifications.® A bishop of Sipontum allowed his 
nephew, who was guilty of rape, to go unpunished.® Basilius 
of Capua spent Ms whole time in carrying on legal suits, " as 
though ho were one of the dregs of the people.” Palumbus 
of Cosenza grossly neglected the interests of his Church, 
allowing its property and plate to bo laundered, and oven 

> Em- HI- ’ ■TWdl. Hi. 4. 

» im.. Hi. {(-I; V. 27. ‘ Itnd. vi. 28. 

» Ibid ix. 121; c£. lx. 108. " IbUl. Hi. 40, 42. ' Ibid x. 4. 
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of the Italian clergy at this time was far from satisfactory. 
On the other hand, we must take care not to exaggerate the 
corruption. The offences with which the Italians are charged 
are often little more than breaches of decorum and ecclesiastical 
etiquette, and even the worst cases cannot for a moment be 
compared with the flagrant crimes which are attributed to the 
French clergy of this period,^ or to the Italian clergy of the 
Middle Ages. A comparison of clerical manners, as represented 
by Gregory of Tours and Gregory of Komo, would result in a 
verdict distinctly favourable to the ecclesiastics of Italy. 
Nevertheless, it seems clear that, in the sixth century, we may 
observe the beginning of that corruption in Itahan ecclesiastical 
circles, which culminated in the scandalous licence of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. The levity and neglect of duty which 
were found to bo so widespread in the suburbicarian provinces 
wore significant signs of a degeneracy, which already, like a 
disease, had fastened upon the Italian priesthood, and which oven 
the genius of Gregory was unable to cure. For the moment, 
indeed, by his vigorous action, the decline was arrested; but it 
was beyond the power of any single man to avert it altogotiier. 

While the I’ope himself superintended the conduct of the 
bishops, summoning those accused of misdemeanours to appear 
before him at liomo,“ or, in less serious cases, before his 
agent or other bishops specially commissioned to act as 
judges,® ho was generally content to leave in the hands of the 
bishops both the election and the government of the rest of tho 
clergy. At the same time, ho constantly urged upon tho bishops 
tho duty of maintaining strict discipline in their dioceses, and 
specially commended those who, like Theodore of Lilyboeum 
(Marsala), were diligent in so doing.^ Sometimes, however, 
whether in response to an appeal or in consequence of in¬ 
formation received, Gregory felt bound to interfere in the 
interests of order. Thus, to take a single example, it was 
reported to him that a certain deacon of Cagliari named 
Liberatus, was accustomed wrongfully to take precedence of 

> Soo bolow, Vol. II. pp. 6(1, 66. 

* R.g. Januatiua ol Oagllari, Loo ol Oatanla, Gregory o£ Girgonti, Bxhllaratua 

of Palormo. 

^ Luoillus of Malta, Bonifaoius of Boggio. 
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as a nominee for the vacant bishopric of Palermo, becaiise he 
was unwilling to disturb his monastic quiot.^ Again, being 
informed that Cosmas, a Sicilian subdoacon, was unhappy in 
the parish where ho resided, Gregory directed that he should 
bo removed and made a cardinal-presbyter of the Church of 
Syracuse.^ By such attentions the Pope won the hearts of 
his clergy. Ho made them fool that the interests of all of them 
were considered at liorao. And his wise policy did much to 
strengthen the ties which bound the provincial clergy to the 
Pai)ncy. 

Much of Gregory’s work in connection with tho suburbicarian 
dioceses consisted, of course, in more business routine. Ho 
was required to append his signature to innumerable documents 
authorizing tho consecration of churches and oratorios and 
monastorios,® tho deposition of relics,* tho rebuilding of churches 
destroyed by fire,® the erection of 0])iscopal rosidouces,® tho use 
of baptisteries,'* tlio wearing of tho pallium,® tho unification of 
churches,” and tho like. Several examples of tlieso formulae 
will bo found among Gregory’s letters, somo of them of con¬ 
siderable interest as illustrating the ecclesiastical organization of 
tho period. Here, however, there is only room to quote a single 
document, and I select as typical one which authorizes a bishop 
to consecrate a church. Tho conditions insisted on are noticable,*® 
“ Jauuarius, deacon of tho Cliurch of Messina, has informed us 
in the subjoined petition, that, as a mark of his devotion, ho has 
founded a basilica in Messina, which ho wishes to bo conse¬ 
crated in honour of SS. Stephen, Pancratius, and Euplus, 
Therefore, my dear brother, if this place forms part of your 
diocese, and it is ascertained tliat no bodies are buried there, 
receive first of all tho donation in legal form, that is to sny, ton 
aolidi a year free of tax, and the rest of tho iiroperty of which 
only the income shall bo retained by the founder during his 
lifetime. Inquire carefully into all tliis, and if tho annual 
income which is now offered, or which shall remain after tho 
founder’s death, bo sufficient for tho repair of tho building, for 

' Rpp. xiu. U. ” liW. xlli. 82. 

» im. ii, 15; i«. 68; v. 60; ix. 66, 71,180, 288; xlii. 18. 

< im. ix. 46, 69,181: xi. 10, 67. “ IhiA. vi. 43. 

“ IbicZ. vili. 1. ' Ibid, xlii. 24. 

“ Ibid. V. 01; vi, 8,18; xiii. 40, 

» Ibid. il. 48; ill. 20 ; vi, 9. >' IbUl. ii. 9. 
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ouo in this matter against his will, but like a doctor we 
proscribe groat carefulness for the sake of salvation, though the 
measure may he temporally unpleasant. Therefore wo lay down 
no binding rule, but if any choose to follow the example of a 
learned and holy man, we leave it to their own free will.” For 
the rest, the bishops in their turn were ordered to admonish 
those in Holy Orders in their dioceses to observe the same rule, 
“ this only being added, that these, as the canons decree, abandon 
not their wives, whom they ought to govern in chastity.” 

This last clause raises the q^uestion of clerical marriage. 
Since the time of Pope Siricius it had been unlawful for bishops, 
priests, and deacons of the Eoman Church to marry after 
their ordination. But the question early arose—What was to 
bo the relation of those clergy to the wives whom they had 
lawfully married previous to their ordination ? Now, the 
Fathers of Nicaoa had refused to direct that they should cease 
cohabitation.^ Nevertheless, as early as 305, the Council of 
Elvira decreed that cohabitation was unlawful,® and in the 
Homan Church abstinence was, it seems, made binding by Poim 
Siricius at the end of the foirrth century.® Still, even in the 
sixth century, such a rule was not enforced in tho case of 
presbyters and deacons either in tho East or in Africa; and, 
if we may judge from tho aeries of conciliar decrees, as well 
as from tho incidontal roforoncos of Gregory of Tours,^ it was 
very laxly kept in Gaul. Even in Italy it was sometimes 
broken. We road, for instance, of a deacon of Naples who was 
a candidate for tho bishopric, and was rejected by Gregory 
because ho had a daughter. “ What presumption I ” exclaims 
tho Pope. “ How daro ho aspire to tho episcopate, when his 
little daughter iwoves that ho was but recently overcome by 
iucontiuonco ? ” ® But in Italy, though instances of its infringe¬ 
ment are not wanting, tho regulation was on tho whole observed 
that bishops, priests, and deacons, after their ordination, should 
have no further intercourse with their wives. In tho Dialogic 
there is a curious story of a presbyter who for forty years, from 

> Soorat. If. E. i. 11 ; SoKom. If. E. 1. i28. ’ Oanon, 88 . 

’ Sirlolus JBp. ad Uimerium, 0 .7. (Labbo, ii. p. 1019); of. Loo I. Epji. 107, 0 .8. 

* Orogory givos two roxnarkablo instanoos of tbo rulo being observed in tho 
oaso of bishops (Do Olor. Confess, 76, 78). But tbo storios imply that oohabi- 
talioii wuH rogiu’dod us pwrmisslblo for prosbytors. “ Idf’i). x, 19, 
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It may be added that, in accordance with the ancient 
practice of the Church, Gregory strictly forbade the ordination 
of any one who had boon married twice, or who had married 
a widow or a divorced woman. Widows of clerics, moreover, 
wore not permitted to take a second husband.* 

(6) The rdation of the clergy to the lay trihimals .—Gregory 
was strongly averse to the clergy being mixed up in secular 
concerns. He desired as far as possible to keep Church and 
State apart, to lot the ecclesiastical organization and the secular 
organization subsist side by side, neither infringing upon the 
province of the other.^ Hence ho took up a very decided attitude 
on the question of ecclesiastical courts. How, by the law of Jus¬ 
tinian, bishops could not bo brought before the civil magistrates 
for any cause, pecuniary or criminal, without the Emperor’s 
special order; the rest of the clergy wore exempted from the 
jurisdiction of the secular courts in respect of occlosiastioal and 
lessor criminal charges, but were not exempted in respect of 
greater criminal charges (such as murder, rebellion, and the 
like), nor yet in the case of civil pecuniary suits with laymen, 
when the latter wore unwilling to go into the bishop’s court. 
Thus when a presbyter or deacon was defendant iir a lesser 
criminal suit, ho was judged by the bishop or the bishop’s 
roprosontativos, but when defendant on a grave criminal charge, 
or in a civil conttoversy with a layman, he could bo forced to 
appear in the secular courts. It seems, however, that even the 
legal exemption of the clergy from the jurisdiction of the secular 
courts was not always respected. At any rate, wo find Gregory 
frequently insisting that accusations against clerics must be 
heard only in the bishop’s court, when the bishop should either 
deliver judgment himself, or, if suspected of bias, should appoint 
a commissioner to see that the litigants chose referees, and 
that the case was thus properly settled by arbitration.® While, 
however, Gregory fought for the right of the bishop to preside 
at the trials of his clergy, ho at the same time urged the 
episcopal judges to abstain from provoking the litigants by 
distressing delays and remands,* and to arrange that judgmenc, 

^ iv. 84; xiv, 6. ^ Ibid. i. 80a; ix. 68, 70; x, 4. 

^ Ibkh vi. 11; xi. 24. Arbitration soems fco have boon a favourite way 
of sottllng dinputoa (ibicL U 6i; ii. 47; ix. 41, 61, oto.). 

^ McL vL 11. 
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Gregory to proboefc a certain Sinceris, wlio, having abstained 
from touching his late father-in-law’s effects, refused to be 
responsible for his debts, and was in conseq[uenco molested by 
the creditors^; another bishop was commanded to arrange a 
dispute about the servile status of a woman the bishop of 
Syracuse was ordered to punish a man who had violently 
separated one of his female slaves from her husband, and sold 
her**; the bishop of Civitavecchia was directed to protect 
Lmninosa, widow of a Tribunus, and see that she was not dis¬ 
turbed for the rest of the year in the exercise of tho cometiva 
hold by her late husband.^ Tho following letter to Peter, 
Hector of tho Sicilian I’atrimony, is typical®: "As wo have 
no desire to infringe tho privileges of laymen in their judg¬ 
ments, so, when those judgments are iniquitous, it is our 
desire that you resist thorn with moderate authority. Por to 
restrain tho violence of laymen is not to act agjiinst the law, 
bub to support tho law. Siuco then lleusdedib, tho son-in-law 
of Pelix of Orticellum, is said to have done violent wrong 
to tho bearer of those presents and to bo still unlawfully 
detaining her property (tho dejection of her widowhood not 
moving his compassion, but confirming his malice), we charge 
your Experience to give her protection against the afore¬ 
said man and in all other matters in which sho suffers wrong. 
Lot no one oppress her. Do not neglect this which, without 
prejudice to equity, wo have commanded you, or compol widows 
and other poor persons, who can get no assistance with you, to 
undergo the expense of malciug tho long journey hither to us.” 

In respect of tho privilege of asylum, Gregory’s intentions are 
quite clear. Asylum was to bo used to further tho interests of 
cfpiity and justice, and not to screen malefactors from puuisli- 
mont. If the refugees wore slaves, Gregory directed that, in 
case they had any just cause of complaint against their masters, 
a proper arrangement was to bo made for them before they loft 
tho sanctuary. In case they had committed a venial fault, they 
were to be given up to their masters after receiving a solemn pro¬ 
mise of pardon.” The breaking of such a promise was punished 

^ vi. B8* ® Ibid, viii. 20. ® Ibid, iv, 12. 

^ Ibid, i. 18. « Ibid, iil. 6. 

^ Ibid, iii. 1 : Bi iufltam coutra domiiioa buoh quorollam liabuoriuii, oum 
coiigrutv oi'dlualiono do ocoIchUb oxiro nooossG ost. Si voro vonialoin culpam 
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Against any modilication of ecclesiastical law in this matter 
G-rogory resolutely set his face. He believed that the restoration 
of lapsed clergy would bo subversive of discipline and dangerous 
for morals, and ho thoroforo insisted on carrying out the law in 
all its stringency. “ If licence of restoration bo granted to the 
lapsed,” ho wrote to the Archbishop of Milan,*- “ the force of 
ecclesiastical discipline is undoubtedly broken, and in their 
hopes of restoration ill-disposed persons have no scruples in 
giving rein to their wicked inclinations. Your Yratemity has 
consulted us on the question whether Amandin-os, ex-presbyter 
and ox-abbat, who for his faults was degraded by your pre¬ 
decessor, should be restored to his rank. This thing is not 
allowable, and we decree that it cannot be done on any account. 
Hovertheloss, though ho is altogether deprived of his sacred 
ollico, yet, if his manner of life deserves such favour, you may 
assign liiin a place in the monastery above the other monks, as 
you may see iit. But above all tilings take care that no man’s 
supplication porsuailo you in any way to restore the lapsed to 
their Sacred Orders, lost they come to regard the punishment of 
degradation, not as an absolute penalty, but as a more temporary 
expedient.” So again Gregory wrote to the Archbishop of 
Cagliari **; “ It lias come to our knowledge that some in Sacred 
Orders who have lapsed are recalled to their ministerial office, 
after doing penance, or even before. This thing wo have 
altogether forbidden, and the most sacred canons also declare 
against it. Wliosoover, then, after having received any Sacred 
Order has lapsed into sin of the ilesh, must utterly forfeit 
his Order and never again approach the ministry of the altar.” 
This, then, was Gregory’s invariable rule,® applied by him 

^ V, 18» Ibid, Iv, 20, 

® Thoro was ab ono tlmo somo oontrovorsy over a passago, “ do lapsis do- 
riois,” contained in Greg. ix. 147, and quoted by Babanus Maurus Lib, 
VamiL o. 1, In this x^assage Gregory is roprosontod as saying, ** post dignam 
satlsfaotlonom orodlmuH x^osso rodiro ad honorom,” in support of which opinion 
a number of irrelevant citations from Scripture are adduced; then, ** si 
ovis pordita errans post invontionom ad ovila humoro roportatur, cur isto post 
paonitontiam ad ooolosiao minlstorlum lapsus non revoootur?” With such 
a sentiment contrast Gregory’s real ox)inion iv, 2G ; v. 18; vii. 89,1 oto.). 
Anselm, i. 50, trios to reoondlo these passages by suggesting that Gregory 
roiuBod restoration to dories convicted of open sins, but granted it to those 
guilty of Hoorot sins of which they had soorotly ropontod. But it is incon¬ 
ceivable that Gregory should really have drawn any auoh distinction, The 
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whotlior priests, lovites, monks, clerics, or any other, it is our will 
that they bo consigned to penance, but that the Church retain its 
claim on their property. Yet let them be given for their use 
sufficient to maintain them during their penance, lost, if they 
bo left destitute, they bo a burden to the monasteries to which 
they are consigned. If any have relations on the estates of tho 
Church, let tho property bo delivered to them to hold subject 
to tho Church’s claim.” ^ 

(«!) The revenues of churches .—The revenues of each Church 
were in the first instance under tho disposition of the Bishop, 
who, however, in tho sixth century usually administered them 
through agents. In tho Letters of Gregory we find that the 
general charge of tho property foil to tho Archdeacon, who was 
responsible for all losses to tho treasury of his Church, and was 
obliged to make them good out of his private estate. Hence 
ho had power to interfere oven with the action of the bishop, if 
tho latter was bent on turning tho revenues to improper uses.''* 
Again, in order to relieve tho overtaxed archdeacon, tho 
details of tho administration of tho ecclesiastical iwoporty wore 
committed to an officer who boro tho title of Ooconomus, or 
Church Btowni’d, whoso duties were to see to tlio building and 
repair of churches, to irrovide for the proper cultivation of 
Church lands, to pay tho stipends of the clergy, to distribute 
alms, conduct law-suits, and take charge of the property and 
revenues of tho Church during a vacancy. The Council of 
Chaloedon had decreed that every Church should maintain one 
of these officials,® but in Gregory’s Letters they are not often 
referred to. An ooconomus was directed by Gregory to manage 
tho funds of the see of Salona during a vacancyand the 
ooconomus of Cagliari, together with tho archprosbyter of tho 
church, was warned to look after tho hospitals.® 

In respect of tho distribution of tho revenues, it had long 
been tho rule in tho Homan Chiu’ch to divide them into four 
parts—one for the bishop, a second for tho clergy, a third for 
tho poor, and the fourth for tho repair of tho fabric of the 
church. This fourfold mode of distribution had boon decreed 
by Golasius,® and was recognized and enforced as law by 

• l. 0 Ibid. 1.10; li. 20-22. 

Ibid. Hi. 22. * Ibid. xiv. 2. 
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Orders, and ono-third to the rest of tlio dories. But Bishop 
TjOO did exactly tlio opposite, apportioning one-third to tho 
higher clergy, and two-thirds to tlioso in Minor Orders. The 
case seemed a hard one, yet Gregory refused to interfere. All 
such administrative details, ho believed, were best left to the 
discretion of tho bishop.^ Such a power, however, was of 
course liable to abuse, and in some cases tho clergy endeavoured 
to seouri' their own interests by compelling tlioir bishops to 
sign chartors of rights, which wore afterwards confirmed by tho 
I’ope. Tlu» clergy of ralormo, for example, extracted from their 
hiHliop an ugrocment, in which ho engaged to give them their 
full fourth part without unnocossary delay, and to distribute it 
among thorn, not by favour, but “ according to tho merits, the 
official standing, or tlio good work of each.” Tho bishop further 
contracted to aurronder to tho clergy a full fourth, not only of 
tho rovomusa, but also of tho oirering.s of the faithful, whether 
in money or in kind, to have his accounts puldishod annually, 
to permit clerics to buy wine from the Ohurch estates at 
market iirict*, to reclaim all possessions of tho Church which 
were wrongfully retained by strangers, and to be slow in 
believing evil of his (dorgy and in pnnislung tluim.“ In a letter 
fnnn (imgory to roschosius of Naples, wo have an interesting 
indication of tho proportion it was tliought right to observe 
in diatrihutiug a sum of money among tho clergy and the poor.® 
Tho amount wm divided as follows: 100 solid! to the clerics 
of the Ohuroh, half a solidus apiece to 120 “praeiacontes,"* 
SO solid! to Uie foreign clergy, 160 solidi to poor men ashamed 
to beg, SO solidi to public beggam. Gregory himself, wo may 
note, was in tho habit of making distributions of rovoniio four 
times a year. 

Tho bishop hail no power to aUonate any property belonging 
to his Churcli without tho oonsont of Ids clergy and also of tho 
Bop. Tho iirivilogo was rarely conceded by Gregory, and, 
when it was, great precautions were taken to guard against 
inngularity. Thus Gregory permitted Eortunatus of Fano to 

' .Blip. vlil. 7j o(, V. 37. 

* IIM. xlil. 40. ’ •fWe?. xl. 22. 

‘ ClujWMtviniMtuB interpret# •'praeiftoonto# " to moan tlio clergy “qul onto 
faechtwH ordinalbtmm mlnlulravetaol." UatUnanu, liowovor, oouBldotB that 
tlio Boiiior Noapolitaa clergy, tho proebytora and doaoouB,atQ rotorrod to under 
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sell Ms Ghurcli plate for the redemption of captives, but he 
ordered that the sale and the payment of the money should be 
made in the presence of the Eoman agent.^ 

The private property of a bishop who died intestate weal 
to his Church; so also did all property acquired by him after 
his elevation to the episcopate, whether he left a will or not, 
A bishop had power to bequeath only such private property 
as he had acquired before he became bishop or inherited frow 
relatives. All the rest belonged of right to his Church. Such 
was the rule enforced by Gregory.® 

Closely connected with the question of Church revenues ii 
the subject of clerical fees. Gregory was anxious to cut th« 
off as far as possible. Already, according to a decree of Gelosiw, 
it was illegal to exact fees for baptism or confirmation ®; and Uw 
Third Council of Braga forbade them to be exacted for the con* 
secration of churches.^ To these regulations Gregory adliorud; 
but in respect of confirmation expenses he approved of sm 
arrangement made by Pelagius the Second, obliging the parodiM 
clergy to contribute a fixed sum for the remuneration of tJto 
attendants of the confirming bishop. Thus Gregory wrote to 
the bishops of Sicily: “ It has been reported to us that in 
time of our holy predecessor it was arranged that the priesto 
your dioceses should not be immoderately burdened when ym 
go forth to seal infants. For a certain sum had been fixed, aawi, 
as I hear, with your consent, to be given by the same pri@^ 
to the clerics who attend you. But tMs arrangement, ttiW 
approved of, is not now preserved. Wherefore I admonfafe 
your Fraternity to endeavour not to be burdensome to yuttr 
subjects, and, if they have any grievances, to abate them, SMbg 
that you certainly ought not to have departed from the arrange 
ment that was agreed upon.” ® Gregory further forbade fees ta It 
levied for ordinations, marriages of inferior clerics, or the veilifig 
of virgins, though he permitted the bishops to accept a gift U 
spontaneously offered.® Moreover, he strongly condemned ite 
exaction of fees for burying-places. “ You know our ordinaaw,** 


^ Epp. yii. 13. 

2 Ibid, ix. 142; xii. 14. Compare also ibid, iv. 36; v. 23; vi. 1; ix. 

3 Gelas. Epp, 9, o. 6 (Labbe, iv. p. 1189). 
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ho wrote to a bishop.^ “Wo have eutiroly forbidden this old 
custom, in our Church, and no one is permitted to purchase 
a burial-place for a price. For if the men of Sichem, who 
wore Oontilos, offered Abraham without charge a sepulchre for 
Siurali’s body, and wore scarcely prevailed upon by his importu¬ 
nities to roooivo a price for the burial-place, ought we who have 
the name of bishops to make a charge for burying the bodies of 
the faithful ? ” Again, ho wrote to Januarius of Cagliari yet 
more strongly ^: “It is very wrong and unbecoming your priestly 
office to ask a price for earth granted to rottenness, and to wish 
to profit by another’s grief. Wherefore I admonish you never 
in future to iwesumo to bo so avaricious oven in the case of a 
stranger. But if at any time you allow any one to be buried in 
your church, and the parents, relatives, or heirs of the deceased 
should of their own accord desire to offer something for the 
lights, wo do jrot forbid you to accept it. But wo do forbid 
outright any demand or exaction of money—which is most 
contrary to religion—^lost the Church bo called venal (which 
Cod forbid 1) and you, by trying to profit by men’s bodies, should 
seem to take a jt>y in their death.” The general inactice of 
giving presents to bishops Gregory discouraged, and in this 
rc^Hpect ho himself sot an example by refusing all such gifts 
whenovor possible.® On one occasion a bishop sent him some 
costly robes embroidered with palm branches. But Gregory 
sold them, and sent their price back to the donor for the poor 
of his diocese.* 

Such, then, were the regulations enforced by Gregory in the 
Ohurchos of his metropolitanate and of Sardinia. We have now 
to consider his relations with some of the other Ohurohes of 
the West. 

1 JBiij). vlil. a. » mi. viii. 85. 

> Ibid. V. 10. ^ mi. i. 04. 
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in these regions, wo ohaorve that the authority of the Pope, no 
longer supported by the secular arm, was considorahly weah- 
cnod j altlmugh the prestige of the see of the Princo of the Apostles 
was such that oven tho most independent bishops were unwilling 
to come to any open breach. In tho other Wostern countries 
which still belonged to the Empire, the bishops found it, on the 
whole, expedient to defer to tho Pope’s authority, although wo 
meet with cases of contumacy on the part of some who could 
reckon on tho support of tho Imperial officials. In what manner 
Gregory endeavoured to strengthen and extend tho Papal power 
in tho West, and what measure of success attended his en¬ 
deavours, will appear from tho following detailed account of 
his relations with tho pwincipal Churches. 

(a) The Church in Spain. 

Of all tho provinces in tho West which had foriuorly ho- 
hnigf.d to tho Itoman Umpire, Hpaiji, in tlie time of Gregory’s 
pontilu-.ato, was, perhaps, tho most settled utuI traiupiil. Tho 
period «f tho iuvasioiiH was happaly over, and tho Visigoths had 
OHtahliHhed thomHclvos securely in tho land which they had 
conqueresd. It is true that for some time after tho Visigothic 
invasion tho country had continued unqrdot. In the nortli 
tho Suovi, Bjisquos, and Cantabrians, encouraged by tho Pranks, 
wmro in constant revolt In the south, tho Byzantines, who 
had their hood-quarters at Cordova, wore over intriguing 
against tho Visigothic conquerors. Tlio Catholic provincials 
throughout tho country wore discontented with tho Arian 
Government; and tho Gothic nobility, often masters of strong 
and important cities, wore continually at war with one another 
and with their king. “ Tho Goths,” says Gregory of Tours, 
" have loiirnod tho dotostablo habit of killing thoir king whou- 
evor ho displeases tliom, and putting another, whom they pre¬ 
fer, in his place.” ^ Tho accession of Loovigild, however, in 
5GH, entirely chaugod tho aspect of affairs. This ambitious and 
exceedingly able monai'oh, by a series of cnorgotic measures, 
built up tho Gotliic state on tho basis of a strong and vigorous 
monarchy. In tho first place, ho crushed tho external ouomios 
of tho kingdom. Tho Byzantines wore driven back to tho 
' Orag, Tur, 2f. F, Ui. 30; of. I^rodogmc, Chron. 82. 
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iufliionce of his wifo or to the exhortation of the groat Leander 
of Seville, or from j)i3.roly political motives—was converted to 
Catholicism, and confirmed by Leander, under the name of 
Joannes. It is a remarkable tiling that neither of the Spanish 
aiitliorities—John of lliclaro and Isidore of Seville—makes any 
mention of this conversion. The evidence of the two Gregorys 
and of Paul the Deacon, however, is sufficient to establish the 
fact.^ 

The conversion of Ilermonigild was followed by rebellion. 
There can be little doubt that the CathoHo and Byzantine parties 
in Spain co-operated with one another, and used the prince as a 
convenient instrument for striking a blow at the heretical Gothic 
monarchy ; and wo may further conjecture, from the references 
to tlio rebellion in the Spanish historians and in Gregory 
of Tours, that Ilermonigild himself was inlluoncod less by 
orthodox zeal than by tlio culpable ambition of gaining pos¬ 
session of his father’s throne. However this may be, the situa¬ 
tion was extroinoly critic-al for T.eovigild. Unable at once to 
atlaiik his son, he laid himsulf out, by concessions, to gain over 
the Catholic liarty, or such of them as had not yet boon seduced 
from tlioir iillogianco, llorotie though ho was, ho went to pray 
in Catliolie churches; and to facilitate conversions to Arian- 
ism, ho summoned an Arian synod at Toledo, by which it was 
decrood that “ it is not necessary that those who come to our 
Catholic faith from the lioman religion should ho baptized, 
but they are to bo purified merely hy imposition of hands and 
reception of tho Communion, and are to give thanks to the 
Pathor through tho Son in tho Holy Ghost.” ^ By this con¬ 
cession about robaptisra, as well as by liberal bribes and 
promises, a number of tho Catholic clergy wore won over, and 
fcnnally adopted tho royal crood. 

In 582 Loovigild marched against his son, and his arms 
wore everywhere victorious. Merida, the capital of Lusitania, 
was tho first to fall; Seville, in 584, was taken by stonu. 
HeniionigiUl, meanwhile, had fled to Cordova, which was in tho 
hands of a Byzantine garrison; and hither the king followed 
him. But, before tho siogo could bo corainonced, tho Prefect 
Comitiolus betrayed tlio town for a bribe of thirty thousand 

> (IroK. Tur. Jt. h', v. Ul); drag. Magu. Dial. Hi. 81; Paul. Diao. II, L. iii. £21. 

» Jail. Blal. Ohrim. ad auu. 580. 
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Wherein we have to consider that all this coirld never have 
come to pass, had not King Hormonigild laid down his life 
for the truth. One Visigoth died that many might live; one 
grain was sown in faith that a mighty crop of faithful souls 
might therefrom spring up.” 

But Gregory’s account of the death of Hermenigild is entirely 
misleading. The Pope completely ignores the political circum¬ 
stances which led to the execution, is utterly silent on the 
subject of the rebellion, and makes the imprisonment and execu- 
tioix follow immediately on the conversion, which is certainly 
contrary to fact. Ilis tale of Leovigild’s repentance and of his 
committal of Koccarod to Leander (who was probably at Con¬ 
stantinople at the time supposed) may, in consideration of the 
silence of the Spanisli authorities, bo safely dismissed as un- 
historical. The miracles which are said to have followed tho 
execution are obviously legendary. As a matter of fact, Gregory 
dorivud his information from Leander and other Spanish exiles 
at Constantinople, who wore doubtless themselves imperfectly 
niiquaintod with tho circumstanoos attending Hermonigild’s 
deatli, and who, for obvious reasons, in speaking of it to Gregory, 
would keep politics in tho background and lay all tho stress on 
tho religioxis aspect of tlio incident. Such being tho case, tho 
majority of critics havo no longer any hesitation in rejecting 
Horinonigild’a claim to*veneration as a martyr. "A close 
examination of all the sources,” writes Professor P, GSrros, 
"has led mo to tho conclusion that tho supposed martyrdom 
of Hermenigild cannot ho substantiated.” But tho Eoman 
Church has inefoi’red tho Gregorian account to that of tho 
Spanish historians, who alone wore qualified to relate the facts. 
By a brief of Sixtus tho Pifth in 1585, the cult of St. Herme- 
nigild was instituted in Spain: Urban tho Eighth made it 
general tliroughout the Homan Church. 

I have dealt at soiuo length witli tho rebellion of Horme- 
nigild on account of Gregory’s connection with the legend of 
that pirinco. Now I will pass swiftly on to tho great religious 
rovolution effected by Loovigild’s successor, ICing lleccored. 

It was probably a political motive that induced Iloccared to 
accept tho orthodox creed. Ho cannot but have realized tho 
immense advantage of conciliating the Suovi and tho Catholic 
provincials and of allying himself with great Catholic prelates 
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and by all the Gothic nobles, Eeccared in another speech invited 
the council to enter upon the consideration of certain canons, 
particularly one directing that the Creed should be recited at 
the time of the Holy Communion, that all the faithful might 
bo perfectly acquainted with the articles of their belief. Twenty- 
three canons wore then drawn up and confirmed by the royal 
edict. The proceedings concluded with a sermon by Leander. 
“ The peace of Christ,” he said, “ has destroyed the wall of 
discord which the devil built irp, and the house which division 
was bringing to ruin is united on the one Christ as the corner¬ 
stone. Let us all say, then, Glmy to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace to men of good will. It only remains that we, being 
made one people in one mind, should pray to God both to 
establish this earthly realm and to grant us the felicity of 
His heavenly kingdom, that the country and people which have 
glorified Christ on earth may themselves bo glorified not only 
on earth but also in heaven.” 

After the di.s.soluti()n of tlie Council, Leander wrote to inform 
the I’ope of all that luid taken place. To this letter Gregory 
re]»lied in 591: ^ “ I cannot express the joy I felt when I learned 
that our cuinmon son, the Most Glorious ICing lloccarod, has 
embraced the Catholic Faith with most sincere devotion. As 
you describe his character in your letters, you have made mo 
love him, although he is a stranger to mo. But since you know 
the guile of the old enemy, that he wages a fiercer war with 
those who have boon once victorious, I trust that your Holiness 
will watch the more carefully over the king, that ho may finish 
what ho has well begun; that ho may not take pride on tho good 
works ho has done; that ho may preserve, by tho oxcollency of 
his life, tho faith ho has embraced; that ho may prove himself 
by his actions to bo a citizen of tho heavenly kingdom; and so 
after many years lie may pass from a throne on earth to a throne 
in heaven.” 

Among the collected epistles of Gregory there is found one 
written in very crabbed Latin, that purports to come from King 
lloccarod himself.® Gams and Mommsen, however, reject it as a 
forgery Ibimdcd on a letter of Gregory to tho king. II' genuine, 

' J'Jjiw. i, 41. With atogoty’s nraiso oJ lloocarod, compare laitlor. JMhI. 
Meg, Cloth, 55. 

« lx. 227a. 
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“ But I doubt not,” he concludes, “ that by God’s grace you 
already practise those virtues. Still, as an opportunity of giving 
you advice has presented itself, I associate myself by stealth with 
your good deeds, so that the work you have hitherto done of 
your own accord, may no longer be yours alone, now that you 
have boon admonished by me to do it. May Almighty God 
protect you in all your actions by His outstretched arm on high. 
May He grant you prosperity here, and after many years the 
joys which are eternal. 

"We have sent you a small key from the most sacred body of 
St. Peter the Apostle, as a benediction from him. In this key is 
inserted some iron from his chains, so that what bound his neck 
for martyrdom may deliver yours from all sins. I have also 
given to the bearer of this letter, as a present for you, a cross 
containing wood from our Lord’s cross and hairs of John the 
Baptist, that you may always have the help of our Saviour 
through the intercession of His Forerunner. Wo have further 
sent from the See of St. Peter to our very reverend brother and 
follow-bishoi) Ijoandor, a pallium, which is duo to him in con¬ 
formity with ancient custom, and also on account of your good 
detids and his own oxcollouco and dignity.” ^ 

Apart from those letters, Gregory held little communication 
with the Church in Visigothic Spain. With his old friend 
Loandor, indeed, ho corresponded at intervals. The first letter, 
written in 691,® contains an interesting passage respecting the 
baptismal immersions—a question on which Loander had asked 
the Pope’s advice. “With regard to the trine immersion at 
baptism, no better answer can be given than the opinion which 
you have yourself expressed; for so long as there is unity in 
faith, difference in customs is not prejudicial to the Holy 
Church. By our Homan practice of three immersions we signify 

' It la worthy of note that Gregory oarofully ahatalnod from interfering in 
VialgotMo poiUios. Eoooatod liad roqneatod him to write to the Kmporor and 
proouro a oopy of a treaty oonoludod botwoon luatinlan and Athonaglld, down¬ 
ing tho rights of tho Gothio kings. This, liowovor, Gregory refused to do, 
partly hooauao almost all tho dooumonts relating to Juatlniaiv’s reign, had boon 
destroyed by fire, and partly heoauso, as ho disorootly hinted, tho treaty in 
(luostion was not likely to give Iloooarod satisfaotion. “ You ought to look in 
your own archives for tho dooumonts which ore untavourablo to you, and not 
ask mo to produce thorn " {Epp. ix. 229). 

< im. i. 41. 
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witli fcho vicaiiako. Wo find, for instance, in Sicily that the 
pallium was given to the bishops of Syracuse, Messina, and 
Palermo, while the vicariate was held by the bishop of Syracuse 
alone. Hero, however, the allusion to the “ancient custom” 
makes it not imi)robable that the vicariate is meant. 

Concerning Gregory’s relations with the Church in the 
Roman parts of Spain, wo have scanty information. One 
instance of Papal intervention, and only one instance, is 
recorded. 

In 603 the defensor John was sent from Romo to try an 
appeal made by two bishops, Januarius of Malaga and Stephen 
whoso diocese is unknown, against a sentence of deposition and 
exile pronounced by a council of bishops, at the instigation of 
an Imperial governor named Comitiolus. In each, case—at 
least according to Gregory’s information—the bishop had been 
treated with gross injustice. Januarius had been forcibly 
removed from the church in which ho had taken refuge; and 
Stephen, in sintc of his protests, had boon tried by the bishops 
of another iwovinco. Gregory directed that if it was foimd that 
Januarius had done nothing worthy of degradation or exile, ho 
was to bo restored to his see without delay, and the bishop who 
had boon intruded into his place was to be degraded and either 
sent to Romo or handed over to Januarius for further punish¬ 
ment. The bishops by whom Januarius was condemned and 
Ms successor oonseorated were to be excommunicated for six 
months, and during that time wore to do penance in a monastery. 
If, however, they pleaded that they had acted through fear of 
the Imperial authorities, the time of their excommunication 
was to bo shortened and their j>onanco made less severe. In 
the case of Stephen, John was to inquire carefully into the 
manner in which his trial had boon conducted—to see whether 
the witnesses and the accusers were different persons, whether 
the accused was confronted witli the witnesses, and had a fair 
opportunity of dofonding himself, whether the witnesses wore 
slaves, or poor men, or men of bad character, or such as had a 
grudge against the bishop. If Stephen was proved innocent, he 
was to bo restored to his diocese, and tho bishops who presided 
at his trial were to be punished in tho same way as those who 
presided at tho trial of Januarius. In both cases Comitiolus or 
his heirs wore to restore tho episcopal property which had been 
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illegally carried off. The fact that Comitiolus was probably 
deceased, and that Gregory contemplated the possibility of 
Januarius’s successor being also dead, seems to indicate that 
some years had passed since the deposition of the bishops. 

The directions given to John concerning this matter are 
unusually full and detailed. Three documents have been pre¬ 
served.^ The first is a Capitulare, or schedule of instructions 
concerning the case to be investigated and the method of in¬ 
vestigation ; the second is a collection of Imperial laws, against 
which, according to the appealing bishops, their accusers had 
offended; the third was a formula, according to which Januarius, 
if innocent, was to be acquitted. These documents are suspected 
of being forgeries; but Hartmann, probably with reason, believes 
them to be genuine. If we accept them as such, we must 
recognize that a very extensive authority was still claimed by 
the Bishops of Eome in the Imperial parts of Spain. How far 
the Eomano-Spanish bishops acquiesced in the Papal inter¬ 
ference, however, it is impossible to say. We have no further 
information about this case. Whether John actually went to 
Spain, whether he pronounced in favour of the accused prelates, 
and whether his sentence was ever carried out, we know not. 


(J) The Church in Africa, 

At the time of Gregory’s accession to the pontificate, Africa 
for half a century had been reckoned a portion of the Eoman 
Empire, and since 525 the Catholic Church there had been 
re-established in its ancient rights and privileges. There can 
be no doubt that this Church had suffered severely through the 
Arian persecution by the Vandals, and that the number of 
bishoprics had considerably diminished. Nevertheless, in 
Gregory’s time it was rapidly recovering, and seems, indeed, to 
have been fairly prosperous. Eurther, as will be seen, with the 
revival of its fortunes the African Church had regained much 
of its old spirit of independence, and Gregory, in his dealings 
with it, was obliged to proceed with extreme caution. Even 
so, his attempts to exercise an effective supervision were steadily 

^ jErpjp. xiii. 47, 49, 60. Joh. Piac. Vita ii. 11, asserts that Januarius was 
actually restored. 
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opposed by the majority of the bishops, who were generally 
supported in their resistance by the Government ofl&cials. 

It is remarkable that in none of his letters to the bishops 
and officials of Africa does Gregory make the slightest allusion 
to the existence of any Arians among them. All trace of the 
Vandals and their religion seems to have entirely disappeared; 
the space of a single lifetime had been sufficient to reduce to 
insignificance a heresy which had been predominant for more 
than a century. That Manichaeism was rife in Africa we gather 
from one of Gregory’s letters, in which he forbade the Bishop of 
Squillace to ordain Africans for fear lest they might turn out 
to be adherents of that sect.^ But by far the most important 
and widespread heresy at this period was that of Donatism. 

It is clear from Gregory’s correspondence that in Humidia, 
at any rate,^ the Donatists were still a numerous and influential 
body. The Pope laments that the heresy ” was daily gaining 
ground, that Catholic priests were being turned out of their 
churches, and that numbers of people, “ having obtained leave 
by bribery,” were submitting to rebaptism at the hands of the 
Donatists.^ It was even reported that persons who were not 
only Catholics but actually religiosi,” permitted their children 
and slaves to be baptized by the bishops of the sect.^ Mean¬ 
while the Catholic episcopate made no efforts to check the 
growing schism, but looked on calmly while their flock was 
being torn by the wolves. Indeed, neglect was not the worst 
crime with which the Catholics were charged. Argentius, bishop 
of the Numidian town of Lamigia, was said to have been bribed 
to appoint Donatists to minister in churches in his diocese ^ ; 
while Maximianus of Prudentiana actually permitted a Donatist 
bishop to establish himself in his own episcopal city, thereby, 
in Gregory’s opinion, ‘‘ selling our Lord Jesus Christ to a heretic 
for a sum of money.” ® 

^ jBjop. ii. 37. 

2 All Gregory’s letters on the Donatists, when they refer to any special part 
of Africa, refer to Numidia, except Epp. v. 3, to Dominions of Carthage, and 
even there Gregory plainly indicates that he considers that the afiairs of the 
Donatists belong to other provinces rather than to the proconsular province 
of Africa. It was, doubtless, local Numidian feeling against the Romanized 
Carthage that gave such vitality to the schism. The Circumcelliones are said 
to have spoken only the Punic language. 

3 Ibid, ii. 46; iv. 32, 35. 

® Ibid. i. 82. 


* Ibid. vi. 34. 
^ Ibid. ii. 46. 
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To bring this schism to an end, Gregory devoted all his 
energies. His plan for its repression was carefully thought 
out. He saw clearly that it would be useless to stir up the 
secular arm and put into force the Imperial laws against the 
Donatists, unless at the same time the Catholic bishops could 
be roused from their inertia to resist the damnable presump¬ 
tion,” each in his own diocese. Gregory’s policy, therefore, 
was twofold. The civil authorities were to be incited to 
commence a persecution, and the ecclesiastical authorities were 
to be strengthened from within for an effective co-operation. 
Thus Gregory hoped that, by the combined efforts of a perse¬ 
cuting Government and a purified Church, the obstinate schism 
might be finally extinguished. 

In pursuance of this line of policy, Gregory, in the first 
place, made an appeal, to the secular officials. According to 
the strict laws of the Empire, the Donatists laboured under 
serious disabilities: they were forbidden to assemble for 
worship, to ordain bishops and clergy, to baptize or convert 
any one, to serve in the army or to hold any public office.^ 
These laws, for the most part, had become a dead letter. But 
the Pope now exerted himself to get them put into execution. 
The principal official in Africa at this time was Gennadius, 
Patrician and Exarch,—a man of distinction, who had achieved 
some victories over the Moorish tribes that infested the Eoman 
frontiers,^ and besides this had the credit of being well disposed 
towards the Eoman Church.^ To him, therefore, Gregory first 
appealed, and after congratulating him on his successes against 
the enemies of the Emperor, exhorted him to undertake a still 
nobler warfare against the enemies of God.^ 

But the Exarch was a cautious politician, and by no means 
an enthusiast. He had no liking for persecution. So long as the 
Donatists did not disturb the peace of the province, so long as 
they paid their taxes and fulfilled their obligations as subjects 
of the Empire, and above all, so long as they were prepared 

^ Ooc?. i. 5 and 6. ^ Theophylact JETis^. vii, 6. 

® jBpp. i. 73: “ Plurima enim pro pascendis ovibus beati Petri apostolorum 
principis utilitatibus exceUentiam vestram praestitisse didicimns, ita ut non 
parva loca patrimonii eius propriis midata cultoribus largitis daticiorum babi- 
tatoribus restaurasset.” Daticii were barbarians who had given themselves 
up to the Bomans: there is, however, a variant reading, “ Daratitiornm.” 

^ Ibid. i. 72, 73. 
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to inako it worth his while to he lenient, ho was quite 
content to lot them alone. Groat as was his respect for the 
Itomnn See and for Gregory himself, he had no intention of 
sacrificing to it his own perquisites and popularity, or of 
running any risk of disturbance and bloodshed. Gennadius, 
thoroforo, remained unmoved by Gregory’s eloquence; and the 
Tope, finding that ho could effect nothing with the Exarch, 
turned his batteries on the second official in Africa, Pantaleo 
the Pretorian Profoet.* 

“ With what rigour the law punishes the execrable wicked- 
ne.sa of the Donatists your Excellency is well aware. It is no 
light sin, then, if those whom the purity of the faith and the 
severity of human laws alike condemn, iind under your rule the 
nmans of crce.ping up again into importance. Wo have learnt 
that the aiidacity of the.Ho X'ooplc has so increased in your 
province, that not only do they expel with pestilent force the 
bishop.H of tlu>. (jatholic Faith from their churches, but they even 
venture to vebaptizo those whom by a true confession the water 
of regeneration has tilnsady cleanswl. If this be so, wo are 
greatly .Htirprised that, while, you occupy your present position, 
such evil mtm should be. able to commit such excesses. Con¬ 
sider, in the first phuio, what sort of reputation you are likely to 
have among men, if those who under other governors have been 
justly HtippresHod, now under your administration find a way 
ojHsn for transgressing. And in the second place, bo assured 
tliat (JckI will require at your hand the souls that are lost, 
unless you con'cct this evil to the best of your power. Do not 
take amiss what wo say. It is because wo love you as our own 
sou that wo toll you what wo are sure is for your good.” 

But neither with Pantaleo did the Pope’s appeal meet with 
success. 

Meanwhile Gregory turned his attention to the Catholic 
episcopate in Africa. It seems that the Catholic bishops were 
as willing as the Catholic oflicialH to live on good terms with 
their Donatist neiglibours, and it was rumoured that they wore 
not less appreciative of tlio Donatist gold. 1‘eaco, toleration, 
and a lump sum now and then appear to have been their 
programme. The dangers of the schism they entirely ignored. 
'rhi.s venality and want of vigour was, in Gregory s opinion, 

^ Epp, iv» 8‘i. 
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Churches it was otherwise; their rule was to let the primacy 
remove from city to city, and still go along witli the senior 
bisliop, without any regard to the civil metropolis, except only 
at Cartilage, where the bishop was a fixed and standing metro¬ 
politan fur the province of Africa, properly so called.” It thus 
hapiKined that bishops were elevated to the primacy, not on 
uccuuut of any personal merit or fitness, but simply on account 
of their seniority in respect of the date of their consecration, 
lienee the primates wore freipiontly old men, and so deficient 
in energy ■, or bi-shops of unimportant villages, and therefore 
deficient in authority. 

'riu! defects of this system were obvious. To chock the en- 
croiichment.s of tliu schismatics it was of the utmost consoquonco 
that the Catholics should be united under the leadership of 
powerful men. l>ut such leiulora were rare, and could only 
Iki aecumi after careful testing of character and capacity. 
Cregory, therefore, projKised to the African liishops, first, that 
the primates should in future be cho.sen, not on account of 
their seniority, but with regard to the merits of their lives; 
ami secondly, that the primates sliould reside, “ not as the 
custom is, here and there, in dilferont villages, but in one city, 
according to their eleetion." * 

Heasonablo as tiuiae projamals wore, the bishops of Africa 
regarded them in the light of an encroachment on their proro- 
gativea, and mado a stout resistance. The bishops of Numidia, 
at any rate, aont an exiiostulatiou to the Toito, pleading their 
aiieiout custom," which from the very first regulations made by 
St. Fetor, chief of the AjKistlea, has been preserved tlrrough a 
long course of time down to the present day.” And Gregory 
was too wise to press the point. He know that it would be 
u.He!ess to engage in an irritating struggle, when the object ho 
hml at heart could only lie attained by a cheerful co-oporation 
on the part of all concerned. He therefore gave way with the 
l«»t grace he could, imrmitting the old custom to be retained, 
ami merely stipulating that in future no bishop who had been 
a Honatist should on any pretext become primate. “Let it 
auWee them to take car© of the people eomniittod to them, 
without seeking the first place and the primacy, in preference 


' i. n. 
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to those bishops whom the Catholic Faith has engendered and 
taught in the bosom of the Church.” ^ 

But though he yielded in this matter, Gregory did not 
swerve in his general purpose. He was determined that the 
Donatists should, if possible, be suppressed, and that, to this 
end, the more flagrant scandals within the African Church 
shoiild be remedied. He realized, however, that he had to deal 
with a clergy of traditionally independent spirit, who were 
likely to pay but little heed to fulminations issuing from 
distant Eome. He determined, therefore, to select some 
influential person on the spot, and make use of his authority 
to press the question of reform upon the bishops. 

How, there were at this time three prominent prelates in 
Africa, between whom the choice lay. The first was Dominicus 
of Carthage, the highest of all in rank and influence. Of this 
man’s character Gregory had a high opinion.^ He recognized, 
too, his attachment to the Apostolic See. “ Since you know 
from whence the episcopal organization in Africa was derived,” 
he wrote on one occasion,® “ you do well, when, mindful thereof, 
you wisely and lovingly have recourse to the Apostolic See, 
which is the origin of your own, and continue steadfast, as 
you ought, in your affection for it.” We have several letters 
written by Gregory to Dominicus in a tone of warm friendship 
and esteem. Nevertheless, the Pope did not see fit to make 
Dominicus his Vicar. Possibly he distrusted the bishop’s 
capacity for leadership; possibly he was unwilling to increase 
the authority of one who was already so powerful; more pro¬ 
bably he feared that the Humidian bishops, jealous as they 

^ i. 75: *‘Et nos quidem iuxta seriem rolationis vestrao oonsue- 
tudinem, quae tamen contra fidem catholioam nihil usurpari dinosoitur, 
inunotam permanere concedimus, sive de primatibus oonstituendis, ooterisqu© 
capitulis; exceptis his, qui ex Donatistis ad opiscopatum pervoniunt, quos 
provehi ad primatus dignitatem, etiam cum ordo eos ad locum oundom dofemt, 
modis omnibus prohibemus. Sufficiat autem illis, commissao sibi pleMi 
tantummodo curam gerere, non autem etiam illos antistitos, quos catholloa 
fides in ecclesiae sinu et idocuit et genuit, ad optinendi culmon primatng 
anteire.” 

* See ii. 52; v. 3 ; vi. 19, 60; vii. 82; x. 20; zii. 1; xiiL 81. 

® Ibid, viii. 31: “ Scientes praeterea, undo in Africanis partibus sumpserit 
ordinatio sacerdotalis exordium, laudabiliter agitis, quod sodom apostolioam 
diligendo ad officii vestri originem prudent! recordationo recurritis et probabili 
in eius afiectu constantia permanetis.” For the alleged Boman origin of the 
African Church, compare ibid, i, 75. 
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were of Carthago, would ho inclined to resist any influence 
brought to bear- on thorn from that quarter. At any rate, what¬ 
ever may have boon the reason, Dominicus was passed over. 
The second Candida to was Adeodatus, Primate of Numidia, a 
feeble old man, whoso ago and weakness alike precluded him 
from being entrusted with any additional responsibilities. The 
third candidate, on whom the l*ope’s choice fell, was a certain 
Columbus, a Nuraidian bishop, whoso see is not recorded. This 
prolate possessed all the qualificiitions necessary I'or the discharge 
of the duties that wore now to bo laid upon him. Ilis excellent 
character was universally acknowledged, hi.s spirit and energy 
were highly commended by Gregory, above all, he was “ rxtterly 
devoted, mind and heart and soul,” to the Homan Soc.^ The 
cenfidoiuio whujh Gregory roiwsed in him may bo estimated from 
the following extract from a letter to Adeodatus : “ Above all 
others, you slnmld in all matters take counsel with our brother 
and fellow-bisliop Columbus. For we Isdievo that if yoxi act 
by his advice no one will have the least occasion to lind fault 
witli you. Know idso that it will be as acceptable to us as if 
you ac.ted by (Uir own advice. For the life and manners of 
Columbus havt» been so approved by us in all things, that wo 
are certain that anything done with his consent will be 
darkened by no stain of fault.” Such was the man whom 
Gingory choso to act as his informal Vicar in Africa.® 

In the August, prolmbly, of C93 a synod was held in Numidia 
under the presidency of Adeodatus. Columbus was instructed 
to press on the assembled prelates the duty incumbent on them 
of resisting the Donatists, and also of purifying the Catholic 
ministry by the exclusion of laiys and immoral persons from 
ordination, and by the suppression of bribery and secular 
inlluenct! at episcopal elections.’ But the council does not 
apixiar U> have been a success. For in the September of the same 
year we And Gregory writijig to the Exarch Gcnnadhis, that 
fitupient cojuplaints have nmehed him from Africa, that ‘‘many 
things jufc being ilone in the Council of Numidia contrary to 
tlio timige of the Fathers and the oi'dinances of the canons.” 

' Kpp, m. 47. • ibU. ili. 48. 

® Cwluinbus Willi ««v«ir formally entitle VIoar, nor did he roeoivo the 
liallliwii, iirah&bly iweaune Oregory was unwilling to appear to put any slight 
on tins primate AdeodatUfi, 

« IW. iiL 47, m. 
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He accordingly urged Gennadius to assist Columbus to enforce 
discipline, concluding his letter in characteristic fashion; “ If 
you desire victories, most excellent son, if you are anxious to 
secure the safety of the province committed to your charge, 
nothing will help you more than an increase of zeal in the 
lives of the bishops, and the suppression by your means of 
intestine warfare among the Churches.” ^ 

In 594 Gregory wrote in very urgent terms to Columbus 
and to Victor, who had succeeded Adeodatus as Primate of 
Humidia, to hold another council, and take immediate measures 
against the growing evil.® But neither did this council, if it 
was held, produce much effect. Certainly two years later we 
find Gregory renewing his old complaints about the spread of 
Donatism, and the wickedness of the Catholics who permitted 
their slaves and children to be baptized by the schismatics. 
On the whole, we may conclude that the synods held in 
Numidia in the first four years of Gregory’s pontificate failed 
to accomplish any notable result, though they may have been 
effectual in arousing the zeal of individual bishops. 

In the same year 594 a council was held at Carthage against 
the Donatists. The Emperor, possibly at Gregory’s instigation, 
had sent strict orders to Africa that the schism should be 
suppressed. Dominicus accordingly convoked a synod at 
Carthage, at which it was decreed that any bishop who was 
negligent in searching out and punishing heretics should be 
degraded from his rank and should forfeit his property. As 
this was meant to apply to the bishops of all the African pro¬ 
vinces, Gregory was somewhat apprehensive lest the primates 
of the provinces should take umbrage, and he urged Dominicus 
to be careful not to do anything which might lead to discord, 
since in that case it would be impossible to combine the forces 
of the faithful and successfully combat the schism.® 

Although the Emperor’s decree was received in Africa, it 
does not appear to have been acted upon. Zealous bishops 
came to Eome, complaining that the laws of God and the com¬ 
mands of the Augustus were equally disregarded, and that they 
themselves had suffered persecution on account of their zeal for 
the Faith. Gregory sent these bishops on to Constantinople, 
with an urgent letter from himself to Maurice (August, 696) *: 

* ESp. iv. 7. = im. iv. 35. => im. v. 3. ■* RM. vi, 61. 
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" Amid the cares of warfare and the numberless anxieties which 
you endure in your unwearied zeal for the government of the 
Christian commonwealth, it causes mysell\, and indeed the 
whole world, groat delight that your Piety ever watches with 
special care over the custody of that Paith which makes the 
Empire of my Lords so resplendent. Whence I feel the fullest 
conildonco, that, jxist as you champion the cause of God with 
religions afloction, so God champions and assists yours with the 
grace of Hi.s Majesty. How greatly your Serene Piety, out of 
regard for righteousness and zeal for the true religion, has been 
moved against the impious wickedness of the Donatists,the tenour 
of the commatids you have sent most clearly shows. But most 
njvorend bishops comitig from the province of Africa, assert that 
tho.so commands have been disregarded by carelessness or con¬ 
nivance, and that luulhor is the judgment of God feared, nor, so 
far, have the Imperial decrees been put into effect. They add, 
moreover, that tlui bribes of the Donatists so prevail in the pro- 
viu(!o that the (’atholic Faith is publicl}'' put up to sale. On the 
other hand, the (ilorioua Gennadiushas complained to mo of one 
<if those who made these c.umplaints, and two others boro him out 
on the same matter. But shice in this case a secular judge was 
comu'rned, I have thought it right to send those bishops to your 
Piety, that they may in person infom you of what, as they say, 
they have endured for the Catholic .Faith. Wherefore, I beseech 
you, my Most Christian Lord, for the salvation of your own soul 
and the life of your most gracious oh’spring, to issue strict 
orders for tlie punishment of such persons, and to arrest with 
saving hand the fall of the perishing, to ajtply the balm of 
correction to minds insane, and to expel from them the venom 
of error, so that, while by the remedies of your godly care tho 
darkntiss of pestilential wickedness is (ixpelled, and tho true 
Kaitli sheds her bright rays in these lands, you may have laid up 
for yo\i a hoav<iidy triumph iu tlie prosenco of our Bodocimer, 
hocsiuse you not oidy defend men from outward enemies, but 
also, what is a yet more glorious achievement, preserve thorn 
fnun the venom of dialatlic fraud within.” 

After this there is no further mention of tho Donatists 
in Gregory’s hitters. Possibly the Pope’s vigorous action may 
have frightiiiuid them into a leas obtrusive resistance to the 
Catholic Church, and po.s.sihly both tho ecclesiastical and tho 
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hints to the Exarch, “ since this is not a fit time to mention 
them, we have thought host to keep to ourselves.” 

Meanwhile Paul managed to elude his enemies and 
escaped to Home. He was followed, however, by a deacon of 
t’olumbus to explain the action of the Church in Africa, and by 
the chancellor of Gennadius to justify the conduct of the Exarch. 
The deacon loitered on the way, and arrived too late to bo of 
any use; the chancellor refused to accuse the bishop in person, 
but ho brought forward three persons belonging to Paul’s 
diocese, who wore, howevoi', of such mean quality that Gregory 
refused to hoiu' them. Matters being thus at a deadlock, 
Paul obtained the Pope’s permission to repair with a couple 
of friend.s to Constantinople, to lay his case before the Emperor. 
Put it seems that his affair went no better at Constantinople 
than in Africa and Homo, and in the beginning of 598 he 
once more appeared before the I’opo, with tlio charges against 
him still unresolved. Owing to the difficxilty of obtaining 
trustworthy ovidene-e, Gregory refused to exercise jurisdiction; 
but, with the bishop’s own consent, ho sent him back to Africa, 
and onlered Columbu.s to try the case and give a just and 
unbiassed judgment. How the affair ended we do not know. 

In this Ciise there ore one or two notable features. In 
the first place, it proves that there was an independent party in 
Africa who disapproved of reference being made to Homo on 
provincial cpiestions. This independent party, further, was 
.supjxn’ted by the Government officials, who had their own 
reasons for disliking Papal interference. Their action in forcibly 
preventing Paul from leaving his diocese to confer with the 
PoiKs was by no moans unique, but was merely a part of the 
general j,>olicy of independence, and had been adopted before 
on similar occasions,’' Again, it is significant of the indo- 
iHuident spirit which prevailed in the African Church, that, 
when the sentence of excommunication was launched against 
Paul, Gregory was not informed of it by the Primate of the 
province, but was left to loam it casually from the letter of a 
layman. “ I greatly wonder,” wrote the Pope,® “ that this news 

* Thus la 591 Gregory had written to Gennadius: ** If any of the Oounoil 
of Nuinidia desire to viilt the Ai>08tolio Boe, permit them to do ho, and hinder 
any who may Im dlipoiod to prevent their journey i. 72 ). 

s Ibkl vl. 59. 
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1‘rimate. But, as in the case of Paxil, wo have no information 
how tho matter ended. 

Hero onco more we have to note Gregory’s modoration and 
his unwiUiugnoas to intorforo more than was necessary in 
tho affairs of tho African Church. Not only did ho refrain from 
exorcising his own right of jurisdiction, though expressly com¬ 
missioned to do so by tho Emperor, but ho referred the matter, 
not to Columbus or any adlurront of his own, but to tho 
bishops of tho province of the accused Primate. Thus ho 
elfotitually 8to|»pfHl tho mouth of tho party of independence. 
At tho same times in his charge to tho bishops of Byzacium, he 
showed clearly that ho considered tho affair as belonging to the 
Jurisdiction of the Uoman See. 

Suclr npiKiars to have Ireon (Jrogory’.s invariable policy in his 
rlcaliuga with tho Cliurch iir Africa.* There can 1)0 no doubt 

^ Bmp, fiir innianaa, hlii nuitiunl of dtuiling with other complaints and 
lippifiUii U> lUnuc, *l'hc numt imptn'tant nf tlumo arc as follows; (JouBtantius 
imd Muiitcluii ctnuplainod that Maxinuamis of Bnidcutlana had allowed a 
i^oiiailHt biidu)|* tc* cHialdinh h'ummlC in his own (■ipiHCopal city. Gtogory 
* ordered the charge it t iw invcHtigatiHl hy a cuutudl of hiHhupH, in the proHoucu 
id iioluinhuii anti td llilarus, the agent of the Papal Patrimony. If tho bishop 
wa:a |irt»viiil guilty, he wiw to he deprived and oxoommunioatod; if innocent, 
thii liifiiriiiantfi worn to la) punished {Kpp. li. 40), Again, Ifclioisslmus and 
Viitefiiiiliiii, clciuainn of fchti Church of Lamigia, oomplaincd that they had boon 
liiijuitly troaliid hy lliahcip Argeiitlus, who ww also aJllcgcd to have appointed 
Ihttiallite to the mm of Ohurchoi, and to have been guilty of sundry unnamed 
epIiiiM. CIregory ©ommlailoned Hilarus to arrange for a counoil being sum- 
ttioiiM to InvtMlI^t© the tiharges, and to »©e that the deoiBlons were duly 
eiirrliMl out (thiil, h Si). Again, a presbyter named Adeodatus complained that 
lili hkliop hiul deprived him of his parish, from which he had boon absent 
iiwliif to tllniiiift. Orogory Instructed the Primate of Byssaeium to examine 
the owe, and, if it apiwiared that the doicrtlon of Adeodatus had been really 
tMtcmiloiiiid hy Illness, to reluitate him without delay (ibuL Iv. IB), Again, a 
ciiFtniii Piiicr cftitio to lUime In mid, and unfolded a piteous tale 0 ! wrongs, for 
witloli li© deimiuM redrcaa. An Inquiry, however, showed that Ihitcr's repro« 
Mitilftiloiii did not harmoniM with facts, and the oonduct of the petitioner 
imiiiiid this l*opii iiiuoh dktriiss. This owe was entrusted to Columbus for full 
iiifttstlgatkiii (Ifrtil. iv. 114), Again, a bishop named Grisconius complained 
timi, wllhmit fault of Ida own or ruling of a synod, a part of his diocese, 
tw||iiiltiir with ioinci property Imlonging to his Ghurch, had been appropriated 
hy aiiollier lililiop. Columbus and Victor of Numldla were ordered to Investi- 
giilo and riictify whiit was ainte {ibuL vill. 14). Again, Donadaus, a deacon, 
Oiiifipklinid that ho had Iwn unjustly dei>osed by Bishop Victor. Gregory 
oriorotl Goluiiibu» to hiquire Into tho matter, in concert with tho Primate and 
iithffr lilidiopti (ibUL xlL 8). Onm more, the eleries of Tegesift complained 
liltlorlyid Gift imviige cruelty with,which their bishop, Paulinus, was acouii- 
tiiiitod til puiibili thiilr fivultii. This prelate wtm also accused of simony. The 
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(c) The CfJmrch of Milan. 

Tho fji'oat metropolitan see of Milan was independent of 
Homo. Here again, however, Gregory did his best to establish 
an informal kind of authority, and to interfere, though unos- 
tentotioualy, with tho acts and privileges of the archbishops. 
But tho Church of Milan, like the Church in Africa, was 
not disposed to submit tamely to dictation from Home, and 
Gregory found it necessary to proceed with tho greatest 
circumspection. 

Since tho Lombard invasion in 569, tho Archbishop of Milan, 
together with tho greater imrt of his clergy, had been residing 
at Genoa, which was in tho hands of tho Imperialists. A cer¬ 
tain number of clergy, howovor, remained in Milan itself, and 
those, on tho death of the aged Archbi.shop Laurentius in 592, 
unanimously elo(‘,tod Constantius, a deacon of tho Church, as 
his successor. The document of election was drawn up and 
forwarded to Home, but, since the clergy residing in Milan 
w(U'e a minority, it was not subscribed. Tho I’opo, who had 
tho right of coniirming tho election and of seeing that the 
consocnition of tlie now archbishop was performed according 
to preciodent, refused to accept Constantius until he learned 
whetlier ho would bo acceptable also to tho Milanese clergy 
at Genoa. Accordingly ho ordered John, his rector in Liguria, 
to proceed to Genoa and ascoi-tain tho wishes of the clergy 
Giore; if they were in favour of Constantius, then tho agent 
was to “ cause him to bo consecrated by his own suffragans, 
as ancient use demands,^ with tho assent of our authority 
and the help of the I^ord, that by the preservation of tho 
custom the Apostolic Kee may both retain its proper authority 
and also preserve intact the rights which it lias conceded to 
others.” Meanwhile Gregory wrote to the clergy at Milan, 
expressing his approval of Constantius, whom ho had met 

* Tho rule wm that tho Arohhi«hopB of Milan and tho Patriairchs of Aquiloia 
ihottld eonitomto aaoh other. Gregory tmyfi nothing about this. Laurentius, 
It wxinii, wiiM eonfieoratocl by his own suffragans, and Gregory approves tho 
practice, possibly on account of the diftioulty of communication between Milan 
and Aquilela, by reason of tho war, possibly booauso tho Patriarchs wore in 
golikm, and out of communion with Borne. 

^ Em. Hi. SO. 
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boeu subscribed by cortaiu nobles, among •whom was Gregory 
liimsoir, at that time I’refcct of liome. But no such security 
liad been asked from or given by Constantiusd The rumour 
that was circulated, however, had one serious effect. For 
the Catholic Queen of the Lombards, Theudelinda, hearing of 
it, and being influenced by the disaffected bishops, withdrew 
from communion with the suspected Archbishop.® Gregory was 
greatly distressed at this news, and wrote at once to allay the 
royal scruples, professing his own entire adherence to the Council 
of Chalcedon, and affirming that the Fifth Council did nothing 
more than conlinu the doctrine therein set forth. “Whatever 
was done in the time of Justinian was done that the faith of 
the Council of Chalcedon might in no way bo disturbed.” ® Ho 
forwarded this letter to Constantins to deliver to the Queen. 
But the Archbishop, who know tliat such outspoken com¬ 
mendation of the Fifth Council would only exasperate Tlioudc- 
linda, suppressed the document and recommended the Bopo 
to send another in more guarded tortus.^ Gregory, therefore, 
wrote again, omitting all reference to the Three Chapters, and 
merely stating his complete agreement with all that was done 
in the iirst four Councils. " As you have learnt the soundness 
of my faith by my express statement of it,” ho concludes,® 
“ you ought to have no further uneasiness or doubt respecting 
the Church of St. Peter, the chief of the Apostles. Continue, 
then, in the tmo Faith and stablish your life on the rock of the 
Church, that is to say, on the confession of St. Peter, the chief 
of the Apostles, lest all your tears and all your good deeds bo 
of no avail, if they bo found severed from the true Faith. For 
as boughs wither which receive no nourishment from the root, 
so actions, however good they may appear, are nothing if they 
are separated from the foundation of faith. You ought therefore 
to send a messenger with all speed to my most reverend brother 
and fellow-bishop Constautius, and inform him by letter that 
you receive the nows of his ordination with all pleasure, and 
that you in no wise separate yourself from his communion; that 
so he and I may sincerely rejoice together over you as a good 
and faithful daughter. By this you may know that you and 
your actions are pleasing to God, if before they are judged by 

* !v. 2, JJ. ’ Ibid, iv. 2. * Ibid. iv. 4. 

‘ Ibid. iv. 87. ’ Ibid. iv. 88. 
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hat ho is wronged by you, and is unable to find any one to 
lolp and dofond him, ho brings your good will into question. 
I'heiuforo that your reputation may not be tarnished in the 
ipinion of any one, and that your Church, if it has any just 
ilaims in this matter, may not suffer any loss, you ought to send 
m iustnicted person to represent you here, so that the merits 
)f the case may bo thoroughly weighed and a decision given 
without entailing odium upon yourself. For if, especially after 
lis complaints, sentence in your favour is given in your city, it 
vill 1 k) believed that ho was worsted, not by force of arou- 
nent, but solely by the force of your authority. Such is the 
ovo with which wo aie bound to you, that we shfl.1I not cease 
jxhorting you to do what is desirable in the interest of your 
)wu reputation. For wo know that though this exhortation 
'rioves you for a time, it will hereafter give you pleasure, when 
pho spirit of contention has passed away.” 

Gregory had a real affection for this hot-tempered pre¬ 
ate, iji spite of hi.s faults, and ho was sincerely grieved when 
10 heanl of his death at Genoa in the year 600. It chanced 
-hat at this time there was peace between the Lombards and 
[mjwrialists, and King Agilulf, availing himself of the oppor- 
.unity, made an effort to bring the metropolitan back from 
Jenoa to Milan, and even put forward a candidate of Ms own 
'or the vacant see. The electors, however, disregarding his 
iPisUes, proposed to the I’ope the name of the deacon Deusdedit. 
Iregtffy approved their choice, and at the same time Turgently 
vamod them to make no concessions to the heretical Lombards.^ 
' Do not bo influenced by the letter which you say you have 
'ooeived from Agiltilf. Wo will never on any account give our 
issent to a man who is chosen by those who are not Catholics, 
ind especially by the Tjombirrds; nor, if ho is made bishop by 
lomo presumptuous usurpation, will wo recognize Mm as holding 
;hat tKJsition and rank. For ho is evidently unworthy to be 
:ho Vicar of Ht. Ambrose if ho is elected and ordained by such 
[Hsrsotjs. There is nothing in the matter to frighten you or to 
force you to act as Agilulf wishes, for the property from which 
[,ho clergy who servtj Ht. Ambrose are supported, is, by the grace 
;>f God, in Hicily and in the other provinces of the Empire; no 
[tart of it is in the enemy’s territory.” 

‘ xl 0. 
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Deusdedit was accordingly consecrated, the Eoman notarj 
Pantaleo being sent to see that everything was done according 
to precedent.^ Before long the new archbishop was inad€ 
sensible of the quiet control and supervision which the Pope 
thought himself justified in exercising over the metropolitans 
of Italy. '' Our brother and fellow-bishop Theodore,Gregory 
wrote,^'' complains that he is subjected to much unjust treat¬ 
ment, in spite of the promise made to him by your Holiness- 
We find it difficult to believe this, but as we cannot leave the 
matter uninvestigated, we have entrusted the consideration ol 
it to our brother and fellow-bishop Venantius (of Luna), that he 
may make himself thoroughly acquainted with the merits of the 
case, and send us a report. We therefore beg you to send Bishop 
Theodore with the Defensor of your Church to our brother Ve¬ 
nantius, that when he has learnt the truth of the matter himself, 
he may give us full information by letter.** Gregory clearly 
intended that the final decision should rest with himself. 

(tZ) The Church of Eavcnna, 

The history of Gregory’s quarrel with the Bishops of Eavenna® 
is the subject of our next section, and it affords a very interest¬ 
ing illustration of the attitude which the great metropolitans of 
Northern Italy assumed with reference to the Papal claims. 
Eavenna was, of course, the capital of the Imperial possessions 
in Italy, and the residence of the Exarch. It was, therefore, 
perhaps, not unnatural that the bishops of the place should 
aspire to an ecclesiastical dignity somewhat corresponding with 
the secular importance of their city, and should resent any 
assumption of authority over them on the part of the Bishop of 
Eome. Just as the Patriarch of Constantinople, the capital 
of the Empire, struggled to make himself independent of the 
Patriarch of the West, so the Bishops of Eavenna, the seat of 
Italian administration, were impatient of control by the Pope, 
and, with the help and countenance of the Imperial officials, 
ventured to arrogate to themselves rights and privileges in 
defiance of the authority of the Apostolic See. It seemed to 

1 Xi. 14. 2 Xhid. xiii. 38. 

® The bishops of Eavenna are not called archbishops ” in Gregory's 
letters, nor in the Eoman synod, a. 649. The title first appears in a document 
of the year 666 (M. G. H. Rer. La7igoha/rd, p. 350). 
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thorn, doubtless, that tho secular and the ecclesiastical rank of 
a place should hmnouizo, and that tho bishop of a city of such 
high importance in tho Empire ought not to occupy a merely 
suhonlinato position in tho Church. And this view was 
naturally shared by tho klxarch and his Court. 

Tho dispute between (iregory and tho Ihshops of llavonna 
was occasioned by an objection concerning the rise of tho 
pallium. Tins vestment, as is well known, consisted of a long 
band of white wool, ornamented with a varying number 
t»f black or purple crosses. It was draped over tho shoulders 
(to which it was secured by three gold pins), with the two 
ends depending, one before and one behind.^ Possibly it was 
of onieial origin'-^; but, as an episcopal vestment, it was in 
use, at any rate in tho Ernst, in tho fifth century, being then 
regarded luj tho distinctive mark of opi8COi)al authority in 
full* exercise.'* In the sixth century, in tho East, it was worn 
indiscriminately by all bishops^; in tho West it was worn of 

* Clrogory’H mvu |ialUum in thuH doHcrihad by Joh. I>iac. iv. B4: “Pallio 

vicUilUiat huintiro Kub ptuitoro Bttiinaobum ciTcnibiitiin 
<kduDto; tkuul« liuwxuti im Hluintrum lumuiruin pont torgum dapoHlto, oulua 
idttira mimr miwUmi liuincsrum vmileiw prupria mititadino, non per inedimu 
eerimriB, wnl m latere |mndet«** In thl« pletura, it will bo noticed, tho front 
lapiKit liangH by tlici loft aldot and not in front, m Im now UMual. Jolm further 
myn that Clregory’n imUluin mm ‘*nuUiM aeubui perforatum and “ byMMO oan- 
diiiito eontotum ** (o. BO)* Thin lant aharaotoriHtlu Mooma to Indicate that it 
Wii not y©t th© ouitom to make th© pallia of tho wool of lamb© reared In Bt. 
Aginm* Cmivent. But, of oouraa, Orogory*© pallium may have boon exceptional, 
to Du Oange, ** Pallium,** 

® Duehiin© (Mgimm p, SBf», »qti. But hco Wilpert Un capitoh di storia dd 
ve$Uum; and W, IjtJwrle ChrktUtn Art ami Archamlwjy p. 407, ufje/. 

* I«ldor. PeluHiota L IBB (e. 450), Maya that blHliopB wear a woollen 
omophorion (pallium), to typify the loat nheep borne by tho Good Shepherd, 
mid to nhow tliat they are ImitatorHol Him; when the CloBpel in road, they lay 
ftiildti the veMtmont m In tho proBonce of tho Good Bhciphord HimHolf, Of. the 
ittory in Balliwlluii Fifa Chryn. o. 0, of TheophlluK of Alexandria throwing 
hill omophorlon round AmmoniuH* neck. Llhoratui limh UQ (a. 556) Mays: 
** GmiMUotudo out Ahixiindriao, ilium qui defunoto Mueoodit, oxoubiai super 
dtifunetl corpuii agure, manumque dexteram elus oapitl «uo imponero, et 
itipiilto iiiiinlliuM Muis, aecjipor© ©olio huo beatl M&rol pallium ot tune legitime 
ietlofi.** For a rule a« to th© wearing of the omophorion, »ee Labbo, vlii. 
p* HITS, Ai far aii th© lioman Church l« ooneorned, we have no doouinonfc 
relating to ita iws imrlior than th© laiglnning of the sixth oentury. 

* We do not know whether they needed to be invested with It by their 
Biitrlartih or no. But the story of Lultprand {Bdatm de Legaliom CmtstanL 
e. fri}, that oven tliii Fatriarohii of Oon«tantlnople wore the pallium only by 
poriiiiiiaion of the Bopa, li too abaurd to roquiro serloui refutation. 
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given to good works. Ho completed the Clnirch of St. Sovorus, 
at Ravenna, placing within it the body of the saint; and he 
built the Monastery of SS. Mark, Marcollus, and Felicnla.’- To 
him Gregory dedicated his Pastoral to him ho com¬ 

mitted the charge of certain bishops of his own jurisdiction who 
wore unable to come to Romo on account of the intervening 
Lombards.® His zeal in the Istrian controversy was warmly 
acknowledged.** Sometimes, indeed, John’s discretion was at 
fault. Thus Gregory wrote on one occasion: “ As to what you 
say about one who is already ordained being ordained again, it 
is exceedingly ridiculous, and ought not to bo contemplated by 
a man of souse like you, unless by chance some precedent can 
bo adduced which should bo taken into account.”® But on the 
whole, Gregory’s relations with John were extremely friendly, 
until tlio bishop fell a victim to what the Rope regarded as “the 
sin of pride.” 

It was reported at Romo tliat the Bishop of Ravenna was 
accustomed to wear the i)allium, not merely during mass, like 
the other metropolitans, but also wlrcn ho gave audience to 
the laity before the service,® and when ho wont in solemn pro¬ 
cessions through the city. Further, it was said that he on- 
coumgod his clergy to use “ mappulao,” or white linen coverings 
placotl over the saddles of their horses, when they wont in 
processions—a privilege which had hitherto been reserved to 
the Roman clergy alone. 

So soon as Gregory wiis informed of those practices, ho ordered 
the notary Castorius, his agent at the Exarch’s court, strictly to 
prohibit their continuance. Castoriu.s obeyed, but the bishop 
despatched to Rome an indignant remonstrance. Ho denied 
that ho was vested with the pallium when ho gave audience to 
the laity; that ho wore it in solemn litiinies he admitted, but 
asserted that ho did so in virtue of a privilege granted by 
a former Pope and exorcised by his own predecessors.'' In 

^ AgnoUtii Lib* FmL Eccl* itavenn* 98. 

« Paul. Biao. Vita U ; Joh. Diao. Vita Iv. 78. 

® it. m. * IbuL il. 45. » Ibid, ii. 45, 

« The kity (jUii ecckniae) wero rooolvod in tho ** iocretarium of tho oliuroli 
before iiiMi. Thitue aocretark wore largo apartmontn, oapablo of aooommo- 
dating a eonaldorablo number of people. Oounolk were ocoaBionally hold in 
them. Por the audloncoi in tho seoretarlum, boo lii. 54 ; v. 11, Gl. 

^ Ibid, ill, 54. llonorlus X (625-088) dooroed that metropolitauB who wore 
the pallium In the public Btreets or in proooBBiona should be deprived of it. 
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to transgress the limits fixed by the Fathers; I know that the 
end of all pride is a fall. If our ancestors did not tolerate 
pride in kings, with much more reason is pride intolerable in 
bishops. And, in tho second place, I do not forget that I was 
brought up in tho heart and bosom of your holy Eoman Church, 
and there by God’s grace obtained my first promotion. And 
how shoxxld I possibly dare to oppose that most holy See, which 
transmits its laws to tho universal Church,—to preserve the 
authority of which I have, God knows, incurred the bitter 
hostility of many ? ” After further defending himself from 
tlie charge of introducing novelties, John concluded thus: 
“ As tho I’rovidence of God has placed all things in your 
hand and in your most pure conscience, I adjure you by 
that Apostolic See which you once ruled by force of character, 
and wliich you now rule with tho honour which is your due, 
do not, for my sins, in any way lessen tho privileges enjoyed till 
now by the Church of llavonna, which Church is peculiarly 
yours.^ Now that you have learnt tho real state of the case, it 
doponds on God and on yourself to determine what shall be 
done. For in my anxiety to obey tho commands of my 
AiHwtolic lx)rd, I am determined to abstain from these 
ancient usages, until I hoar from you again.” 

These meek expressions might have had more effect on 
Gregory if ho had not received trustworthy information that 
Bishop John in private was in the habit of indulging in all 
manner of scurrilous witticisms and sarcasms at his expense, 
reviling him worse than “a lawyer’s clerk.” Nor does it 
appear that this double-faced prolate ever attempted to dis¬ 
continue his illegal practices. On tho contrary, he exerted 
himself to tho utmost to stir up the Government authorities, 
and bring official pressure to bear upon the Pope. And, in 
consequence of his solicitations, liomanus the Exarch, George 
tlie Pretorian I’refect of Italy, Andrew a judicial assessor, and 
other eminent and influential persons, sent urgent letters to 
Home, imploring Gregory to respect the rights and privileges 
of tho Church of llavonna. 

The iluplicity and contumacy of tho bishop greatly incensed 
tho Po^M}. “1 tliank Almighty God,” he wrote, “that when 

* I’onalbly in ftUu«ion to tho Htory that St. AppoUinaris, tho patron saint of 
Itavunua, was a diaolplo of St. I’etor (AgnoUus Lih. Pont. Eccl. Bavmn, o. 1). 
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our business to investigate tboroughly his life and character. 
And whereas we discovered much which disqualified him from 
being made bishop—of which we have notified our Lord the 
l*atrician by letter—^wo felt that we could not possibly consent 
to his consecration, ixs wo fear the judgment of God. Nor did 
wo venture to ordain the priest John, because he did not know 
the Psalms—a circumstance which proved that ho was deficient 
in zeal for his own improvement. These candidates then being 
I'ojected, and the persons present being urged by us to choose 
one of thoii' own people, and confessing that they could produce 
no one fit for the office, both they and wo alike were greatly 
grieved. At last with one consent and with united voice they 
over and over again petitioned for my venerable brother, the 
priest Marinianus, wlio, as they knew, had been a long time 
with me in my monastery. He tried in various ways to get 
off, and was with difficxilty persuaded at last to accept their 
iwtition. As wo know his character well, and have found him 
zealous for winning souls, we ordained him without delay. I 
pniy your (Uory, therefore, to receive him kindly, comforting 
him and helping him in his inexperience, for, as you well know, 
inexperience makes the work of any office very troublesome.” 

Curiously enough, Marinianus, the Eoman, was a, nephew 
of his predecessor. Ho was a man of considerable personal 
baiuty, with a long, ruddy face, and flashing grey eyes.^ His 
character was spotless, and his affection for Gregory sincere. 
Doubtless the Pope congratulated himself on the result of the 
election, expecting that now the pallium controversy would be 
quietly dropped, and that his ovm influence at Eavonna would 
ho increased by means of his old fellow-monk and pupil. If 
such was his expectation, however, Gregory mot with a dis¬ 
appointment. Once consecrated bishop, Marinianus found it 
impossible to retreat from the position taken up by his pre¬ 
decessor. Feeling at Eavonna was very strong, and the clergy 
and offioisds united in pressing the bishop to resist the intru¬ 
sions of Eome. Hence, whether of his own free will or by 
compulsion, Mtirinianus went over to the party of resistance, 
and Gregory had the mortification of seeing his old friend 
hiking 8ide.s with the Exarch and the disobedient clerical faction 
against himself. 

* Aguollus Lib. Pont. Reel, llavenn. 09. 
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The pallium controversy illustrates the jealous temper of 
the Ravcnnate clergy, and their rooted belief that the Pope de¬ 
sired to encroach. This hostility to Eome was clearly expressed 
in 606, when an abbat named Claudius appealed against the 
sentence of the bishop, and Gregory proceeded to try his case. 
P>oth clergy and laity were loud in their complaints that such 
an act of interference was contrary to the canons of the Church 
arul to Imperial law. “ Do not mind what foolish people say,” 
wrote Gregory to Marinianus,^ “ and do not think that wo are 
doing any injustice to your Church.” The cause, he wont on 
to explain, could not be tried at Eavonna, because the complaint 
of the abbat was that ho had boon unjustly treated by the late 
bishop. lie had, therefore, a perfect right to appeal to a higher 
authority. And if, according to the canons, appeals could bo 
made from Constantinople, the Imperial city, to the Apostolic 
See, much more coidd they bo made from Eavonna. Marinianus 
recognized that in this instance Gregory was in the right. He 
therefore sent proctors to roprosont him at the trial in Eome, 
and accpiioscod without protest in the result, which was favour¬ 
able to the monastery. 

The conduct and administration of the bishop himself 
Gregory watched very closely, and he sent him at times some 
severe mproofs. Complaints came to Eome, for instance, that 
the clergy of Eavonna oppressed the monasteries, and that 
monks who had boon ordained for parochial work continued to 
reside among the brethren. Gregory charged Marinianus to 
correct these abuses,** and when his first admonition was pro¬ 
ductive of no effect, he wrote again yet more sharply ®: “ Do 
not defer the coiToction of this evil now that you have been 
warned a second time. Eor if wo find you still negligent— 
which wo do not think will bo the case—we shall bo compelled 
to provide for the peace of the monasteries in another way. 
Bo it known to you that wo will not allow the congregation 
of God's servants to be subject any longer to such oppression.” 

With all his affection for his old friend, Gregory seems to 
have felt, especially at first, that Marinianus was too much a 
recluse and too little a man of bxisiness to administer satis¬ 
factorily so important a see. The discontent ho felt is vented 
in a letter to the Abbat Sccundus, about a year after Maiinianus’s 
* vi. 24, ^ Ibid, vi. 28* ® Ibid, vli. 40. 
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“On the arrival of a person from Eavenna I was greatly 
shocked and grieved to hear that your Fraternity was suffering 
from spitting of blood. I have caused careful inquiry to be 
made of every one of the doctors here who are known to be 
well infonued upon the subject, and I have sent you a written 
statement of what they severally thought and of what they 
prescribed.^ Above all things, they recommend quiet and 
silence, and I am very doubtful whether you can obtain this 
while you remain in your diocese.' I therefore think you ought 
to make arrangements for the management of your Church, 
appoint persons to celebrate mass, to show hospitality, to 
receive strangers and look after the monasteries, and then come 
to mo before the summer, that I may myself, to the utmost of 
my power, take special care of your health and see that you 
are kept quiet. The doctors say that the summer-time is very 
dangerous for persons suffering from your complaint. Hence 
I am very much afraid that if, in addition to the unfavour- 
ablenoss of the season, you should bo troubled with anxieties 
about your diocese, the disease will become yet more dangerous 
than it is at present. I am very weak myself, and I feel it 
very desirable that you should, by God’s grace, return in good 
health to your Church, or that, if you are to bo called away 
from earth, you should receive the call in the arms of your own 
friends, or that, if Almighty God should see lit to call me 
before you—and I am not far from death—I should pass away 
in your arms. If, however, the troubled state of the country is 
an obstacle to your journey, Agilulf may bo induced, for a small 
present, to send one of his own men to escort you as far as Eomo. 
If you feel that the disease continues and you make up your 
mind to come hero, you need bring but few persons with you, 
because you will live with mo in my palace, and will bo waited 
on daily by the attendants belonging to the Church. Further¬ 
more, I do not exhort or advise, but I strictly charge you not to 
venture to fast, because the doctors say that fasting is very 

> Qrogory, although a firm bollover in miracles of healing, yet did not 
dcKpiite the physician’s natural remedies. Clontrast Gregory of Tours, who tolls 
a curious story of an archdeacon blind for ever, because, when ho was regaining 
his sigitt by prayers to Bt. Martin, ho allowed a Jewish doctor to put looohos 
on his shoulders. The historian thus points the moral: “ Idoo dooeat unum- 
quumque Christlanum haoo causa, ut quando caolostom accipero moruorit 
modeolnam, terrena non roquirat studia ’’ (Greg. Tur. 11. P. v. 0), 
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The allusion in the above letter to the Emperor was nothing 
more than a piece of bluff. Maurice cared nothing about the 
matter. The Exarch Smaragdus, who had been hot against the 
stihiamatics, and had even kidnapped the Patriarch, had been 
withdrawn, and his successor, llomanus, was strongly opposed 
to tlie violent measures which found favour with Gregory and 
sindi ardent Catholics as Joint of liavonna. Hence the Pope 
could count on the support neither of the Emperor nor of the 
Exarch, as indeed speedily became apparent. 

Thu stern summons of the Pope caused much alarm to 
Sovorus and his suffragans. Two synods wore immediately 
hold—one of the schismatic bishops dwelling in Lombard terri¬ 
tory, and the other of those in the Imperial cities on the coast. 
I'loch of these assemblies drew up a letter of remonstrance to 
the Emperor, and Sevorus, in his individual capacity, added a 
third. Of these three documents the first alone, subscribed by 
ton bishops of Vonetia and Rhaetia Secunda, has come down 
to U8.‘ It begins with an emphatic assertion of the Catholicity 
of the bishops subscribing, and also of their loyalty to the 
Homan liopublic, though oppressed by the “grievous yoke of 
the Gentiles.” The petitioners pleaded that in refusing to 
condemn the three so-called heretics, they were only upholding 
the Council of Chalcedon, and obeying the express orders which 
Pope Vigilius had caused to bo circulated through all the 
provinces. Those orders their predecessors had accepted and 
obeyed, and they themselves did but follow in their foot¬ 
steps when they refused to accept the Eifth Council or to 
communicate with those who did so. The Patriarch Elias, 
however, on this account had been persecuted by Smaragdus, 
and so had Sovorus. And now Pope Gregory had summoned 
the latter to appear in Home before himself—a judge who was 
a party in the case and with whom they hold no communion. 
But the Emperor had rescued Elias; let him now do as much 
for Sevorus. I,et him grant a truce for the present. Later, 
when the Lombeurds were crushed and peace was restored, they 
would bo glad to present themselves at Constantinople and to 
plead their cause before him; for the Emperors had always 
shown themselves just arbiters and restorers of peace in the 
Church. Unless the persecution were stopped and the rights 

> KppA.lQa. 
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terrible fire, and a relief fund was started in aid of the sufferers. 
Even such aggressive Catholics as John of Eavenna were moved 
to sympathy, and sent contributions; but Gregory refused to 
give anything. Alms should be given to the faithful, he said, 
and not to the enemies of the Church, particularly when the 
latter had been spending money in Constantinople to thwart 
the purposes of the Apostolic See.' 

In a later letter, addressed to “ all the bishops of Iberia,” 
Gregory insisted that the schismatics had no right to regard 
themselves as martyrs, or to talk about “ persecution.” 

“ Persecution, unless endured in a good cause, is unprofitable 
for salvation. There is no reward for sin, apd it is impious 
to expect it. liecollect Cyprian’s [or rather it should be 
Augustine’s] words: ‘Martyrem non facit poena sed causa.’” 
Nor could the schismatics with any show of reason i)oint to the 
troubles in Italy, as though they were God’s punishment for 
the Church’s acceptance of the Fifth Council. They should 
remember the text, Whom, the Lord loveth lie chastemth. God 
has shown greater love and approval of Italy, since He has 
counted her worthy to endure His scourge. Talk of punishment! 
Why, Home was captured after Vigilius’s condemnation of the 
Aoephali. Was, then, the caxxse of the Monophysites favoured by 
Heaven ? To remove all remaining doubts, Gregory forwarded 
to his correspondents “ the very useful letter ” which he had 
composed in the time of Pope Pelagius, recommending them to 
study it carefully with unbiassed minds. If after that they 
continued to maintain their damnable oihnions, it would be a 
proof that they surrendered themselves “not to reason, but to 
obstinacy.” 

Meanwhile among the schismatics themselves a reaction 
appears to have set in, and many individuals or small parties 
of di.saffectod persons became reconciled to the Church. Thus 
in the veiy first year of his pontificate, Gregory received in 
Borne a certain Neapolitan named Stephen, who for certain 
doubts (probably on the question of the Three Chapters) had 
withdrawn from the communion of the Catholic Church. This 
man, being convinced of his error, stated that he had several 
friends in Naples who would be willing to return to orthodoxy, 
provided that the Pope would take upon his own soul the 
» Epp. ii. 45. > Ibid. ii. 49. 
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quietly where he was. In the latter case, however, or in case 
of his continuing in schism, the Archbishop of Eavenna was 
to ordain some one to administer the see of Isola, who was 
moreover to be subject to his metropolitan jurisdiction, “ until 
the Istrian bishops return to the orthodox faith.” 

Gregory’s activity in this affair seems to have somewhat 
alarmed the Exarch Callinicus, who wrote- to remind him of 
the Emperor’s express injunctions respecting Severus and his 
fissociates. Gregory replied that “the order, though itself 
elicited by false representations, by no means enjoins you to 
roptilso those who are returning to Church unity, but only 
forbids you at this unsettled time to compel those who are 
unwilling to return,” and he suggested that the whole affair 
should be reported to Maurice. At the end of the letter he 
expressed his surprise that Callinicus should have awarded 
only a slight punishment to his major-domo for his negli¬ 
gence (or, as Gregory suspected, his venality) in allowing 
the petition of a bishop, who desired to return to the Catholic 
Church, to fall into the hands of the schismatics. “ And yet,” 
he adds, “ I soon blamed myself for being surprised, for where 
the Lord Justinus gives advice, these heretics cannot be 
arraigned.” Clearly the Exarch had on his council men who 
favoured the schism, and were not unwilling to thwart the 
intentions of the powerful Bishop of Eome.^ 

In May 602 Eirminus bishop of Trieste was received back 
into the Catholic commtinion,® and signed the following document, 
which was delivered to Gregory’s representative at Ravenna®: 
“ Whenever the eye of the soul which has been darkened by the 
clouds of error is illuminated by the light from heaven, wo must 
earnestly strive lost the author of sclusm should again secretly 
enter into the soul, and with the sword of falsehood shall sever it 
once more from the root of tinity to which it has attached itself. 
1, therefore, now that I have learnt the nature of that snare which 
hold me in the bonds of schism, of my own accord and of my 
own free will, after long and careful consideration, have returned, 
under the guidance of Divine grace, to the unity of the Apostolic 
See. And lest I shovild be supposed to be acting disingenuously 
and insincerely in this matter, I bind myself by an anathema, 
and under penalty of losing my rank as a bishop, I vow and 
' Epj). ix. 164. * PM. xii. 18. * Ibid. xii. 7. 
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discuss with him the points in dispute. He promised them a 
kindly welcome, and the means of returning to their own homes, 
even if ho failed to convince them. Those who abandoned the 
schism he helped—if help were needed—to the utmost of his 
IKwer, and protected them from the enmity of their former 
associates. They were not required explicitly to give their 
adherence to the Fifth Gleneral Council, but only to sign a 
document renouncing the scliism, similar to that which was 
given by Firminus. When mere persuasion failed to convince, 
Gregory sometimes tried the effect of a bribe. Thus, when he 
heard that the clergy of Como had told the Archbishop of Milan 
tliat in a dispute about some property they had not been so well 
treated by the Koman Church as to be anxious to return 
to her communion, ho wrote: “ If the land which they say is 
unjustly reteined by us be really theirs, it shall be restored to 
them at once, oven if they continue in their schism. But if, as 
we hope, they will return to tho Church, we are ready to give 
up the land to them, whether they have a right to it or not.” ' 

Tho last argument of coercion by violence Gregory never 
daital to employ during Maurice’s lifetime; but when the 
KmjKjror was dead, and Smaragdus, whose zeal had been so 
conspicuously displayed during his former tenure of ofidee, was 
once more Kxarch, Gregory urged that sterner measures might 
be adopted.® “We hope that the fervour of zeal which you 
formerly showed in this matter will be kindled to greater heat 
tiian ever, and that you will be the more ready to punish and 
restrain tho enemies of God, as the defence of the soul, in the 
sight of God, is more precious than that of the body. Let the 
uprightness of faith which is strong within you arm you against 
tho.se who go astray. Let the body of the Church now rent 
asunder in your dominions, be restored during your rule to its 
former wholeness. You will be repaid for your exertions in 
this matter by Him who is the Author of uprightness and unity. 
For we trust in God’s mercy that our outward enemies will find 
you tho stronger against them, in proportion as the enemies of 
tho tnio faith find you terrible against themselves through your 
love to God.” 

Iksforo the close of his pontificate, Gregory had the satis¬ 
faction of knowing that the schism was greatly weakened. 
‘ \x. 18C. * Ibid. xiii. 36. 
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reason I liave here devoted a separate section to the Chnrch 
of Dalmatia, instead of referring to its affairs in the course of 
a general review of the Churches of Illyricum. Gregory’s 
relations with these other Churches will be considered apart, in 
the final section of this chapter. 

The metropolis of Dalmatia at this time was Salona, a city 
which once occupied a site near the modern Spalatro. The 
metropolitan bishop of Salona was one Natalis, a merry, free¬ 
handed hon-vivant, whose good dinners were notorious. At 
these convivial gatherings, it was rumoured, the guests were 
not wearied with recitations from the Scriptures, customary at 
episcopal repasts, but secular scandal was discussed, and racy 
stories told of absentees. The archbishop himself preferred a 
jest to a sermon. He found reading irksome, and gave it up. 
His episcopal duties he light-heartedly neglected. He even 
wished to distribute the property of his Church among his own 
relations. Yet he was shrewd enough to conciliate the favour 
of the influential persons in his diocese, and his easy good nature 
and lavish hospitality made him extremely popular. 

It was the misfortune of this gay prelate to bo associated 
with an archdeacon of a character diametrically opposite to his 
own, Honoratus was a rigid moralist, a stern, unbending, and 
thoroughly disagreeable kind of man, who looked with extreme 
disapproval on the frivolities of his superior, continually made 
protests, and, when these produced no effect, sent long com 
plaints about him to the Pope in Kome. Natalis very naturally 
resented this surveillance, and for a time there was considerable 
unpleasantness at Salona. At length the archbishop devised 
a scheme for removing his mentor. At the close of the year 
690 he summoned a synod, got Honoratus condemned and 
deposed from his archdeaconry, and, to disqualify him for ever 
from regaining his office, forcibly ordained him to the priesthood.^ 

This cunning device of degrading a man from a position of 

^ 1. 19. So Anatolius of Oonstantinoplo mado AetiuB a prosbytor in 

order to romova him from his archdoaoonry. “ Dciootionom imiooontis per 
speoiem proveotionis implavit ’’ (Loo M. 111). Hieron. Comm, in Ezech. 
0 . 4B gays that an archdeacon **quia per singula oonoionatur in populos ot a 
ponfclfliois latere non recodifc, iniuriam putat si presbyter ordinotur.” Wo get 
no certain instances of presbyters as arohdoaoons till the ninth century, when 
Hlnemar of Kheims addresses his archdeacons as “ arohidiaoonibus-pres- 
byteris ” (Mansi Cmic, xv. 497). 
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the words of St. Paul: Let not him which catcth not judge, him 
that eateth. As regards reading, Natalis asserted that the 
pressure of tribulation prevented him from studying, and cited 
Matt. X. 19 to prove that this was not, after all, a necessary 
part of a bishop’s duties. He was, however, so he said, giving 
attention to exhortation, and, though he could not claim to be a 
great preacher like Gregory, yet he had met with success in 
bringing heretics back to the Paith. In conclusion, he asserted 
that ho was perfectly aware of the degrees of ecclesiastical rank, 
and trusted that the Pope, on his side, -would respect the 
privileges of the Church of Salona, which had been handed 
down and preserved by his predecessors. The letter ended with 
an expostulation concerning the threat of excommunication. 

The author of tlds singular document could not be taken too 
seriously. So Gregory sent h i m a rather sarcastic, yet friendly 
answer, accepting his excuses, but urging him to greater diligence 
in the discharge of his episcopal duties. At the same time, he 
expressed in the clearest terms his opinion of the archbishop’s 
disobedience to the Apostolic See. “After you had received 
my letters, and those of my predecessor, you despised our decrees 
and deprived Honoratus of his proper rank. If any of the four 
Patriarchs had done such a thing, his contumacy could not have 
been passed over without the gravest scandal. Nevertheless, 
now that you have learned again to know your place, I no 
longer remember the -wrong you have done to my predecessor 
and myself.” ‘ 

Wldle acquitting Natalis, Gregory was careful to accord 
a like favour to Honoratus.® However, the old disputes had 
still to be investigated. The archdeacon came to Rome in 
person, and the archbishop’s proctors were expected daily. 
While, however, the affair hung thus in abeyance, in March 
593 the nows arrived that Archbishop Natalis was dead. 

It needed not Gregor’s penetration to foresee’ the pro¬ 
bability of a hotly contested election. He -wrote at once to 
Antoninus the Sub-deacon, who was manager of the little 
patrimony in Dalmatia, charging him to see that a fit person 

corpori, sed sola dm infirmitas refioifcur, ufc ad xmm oxoroendae virtuiln 
habmtur. ICacc itaque si vos in vestris oonviviis agitis, abstinentium fatoor 
magiitri oatis.*’ 

* ii. 50. On tlna, see also below, Yol. II. p. 224, nqq. 

® md, iii. 82. 
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by a rovorsal of his predecessor’s policy, but also by a rigid 
investigation of old charges of malpractices, by law-suits, ex- 
communications, complaints and appeals to Eome, and general 
disturbance and confusion. 

So strong was the feeding against Honoratus, that Gregory 
felt himself obliged to yield, though not without addressing an 
indignant warning and reproof to the bishops of the province.^ 
“ As your e.hamctera are so perverted by worldly business that, 
<mtirely forgetting the nature of your sacerdotal dignity and all 
considerations of heavenly fear, you endeavour to do, not what 
will please God, hut what pleases yourselves, we have thought 
it necessary to write you a special and severe letter, in which, 
by the autliority of St. Peter, the chief of the Apostles, we 
charge you to lay hands on no man for episcopal consecration 
in the city of Salona without our consent and permission. If, 
cither of your own five will or by compulsion, you presume or 
attempt to act in any way contrary to these directions, we 
sentence you to bo deprived of the communion of the Lord’s 
Body and Blood, and in consequence of your machinations and 
your wilful disobodionce to our orders, you will be excluded 
from the Divine Mysteries. Nor will he whom you ordain be 
TOcognizod as a bishop, for we will have no one inconsiderately 
ordained whose life is open to censure.” However, the Pope 
proffiistid to agree to the ordination of any fit person who was 
elected unanimously. One candidate alone was absolutely 
excluded—a certain Maximus, an ambitious man of loose morals, 
who was reported to bo in high favour with the electors. Him 
Gregory unconditionally rehised to accept. “I have heard 
much that is bad of him,” he wrote. “ If ho does not give up 
his attempt to gain this higher rank, he must, I think, after full 
inquiry, bo deprived oven of the office which he now holds.” 

Maximus, howov<'r, was not to be lightly suppressed. While 
the party of Honoratus appealed to the Pope, Maximus and his 
adhortuits applied to the Emperor, and a rescript was obtained 
fi-om Constantinople, commanding his appointment to the vacant 
see. The officials of the province and the suffragan bishops 
were heavily bribed; and at the close of 593 or the beginning of 
594 the bishop-elect was enthroned by an armed force. Priests, 
deacons, and other ecclesiastics who ventured to resist were 

* iv. 10, 
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bishop named Malchus, who had managed the Papal Patrimony 
in Dalmatia, and had also boon a prominent supporter of Maxi¬ 
mus, was urgently summoned to Romo, where lie was thrown 
into prison and died suddenly under suspicious circumstances^ 
Of course, no one acquainted with Gregory's character could 
believe him capable of being a party to assassination.® As ho 
himself explained the matter, Malchus was brought to trial for 
maladministmtion of the Church property, and condemned j ho 
was takciii, after sentence had boon pronounced, to the house of 
the notary Bouifacius, whore ho was treated with respect, but 
in the niglit ho died suddenly. There can bo no doubt that 
this explanation accurately represented the facts. Nevertheless, 
the death of the bishop at this critical juncture was extremely 
unfortunate, and the coincidence excited no slight alarm and 
suspicion among the Pope’s opponents at Salona. 

Meanwhile the embittered relations between Gregory and 
Maximus wore causing some anxiety to the Imperial officials. 
It is true they still sided with ‘‘the usurper.” To them he 
was the lawful Bishop of Salona, elected by the majority 
of the clergy and people, and consecrated by the bishops of 
the province with the consent of the Imperial Government. 
Nevertholos.s, they clearly saw that a dispute with the Pope 
could not foil to bo productive of great discord and disunion 
throughout the province, and this they were anxious at any 
cost to avoid. Efforts wore accordingly made to bring about 
a reconciliation. Distinguished persons wrote to Gregory to 
iutorcedo for the archbishop. Marcellus, the judicial assessor, 
anti afterwards Proconsul of Dalmatia, one of the chief sup- 
portt'rs of Maximus, begged the Pope to pass over his conduct.® 
Julian, the Scrilio, sent a testimonial to his popularity “both 
w'ith the palace and the people.” ^ And Maurice himself, while 
charging Maxinuus to go to Romo and make his peace, com¬ 
manded Gregory to overlook the irregularity of his consecration, 

* Efp» V, 6. For Malchui» soa %)M>, i. SO; U. 22, 46 ; ill, 22; Job. Diac. 

Vita iv. 9* 

* Clmgory 8fty«eoneeraiiig tbinHlaud©r: ** D© qua rejunumeat quod brevitor 

suggtirM dojunift uo«triH, quia »i ego aervus oorum in morfc© vel 

Irnttgobardaruift mo mlaeero volulaHom, hodlo^pDaugobardorum gena mo rogom 
iiiio duefw ecmitioa haberot, atqu© In aumma confuaiono eaaofc dlviaa; aed 
i|uiAl> 4 iuin fciiiwo In morte ouiuaUbefc homlnia mo migcer© fonnldo ’’ v. 0). 

a IbuL l\% m. * Ibid. v. 20. 
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MttxinwH to present himself in Home, and stand his trial on the 
counts above mentioned.* But “ the usurper ” whether from 
tiinidity <ir from c'.onsciousness of guilt, was determined not to 
quit Dalmatia. Another rescript, therefore, was obtained from 
the Kmptu’or, directing that the charges should be investigated 
at Haltuia. Hero, however, jis everybody knew, it was impos¬ 
sible to proctuv. an impartial trial; and so Gregory, in January 
r.'.H;, once again summoned the archbishop to present himself 
in Uoine at t-ht^ expiration of thirty days, urging him to arrange 
that lut dillicultios should bo placed in the way of his journey 
by the civil or milit.ary authorities of the province, and giving 
him n, guarantee that the charges should be fairly investigatad 
in accordance with the canons of the Church, by the help of 
Hf. I'oter, chief of the Apo.stloa, and under the guidance of God.® 
At the same time, in a separate letter,® Gregory assured the 
tdorgy and people of 8alona that ho bore no personal grudge 
against Maximus, but only desired to act canonically, and he 
lieggcd them to use their inflrrenco to compel the archbishop to 
tamie to Uoino. lie e.(urld not refrain, however, from expressing 
his imlignation that only two of the clergy—Ilonoratus and a 
liishop I'aulinus—luul had the strength of mind to abstain 
from communion with Maximus, though he admitted that ho 
htui hearil that some had beett compelled by force to com- 
municaUi against their will. “ You ought to have had respect 
to your Ordera,” he writes, “ and to have considered him whom 
the AiKMtolic See rejected, as rejected indeed.” A similar letter 
was despatched a few months later to the inhabitants of Jadera, 
who had communicated with the pretender. “ With my whole 
heart eaniestly and entirely I pity you,” writes the Pope.* 
** With the htve of a father I adjure and exhort you to abstain 
every one of you from this unlawful communion, and altogether 
avoid those whom the Apostolic See does not receive, lest the 
very thing which might bring you salvation should lead to your 
condemnation in the presence of the Eternal Judge.” 

Gregory’s jssrsistence s<K)n togan to take effect. Whatever 
may have Imm thought of toe fitness of Maximus for the 
episfiojml tdfice, no religious person at Salona could fail to feel 
the somdal and the peril of the schism in which he was 


• Upp. vl. 8. 

» tm. Vi. 26 . 


’ Ibid. vi. 26. 
< Ibid. V). 40. 
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From this time, while Callinicna kept pressing the Pope to 
sotten the terms of the submission,* Marcellns exerted all his 
influence to induce Maximus to submit.® “The usurper’s” 

IHisition, indeed, had become serious, and his friends began to 
take alarm. Anxious letters from them poured into liome, 
testimonials in the archbishop’s favour, assurances of his sincere 
desire for forgiveness, and his dread of the Pope’s displeasure. 

It seems that Maxinuis was now thoroughly frightened and 
quite inclined to yield. On one point, however, he stood firm— 
nothing would induce him to take his trial at Home. At last a 
oompromiao was agreed upon. Maximus was to he tried on the 
(ihaigos of having committed sins disqualifying him for ^he 
<»piac.opate, of having procured his election by bribery, an- 
having celebrated mass when excommunicate. The trial, 
ever, was to bo held, not at Home, hut at Eavcnna; and r 
to Im conducted, not by Gregory, but by Archbishop Marini 
whoso sentence the Pope agreed to confirm. Further, i| 
accused distrusted the Metropolitan of llavcnna as too g; 
under the influence of Uomo, Constantins of Milan wns^t ^^ ■’> -'-S' 
invited to act us his assessor.® ^ ^ 

But in the end the trial was never held. Perhaps Marii&^kjs' U. f 
thought better of Maximus than Gregory Imd done, perl 
allowed himself to Im imrsuaded by the Exarch. At 
on his suggestion, the Pope agreed to a milder course. Mi 
was ordered to do penance for having celebrated inai ’ 
excommunicate, and to pui^ himself on oath of the, 
cliaigos.* So in July 699 the Metropolitan of Ealmi 
for tliroe hours on the bare stones in the streets of 
crying out, “ Peccavi Deo et heatissimo Papao Gregorio 
the Exarch C'allinicus, Castorius a chartulary of th!j)i; 

Church, and Archbishop Maiinianus raised - him 
ground, and led him to the tomb of the blessed 
where lie took oath that ho muis guiltless of the crimCiSJiad to 
Ids charge.® After this there was handed to him a letter from 








* ix, 155. ® Btrl ix, 287. 

» md. ix. 1411, 155. * M(l ix. 177. 

* Mpp, irlii. 811; Joli. Diae. Iv. 18. Oathi of purgation, takon ovor the body 
of a iaiiit, w«r«i common at thi» time. Boo i'JiJiJ. ii. 80; vii 18; xiii. 7 (in all 
wbiob mmm tlio cmth wa« taken ** ad aaoratiaiimum oorpns boati X^etri ”). Hoe 
alio CIreg. Tiir, Mime, L 20, 58, 58; Dg Ghr, Omif. 08. (Xrog. Tiir. IT, 2i\ v. 50, 
glvtion© OMO of an oath of purgation being taken at tbree altarn; “ lloBtitit ad 
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have not strength enongh,’ He knows who looks into the heart. 
In everything you do strive to appease Him who looks 
into the heart. Fail not to do everything that can win His 
luvour. For human wrath and human favoTir ai-e as smoke, 
which a puff of wind bears away and disperses. Feel assured 
that no one oan plcaso both God and evil men. In proportion 
as you find that you have displeased evil men, in the same 
proportion you may consider that you have pleased God. At 
the same time, you should bo temperate in your defence of the 
poor, lost, if you act too rigidly, men should think that you 
are puffed up with a young man’s pride. In protecting the 
oppressed, wo ought rather to act in such a manner that, w h ile 
the weak fool that they are protected by us, the oppressors, 
though evilly inclined towards us, may have difficulty in 
finding anything in our conduct to blame. With respect to 
the Frontinianists,^ I trust you will be very careful, and will 
continue your li.'certions to recall them to the bosom of the 
Holy Church. If any of them wish to come to mo to be 
reasoned with, lot them first swear that after such reasoning 
they will not allow their people to continue in their errors. 
Then your Holiness may promise them that they shall suffer no 
ill treatment from mo, and thot I will reason with them. If 
they recognize the truth, let them receive it; if they do not, I 
will send tffiem away unharmed. If, however, any of them wish 
to come to mo to complain of you, do nothing to detain them. 
If they come to me they will either receive satisfaction, or else 
you may feel sure that they will never see their country again.” 
I'Mdontly Home was a dangerous place for schismatics and mal¬ 
contents to visit, unless protected by a safe conduct. Perhaps, 
after all, Maximus was well-advised when ho refused so 
obstinately to stand his trial there. 

(if) Ths ot)u.r Churches of Ilh/ncum. 

With the exception of Thrace, all the districts comprehended 
in the two lUyricuras, Eastern and Western, wore ecclesiastically 

» Viotor TutmunensiH Chron. ad a. 664 , 663 , speakfi of a oortain Fronfini- 
MHW Wahop of Halona, exiled on account of his views rospecting the Throe 
Ohapters, Douhticim his followers are hero tafatred to. The Benodiotino 
eiUtors, however, road “ I'hotinianUtls.” 
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“But it will bo well,” bo added, “if you allow your mature 
itsfloximi to make you wbat the cauon law will force yoti 
to bocoiue.” ^ 

Before loiii' a case waa brought on appeal to Borne, in which 
John waa rather discreditably concerned. As this affair throws a 
curious light on the administration of ecclesiastical law in these*, 
diocesoa, and on the part sometimes played by the Emperor in 
occleaisiatical disputes, it will be worth while to give the details.*-^ 

Thebes was a city in Phthiotis, of which district Larissa in 
Thessaly was the metropolis. Pope Pelugius the Second, how¬ 
ever, had expressly exempted Thebes from the jurisdiction of 
the Archbishop of Larissa. Now, two deacons of Thebes, 
Oosmaa and John (both of whom had been deposed, one for 
airnal sin and the other for embexzloTnent), accused Bishop 
Adrian of Thebes to the Emperor of embezzlement, of a 
criminal misihmuuiuour in retaining in office a deacon named 
Stephen, whose evil life was known to him, and, lastly, of 
refusing baptism to certain infants, in consoipionco of which 
they died in sin. The Emperor directed the Archbishop of 
Larissa to take cognizance of the matter, ordering him to pass 
sentence on the charges of embezzlement, and to make a report, 
concerning the others. The archbishop, accordingly, notwith¬ 
standing the exemption of Thebes from Ids jurisdiction, tried 
Adrian on tlio pecuniary count and condemned him. There¬ 
upon the condemned bishop appealed to the Emperor, who 
then made a second order that Gregory’s responsalis, llonoratus, 
and rite Chancellor Sebastian, should open an imiuiry; and 
later, having rtweived from them a favourable report, he 
exempted Adrian from all further proceedings, and sent a 
notification to that effect to the Metropolitan of Aohaia. 
Meanwhile the Archbishop of Irfirissa hod shut up the un¬ 
fortunate Adrian in a stifling dungeon, whore he kept him a 
close prisoner until he had extorted from him a confession, 
frankly acknowledging his guilt in the pecuniary question, and 
admitting tho other cliargcs in ambiguous and uncertain terms. 
When this document was signed, Adrian was released. But in 
consequence of the confession, the Emperor issued a third onlcr 
that tho whole afl'air should lie reopened, and that John of 
Frima Justiniana should conduct the examination. In the trial 
> Kpt>. V. 8. ’ Ibul. Hi. c. 7. 
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80 devoted to the Virgin Mary that he would never commence 
an engagement until he had received from her a signal that the 
moment was auspicious.^ Nor even from the military point 
of view was Narses unfitted to take the command against the 
(ioths. Ho possessed considerable strategic ability, as was 
afterwards proved in the battles of Scheggia and Capua. More¬ 
over, he had spent some months in Italy during the first 
campaign of Bolisarius; he knew the country, therefore, had 
studied the Gothic methods of warfare, had established friendly 
relations with most of the Imperial generals, and had shown 
himself to bo the one man capable of keeping them in some 
control.® Thus, for several reasons, there seemed to be ground 
for hojfic that the appointment of Narses would bring this 
ruinous war to a favourable conclusion. 

The event justified the foresight of Justinian. Narses, with 
a largo anny, composed cMofly of barbarian mercenaries— 
among them wore 2fi()() Lombaida with 3000 attendants, 3000 
mounted Horuls under riiilemuth, 400 Gepids under Asbad, 
Hun« commanded by Dagisthous, and Persians by Kobad— 
marched from l’hili[)popoli.s to Halona, whence ho followed the 
I’uast to tlie confines of the province of Venetia. Here he was 
threatened with op|)osition, both by the hVanks, who detested 
the lombards, and by a Gothic force under Teias stationed at 
Verona. However, by advancing along the seaboard, and using 
his fleet for transport across the mouths of the rivers which 
barred his course, Narses anived without any mishap at Kavenna, 
where, having collected the remains of the Imperial troops, he 
made ready for the great battle which was to decide the fate 
of Italy.® 

Tills battle totik place in July, 552.* The exact site of the 
engagtiment has not been determined. Some locate it on the 
aouth of Scheggia, west of the Flamindan Way, a little to 
the mirth of Tadino; others place it uear- Sassoferrato. Narses 

* JiviigriuH Jli»L Iv, 28. Paul. Dlao. Hist. Lang. ii. 8; “ Erat vir 
plixKlmuH, in ruliglunn oatholiouH, in pauperes muniflous, in reouporaudis 
toiiiielR aatla studiwu*, vigiliis ot orationibua in tantum atudena, ut plus 
Nupplitiatiunibus ad Uuum profusis quam ormis bolliois victoriam obtinorot.” 

'■* I’ftxjop. Jkll. auh. il. 18-22. 

> mi. iv, 20. 

* Mii. iv. 28 •82; Tlidopbanos 4. M. 6044. See Hodgkin Xtalg and her 
hmukn vol. iv. pp. 048-646, for a note on the site of tho battle. 
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Alaimmnio chiefH, I^utharia and Butelin, proved abortive. 
The groat army of Franks and Alamanni, once 76,000 strong, 
wasted by fevei-s and roxitcd by Narses in the battle of Capua, 
melted away over the Alps'; and in 554, for the second time 
during this reign of Justinian, Italy became a province of the 
Umpire. 

Thus ends the story of the Gothic dominion in Italy. During 
sixty yours of enlightened rule the Gothic sovereigns had 
laboured to secure peace and prosperity for the land they 
govorneil. The arts and industries wore encouraged; the old 
Homan institutions wore maintained; strict justice was adminis¬ 
tered and religious toleration enforced; agriculture revived, 
wealth increased, and trade flourished. It was the aim of 
Tiioodoric to build up a Romano-Gothic civilization in an indo- 
imndent Italy, within which con([Uerora and conquered might 
live side by side in friendship and prosperity. He desired to 
blond the be.st elements in the Gothic and the Roman character, 
atul so to pr<iduc(( a people vigorous with the hardness of the 
Goth and civilized with the culture of Rome. But these 
elements were uncongenial, and refused to coalesce. Thoodoric 
was thwarted in his good intentions, partly by the Catholic 
Uhundi, which steadfastly opposed any rapprQcili.cment between 
the orthodox and Arians,® and partly by the degenerate spirit 
of the Roman people, who were unable to rise to their oppor¬ 
tunity, and who rewarded Theodorio’s efforts for their welfare 
only with ingratitude and persistent hostility. Confronted with 
such ohstiicles, it is not surprising that Theodoric failed to 
roalizo his ideal. The doom of Italy had, in fact, gone forth. 
The Gothic dominion offered her a last chance of unity and 
imliquiiulonco, and wlion that chance was withdrawn, Italy parted 
asuuilwr, and through thirteen centuries became the prey of 
muUiludiuouH distracting forces. The history of ancient Romo 
t;U»wl with the death of Totila, and the history of mediaeval 
Italy began. 

* Ifiil. it. I 

» Thw Ktory in t)iaL Iv. 80, which relates that a hermit o! Liparl behold 
I’hetidurifl hurled down llio crater of a volcano by John the Pope and Sym- 
ntwhua thn Patrifiati, llluHtratw) the bltternesg of clerical fooling against that 
worthy printie. Among the Oathollcs in Prance Thoodoric had as ovU a 
reputation m among tlio Italians (Oreg. Tur. Mirac. i. 40). Contrast the 
iraiiegyfio of Thoodoric in Proeop. Hell. Ooth, 1.1. 
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or the bishops. Ijistly, wo roinark the extraordinary unfairness 
and illegality with which eccloaiaatical trials wore conducted. 
In the light of such csusoa as this we cannot wonder that clergy 
frutiu(sntly proferrod to go before the secular judges rather than 
the bishops. 

Altlnnigh Orogory had no hesitation in relmking the Metro¬ 
politan of l*rima Justiuiana when his faults required it, he was 
nevertheless his very good friend, and on one occasion ho even 
interfered to prevtuit his being unjustly treated by the Emperor. 
It was reiKirted that Maurice had determined to depose John 
on account of his bad health. As soon as the nows reached 
him, Orogory wrote as follows to Anatolius, his r&sponsalis at 
Constantinople': " Yoxrr Affection has informed mo that our 
Moat Ileligious Sovereign is giving orders for the appointment 
of a successor to our ino.st reverend brother John, bishop of 
IViina Justiniana, on the ground that the said lashop is sulfering 
from a disease of the head, and it is feared that if his city bo 
loft without a bishop’s authority it may bo destroyed by the 
enemy—which (J(»d forbid I Now, the canons nowhere direct 
that a bishop slunild be superseded on account of ill health, and 
it is thoroughly unjust that a man should be deprived of his 
rank iMJcause he has beconre ill. It is therefore impossible for 
mo to concur in his deposition, lost I should bring a sin upon 
my soul by so doing. You must accordingly submit that if the 
bishop is ill ho should not bo deposed, but a coadjutor should bo 
appointed to manage his affairs for him, and to fill his place 
both as ruler of the Church and as guardian of the city. If, 
however, it should hapjjon that ho should himself express a wish 
to re.sign his episcopal ottlce on account of ill health, he should 
Ihj jMsrmitted to do so, on sending a written petition to that 
effect. Otherwise wo cannot, for fear of Almighty tJod, consent 
to what is proposed. If the bishop will not ask for ixermi-ssion 
to resign, our Most Ueligioxis Sovereign has the power of doing 
what ho likes and carrying exit whatever he ordera. He may 
make such arrangements xis he thinks fit, only he mxist not 
exjHsct us to take part in the do^xosition of such a man. If 
what he does is in accortlance with the canxms, we conform to 
it; if it is not, wo submit to it, as far as we can do so withoxxt 
sin." The last sentences in this letter are not a little 

* tl. tltl. Fof a cami, mm Mpp, xiil. 8. 
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ll,p r •i'tiy .llPUl *4 liM I-*..* il .lliltlinl 

J^'iTrWla/|'4pU*». All4.l!4.1|lpi %% iM rr>|:i4’<' tlll3r 4 mvhh^a Ir^l ^ .Afl'*’’!’ 

ll|1 I’ll*.!* Ill 4.4 *4«p‘l«‘4 iiti4 r?L.*sii«H''ri*!r4. I'liti *|-i iif llip 

«4’iil i*i|p *4 tlirtr inifnN'i iiilVuiiiiii|t 

ih'%%vty Ilf lip** iV'l, iiii4 liiiii iM i\m li^lliutii in 

lli«ir IPHI" Hir|fK*j*i4iliit| 1*1 riri|«uii i rruiijitiwl 

wslli |l.i»uf At lip* fimim Itiisp, \m }^4li l-p llipfn 

||||4 |p illP Ui llf'jp llputi |V1 illl i»r^y.:Hlil#4 

rlfiiiii i^# r!n?4i luii 

tip.' l‘itp|ifV »'f ilp‘ Phiift-ip'H ill llir.ji 

'' I lllf*--riiir -4 IIphI ill %pP 4 i' IIP P ||0 ii 

Ip HmIv <»ri|pri itillp.Pil juitlliwli!. If lliW tui 

t!iP 1 «j.iiy mill Urm 'K I 4p«4{|I's^ li'llll |li#l IlliPft lilt) 

I'fslr'i' *'4 lls«^ |iiir,.i.|l4tw*| i-ri r*4iti|4<*4 Iii»jir41iy it muiml 

si# |*%^.|lip.|| *itill*lir4Iy- Wp ffppi l}p^ I }rfc'ij*i4 

■itlsiil M'lir l*«'4«'rinpi' Hiinfp4f cipl |pni I|p priii tut** iIp'1Viii|4p 

p||4, i»%-rtihfr%% ||p“ ii| llp-tii liiiil fif.44 1*41 

P’1 |p Iri'intr any i«iii|M4‘{|| ii-4ift'sUli llsP pf tip' ll«4y 

lipi! i|r4y rp|i%t|tj#l<aiil|*it milli 1 !p^ lp'iltp‘1'. %l}iirli 

4lnii.r44>’ oil iipul i<*y ilir^ l^iiiip pii *4 !i'.iii4i 

Tlir- ^4 l}ii4, flyi I alfpiply alP *4*':ir* ’111*" 

iriil# «4 *1*41 III tJtKr# %%’|II fait ItV I 

lii4ptiiii''iii A144 liiii ftiii m |ir*->*j*»i|mlif4 niitl #|^fr4i4 yoi itipr^ 
^i4«4y Tiiriosi|.t ymit t'W tm wIpi i^iy# In# 

to iioly t %llirt? |1|0 VPfy pf III# |«foll|ot|otl r 

1^ till* iiiotp p%%4f i<f.i *i.4l t^'» pilipf# lA’liit liw iiP# j#oii|.4it 

Atl4 llptlt mliill of llial -Iflitcli ii %%f|||ptt • #Vr./|t/ \J€ hMv^< 

^ ' l^fc.1, %., cri iPf-, 
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rm-iinl.fmlii^ire # Anti «8 simony was tho flrat heresy which 
luwt* ftgiunst tho Holy (’hnrch, why do not men consider, why 
do tlioy not uiulorstjniil, that when a bishop rocoivea money for 
ttr.hiining any oms, lie, by thus promoting him, causes him to 
bofome a horolie ? Hiuco, then, tliis abominable wickedness 
is contlemiusd by tho whole Church, I exhort you to remove 
ut once, by all moans in your power, such a detestable, such 
a fearful sin from all tlie places under your care. For if we 
hear of such things bapinming again, we shall no longer content 
ourselves with words, but shall inflict canonical punishment, 
autl shall ln*gin to have an opinion of you other than we ought 
to have," 

Simony seems, indeotl, to have been very prevalent through¬ 
out tho whole of Illyricum, and Cregory in the same year took 
tho opportunity to write a denunciation of it, in almost identical 
tonus, to tho bishops of Epirus, who had recently consecrated 
a metropolitan at Nicopolisd Fossibly tho intercourse and 
intimate couiioxion of the bishops of Illyricum with the 
ImjHsrial court at Constant inople, where every office and dignity 
was put up to sale, tended to promote tho sjiread of this evil. 
In the West, us will be shown, simony was flagrant among the 
Franks, ami Uregory was untiring in his endeavours to check 
the scandal. But neither in tire East nor in tho West do the 
Pope's efforts appear to have been very successful. 

in 691) Qregoiy learned that tlie principal bishops of 
Illyricum had been summoned to a synod at Constantinople, bis 
own perinission not having proviously boon asked. He wrote, 
therefore, to warn them that nothing done in the synod would 
have any fon'o without tho authority and conaont of tho Apostolic 
H*h*, lie haired that the summons was merely preparatory to 
|H*rsuiuling the bishops to sanction the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople’.'i uHHumptiou of tho title of “ Kcumenical Bishop,” and 
he urgently idiarged the bishops on no account to agree thereto. 
*■ l>o not allow, through any cajolery, a synod to bo held on this 
siilijeet: such a synod wouM not be legitimate, nor could it 
rightfully \m I'nllud a symKl." Even if it turned out that tho 
assembly was about some other matter, he still lieggcd the 
birthopii to exercise llw> greatest caution, "lest anything be 
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tti-'rrii4 »!rrrrf':4 uuy t*r j*r»niitltriiilly nr 

mil iwftiily, i^r in nji|4'u..Mttiun in ilm <\%mnru*' ^ 

Ftti.'illi, ill lli«^ Vt^iir nf hr* }-u»iaifimiin ih$-i**4’y m'4-^ 

rn||i'st||ir4 ill iili iillhir ivlimh mirn hitnij^^lil hliti inlu 

rallHInll ^Ulll It .Hrn|||*l liiJil, nil .jn‘t*ii|||tl r*( nfi 

iiiritr-mm t*s’ ili*^ lim Hi 4 lr»|i wf Kiiriii in E|firiri W^im, 

hii4 lh‘4 nitli hi’i r'lnriij- iiii4 llin hmly i*f ihvir jniifiiii mini 

Itniniliw In ^1 |4:.n‘n III ihif i'^hiinl t»i t'nifn riill«»4 t 
Fiwlitiiii Hrfn llm Iniilinjs in l-^ni'r lli*’ hikiy nf 

I li 4 lll|ll 4 mnl In jnr4'^'4ni ln|| u%rt iJin 

I't4tl|4pr-ii ; iiii4. li»3 nF*aillifi4 ^liini'r**i II ihk'-rnii 

.«•lpj»iil*.llill;| ilip }4*it*r lli«*i 4n-‘^‘iPiP mI iiis4 m I’ilhri 

rnllfillllil,ll|n li ii iiiHi' l»»l* llin Iti-ilinji nf Kuii.i.» Tlii^ 4i^r|'i,f*i, 
liiiWprrf, in t ti'tujMry'j, \i'4,4 ini fil ial mil, 

*iii4 i»i!*.■•* l!in:i4iilly slh-i^iiil Ihul it in-vrr r.irfi«'4 will, 
l*i||rr lill, lin%%p%rl* lllP 4li'rvir4 h|'ilin|i nf 

«lli4 lli«ll'«*|*‘4il*j||l nf in tlm 

iifitl ili%‘t4t^ li ill iirt:pr4ii.tn.m iiviih iIim vliiHlurw iIiph 

riilt ?4 iliitl 'riimiri|ii i"m 4 nuu ' 4 |iiitit 4 mii#iti nti 4 r"r llif^ jnii’ji* 
4iriinii 111 ilip lli4i*4* nf in wlnwn ii iiliint# 

m'lH; iiiin liiii ih-'Pi’nnii ^*144 \*y mill tin! 

ilt||l|i»I'll y *4 itiP lllp »ii 4 llti||rp 

Willi jii♦Imii’pw nf Nr‘««|* 4 m 4 i<*^h 114 t^* 

llirn|iiT4. aii4 I'hm’m, ihn iipw KiiH'«nnr, tn4sirp4 t*» fpiiww 

liin lif'^ 4 prtP«" III f«t%nlir pf lIlP |l|.^llMji sif Ktl||>|* 

llii"H ii#n|p In llprisf«i«i 0 , lin^ at 

liiin| 4 s»^: "I !i,i%p llitni,|*|ii ii riislii ti^i In |nit 4 i.ft}'t tity ilitmimn 
trnl I 'ihnlihl a|*| rM' kniidiiin mntfary l« IIip rpllltliainb nf Itif 
M *»’4 iJrnrinti'i b 4'4 ihi’ Kmjk'fnr.nr in pwiilnnj 4 nf Inin — 111111*11 

^t^i4 F4hi-i! t l^^'g yntir Ailiwiinii |n lay tin* wlinlii 

lii^i Fii4y, ami l** »lit#iklily a,•writ llial lhs% s% 

* I'Vi* 

llrn.w ^’Irir.ni i *1 %i,| SiSlSlk* ili'hi' *.##,»!» . 

«Aw*.rit.4a^ «#i4 , , , *|s.;<®l#4r<« , , , 

*1 'is|:|r , 4* Ife*. Je I 

'!^vr.j4«*.^*'4 'nt-'t 4i‘<-s»'lsi mi, 
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iit vuri«nct‘ with tlu* uticriul «inona, and that theroforo he should 
not allow au«-h a wronj^ to las committed in his reign to the 
{tri'judii'o of the (-’hureh. Tell him the contents of the judg¬ 
ment delivered hy tlui Bishop of Nicopolia, and inform him that 
tht* sitntenw* was (MuifiruuHl by us. Tvy to arrange that our 
deen'M should be sent to tho place together with a decree from 
him, «o that we may Im seen both to Iiave shown duo regard to 
his Borenity, ami to have fitly corrected what was done with evil 
presumption. And in this matter you must do your utmost 
that, if {jossiblo, tho Kinpiu-or himself may issue a decree that 
tmr dociHion is to bo maiutainod. For if this be done, no loop¬ 
hole will bo loft for further misrepresentation.” How far 
firegory’s compliance would have gone, had the Emperor 
{wraisted in maintaining bis deiiroo, it is impossible to say. 
Fortunately, the affair was sati.sfactorily arranged. Before an 
answer came from (Jonatantinoplo, the Bishop of Euria made a 
writtmi proposal, which the Bopo approved. He asked per¬ 
mission to bury the body of Ht. Douatus in the Basilica of 
St. dobn at Cassiopi Castrum, on tho umlerstauding that be 
slKiubi be at liberty tiv removes it again in eu.se ho was ever able 
te return to Kuria. tbi the ether band, he promised to give the 
Bishop of Corfu n written engagement that ho would neither 
exerei.se epLseopal jurhsiUetion nor claim any privilege in the 
place as though he were the rt'gular hiahep. With this agree¬ 
ment all parties were s.atisfied.^ 

It will he Htuni fnim tlu' aliove ueceunt that, in his dealings 
with the Chundiea of the West, (•regory acted invariably on tho 
assumption that all were subjeet to the jurisdiction of tho 
Bomim Hee. Of the rights elainuHl or exorcised by his 
priHleeessors he wouhl not uhute one tittle; on the contrary, he 
did everything in his power Ut miuntnin, strengthen, and extend 
what h<* regarded as the just prerogatives of tho Papacy. 
It is true that he r«s{s*eied the privileges of tho Western 
melre|«ditims, and disuppreved of uuniicossary intorferenoe 
within the sphere ttf tlieir jurisdiction canonically exercised. 
It is also true that in his relations with certain Churches (with 
that of Africa, for instance) he found it oxiKHiient to abstain 
frtiiii any obtrusive a.s«ertion of Uio claims of the Homan Soo. 
But of ids general prim-iplo thoro can lie no doubt whatever. 
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-The consistency, the firmness—I may also say the tact an( 
adroitness—with which he upheld the pretensions of his pre 
decessors, his genuine belief in the Apostolic authority of th 
See of St. Peter, and his outspoken assertion of it, undoubtedb 
contributed greatly to build up the system of Papa! absolutism. 

It would be most unjust to compare him to a Gregory VII o 
Innocent III, to Martin V or to Pius IX; yet the line whicl 
he took was preparing the way for such successors, and forme( 
an element in the process by which an indefinite precedenc; 
and a limited patriarchate, were, in effect, to be superseded by i 
claim to dominion at once oecumenic in its scope and autocratii 
in its character.'^ 

^ See more on this subject below, Vol. II. p. 224, 
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